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«Thirty Years’ War,” left the town impoverished 
and almost depopulated, without one vestige of 
its former greatness. 

Bayreuth now has a population of 25,000, and 
has attained great fame within the last two dec- 
ades, owing to the fact that Richard Wagner 
made his home there and built the theatre where 
his wonderful operas are performed. Naturally 
the affections of the Bayreuth people are centred, 
and their hopes for the future grounded, upon 
the memory and fame of the German composer, 
whom they proudly call the ‘‘ Great Master.” 

In an article upon Music, written at his home 
in Bayreuth in 1813, Jean Paul Richter said : 
‘Up till now the gods have lavished their gifts 
of music and poetry single-handed on very differ- 
ent mortals: we are still waiting for the man who 
can produce a genuine opera, poetry and music 
eombined.” 

At that time the poet-composer for whose ad- 
vent the world waited was an infant in arms, 
who, sixty years later, in the very town where 
Richter wrote, proved that upon him the gods 
had showered gifts from both hands. 

To appreciate the operas of Wagner and their 
influence it is necessary to know something of his 
life, his artistic development, his aims, his trials 
and successes. 

The natural love of the German people for the 
drama is unquestioned. This has been fostered 
in the hearts of the common people by religious 
festivals and the ever-popular Miracle Plays, while 
German authors and poets have found their high- 
est inspiration in those literary productions de- 
signed to aid in the establishment of a national 
drama. Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Klopstovk and 
others, animated by this desire, produced many 
dramas, that have long been an honor to the lit- 
erature of Germany. ‘Their severest critics are 
among their own countrymen, who claim that 
German literature was long biased in motive and 
action by the cosmopolitan spirit of the period, 
as since the fifteenth century all dramatists fol- 
lowed the leadership of Shakespeare, or the writ- 
ers of classic times. Regarding the Greeks as the 
first in every department of art, dramatic writers 
believed with them that, to reach the hearts of the 
people, the drama must appeal to the eye and 
ear, in a combination of the sister arts, music and 
tragedy. 

This had been achieved, but Herr Wagner went 
still further; he united music and poetry, the 
plastic arts and dramatic action into a harmoui- 
ous whole, working and waiting for half a cent- 
ury before his ideal opera became an artistic 
reality. 

Upon this subject his biographer Franz Munc- 
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ker writes: “The new, perfect German drama 
Richard Wagner gave us; a drama essentially 
German, in contents as well as in form, founded 
on old national legends and poetry: entirely in- 
spired with German spirit, and in its complete 
artistic peculiarity such as only the German peo- 
ple could bring forth.” 

For this work Richard Wagner was eminently 
gifted. He came of a family devoted to dramatic 
art, and early showed an artistic temperament 
with manifold talents, which later developed into 
the successful writer of prose and poetry, as well 
as the musical composer. But the road to suc- 
cess was not smoothly paved ; the pathway was 
uncertain, and though from time to time heights 
were gained, there were also fearful downfalls, 
Into his life came much of disappointment and 
trial: his first operas in Magdeburg, followed by 
others in Berlin, Leipsic and Kdénigsberg, were 
received with great indifference by the public, 
with no promise of ultimate success. 

His early marriage with the actress Minna 
Planer was peculiarly unfortunate, for although 
there was seemingly deep attachment, the wife 
did not appreciate the genius of her husband, 
and their affection failed to endure the test of 
years of trouble and privation. Their narrow cir- 
cumstances were not the result of inactivity, for 
Wagner sought and obtained employment as mu- 
sical director, while striving to produce that im- 
portant composition which should revolutionize 
the German drama, changing it from an imita- 
tion into a creation. 

There were years of continuous mental strug- 
gle, as with finances reduced to the lowest state 
he journeyed to and from many cities, battling 
with the despair that at times almost over- 
whelmed him. All of these discouragements 
proved to be disciplinary steps in his pathway, 
that forced him to turn to the literary work that 
later brought him rich returns. 

He was particularly desirous of bringing out 
some of his operas in the gay French capital, 
whither he went with his young wife in 1839; 
but he had neither wealth nor influential patrons, 
though he had friends who greatly encouraged 
him, amongst them, Meyerbeer and Heinrich 
Heine. 

After years of enthusiastic planning without 
results he settled in Dresden with the fixed de- 
termination of producing with new dramatic 
features a series of operas founded upon the leg- 
ends of his native land. 

Obliged still to perform uncongenial labor for 
his support while producing his weightier com- 
positions, the versatility which he exhibited drew 
attention to his genius, and some measure of ap- 
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preciation was accorded him, and by a few artists 
he was recognized as the most gifted of the dra- 
matic composers of the nineteenth century. 

During the Revolution of 1848 Wagner gave ex- 
pression to some ultra views, which the Saxon 
ministry deemed of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a judicial prosecution, but before the warrant 
for his arrest could be served he left Dresden, re- 
joicing in his freedom, courageous and hopeful. 
At Weimar he received new strength in the ac- 
quaintance there formed with the composer Listz, 
which ripened into a lifelong, unfaltering friend- 
ship. 

Again he went to Paris, then there was a resi- 
dence of eight years in Zurich, with months in 
Venice, Vienna and other cities. As these words 
are written I look from my window in Lucerne 
across the lovely lake to the villa on the hillside 
where he spent the summer of 1859, engaged in 
the composition of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

The story of his restless wanderings during his 
exile bears many resemblances to that of Dante ; 
after renewed petitions for pardon, after eleven 
years of banishment, Germany, with the excep- 
tion of Saxony, was opened to him, and one year 
later, in 1861, Saxony withdrew his sentence of 
banishment. The incompatibility and mental 
contrasts existing between himself and wife had 
been accentuated during these years of trial, and 
a separation occurred twenty-five years after their 
marriage. Ilis wanderings were not yet ended, 
and disappointment was his constant attendant, 
though with King Ludwig II. as his friend he 
still hoped to found his theatre in Munich. In- 
surmountable obstacles stood in his way: jeal- 
ousy and even calumny among professionals 
necessitated a change of location. In 1871, con- 
fiding in the assistance of his noble friend, he 
visited the town of Bayreuth, hoping to find it a 
suitable place, quite remote from artistic life, 
where he might build the theatre suitable for the 
performance of his operas, whose composition 
had absorbed his life’s energies; these, inter- 
preted by chosen artists, he trusted would result 
in the establishment of a new, entirely German 
drama. 

The arrangements being satisfactory, the corner 
stone of the ‘‘ Biihnenfestspielhaus ” was laid in 
1872 amid great rejoicings. Within the founda- 
tion stone, among many interesting records and 
documents, was the following stanzas, written by 
Wagner, which would lose much of its signifi- 
cance in translation : 

‘ Hier schliess ich ein Geheinniss ein, 
Da ruh es viele hundert Jahr! 

So lange es verwahrt der Stein, 
Macht es der Welt sich offenbar.” 
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Often the want of money caused delay in the 
building, but as often the munificence of the King 
of Bavaria relieved the emergency, and four years 
later the building Richard Wagner had dedicated 
to his muse was completed, and the first public 
performances were given before enthusiastic au- 
diences. 

In the meantime he had built his house 
**Wahnfried,” 


home his secot 


nstalling as the mistress of his 

wife, Cosima von Biilow-Listz, 
after a romantic experience, more marvelous than 
any fiction, in the story of self-abnegating friend- 
ship, which gave much of happiness to his last 
years. Mrs. Wagner understood his artistic nature 
and was in full sympathy with his aspirations ; 
and in the bliss, unknown before, of an unclouded 
heart union, his hopes were enlivened and _ his 
ripest powers concentrated upon the work to 
which he had consecrated his life. 

His last and, as Wagner thought, his best opera 
was brought out in Bayreuth in the summer of 
1882. Seven years had been given to this liter- 
ary and musical composition, which expressed 
the thought of his later years. 

Much philosophical research had led him to 
the investigation of religious truth, with the re- 
sult that he was convinced that true religion 
taught the abandonment of the world and its sin- 
ful pleasures and passions ; that the relentless an- 
tagonism between individuals, as well as races and 
nations, had developed since mankind had turned 
from the natural and original vegetable diet to 
the use of animal food; that this departure was 
the ground of both physical and moral decay, 
necessarily followed by the degeneration of Chris- 
tianity; that the failure to adhere to the pure 
principles that Christ taught and lived had cor- 
rupted our entire modern civilization. 

Omitting much of interest in the premises, his 
conclusion was that ‘“a true regeneration of the 
human race was only to be hoped for when Chris- 
tians would return to the simple, God-given food, 
and co-operate with the efforts of societies for 
temperance, for the prevention ef cruelty to ani- 
mals, and all channels of Christian socialism.” 
When true religion had effected such regenera- 
tion, then art would become a holy, purifying 
act, for ‘‘ Pity, from which spring the three com- 
prehensive virtues of Charity, Faith and Ilope, is 
the highest precept of religion.” 

Animated with these sublime ideas, Waguer fin- 
ished ‘‘ Parsifal,” and resolved that, in order to 
secure the worthiest representation, it should 
henceforth be publicly performed at Bayreuth. 
Indeed the religious character of this medizval 
Christian legend forbade its appearance upon or- 
dinary stages ; for the legend of the Holy Grail is 
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the story of the precious chalice from which 
Christ drank at the Last Supper and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea caught His flowing life- 
blood. 

The mystical meaning of the ancient legend 
Wagner deepened and broadened: the funda- 
mental idea of freedom from sinful desires of the 
flesh, the practice of an unselfish charity, with 
kindness and pity for all creatures, was strongly 
emphasized in the dramatic representation, by 
symbolical references, to well-known incidents in 
the life of the Christ. 
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This opera has alternated with “ Tannhiiuser” 
and ‘ Lohengrin” during this summer’s (1894) 
festival, and it is of ‘‘ Parsifal ” as rendered July 
26th, that a brief account will be given. 

Although Wagner opened the gates to a new 
world in his expression of a grandly conceived 
idea, it was far from his intention to exalt the in- 
dividuality of the principal soloists; all must be 
animated by the one thought, of aiding to express 
the motive of the entire drama. This principle is 
still strenuously insisted upon by Frau Wagner, 
who, acting with the general committee, secures 
the best German tal- 
ent possible in every 
department, resolved 
that in no respect 
shall the entertain- 
ments deteriorate 
from their original 
high standard. 

The manner in 
which the three 
operas were rendered 
during the summer 
festival of 1894 was 
considered by critics 
as near a realization 
of Wagner's ideal as 
will be attained. 

The Parsifal of 
the distinguished 
tenor, Berrenkoven, 
is a strong, masterly 
interpretation of the 
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difficult rdle, from the first entrance of the be- 
wildered country youth, ‘the guileless fool,” to 
the closing scene, when as King of the Grail he 
bears aloft the sacred cup, typical of spiritual 
nutriment. 

Frau Sucher as Aundry is regarded as nearly 
faultless. She is gifted with a fine dramatic tal- 
ent, has a sensitive poetical appreciation and a 
soprano voice of so rare a flexibility that she is 
able faithfully to express the diverse and passion- 
ate emotions in the twofold nature of Aundry. 
The Gurnemanz of Herr Karl Gregg was admi- 
rable, while the sorcerer by Plank and the minor 
parts are well sustained. The Biihnenfestspiel- 
haus stands on a high hill, quite outside’ the 
town, and within the woods of the Hohen- 
warte. It is simple in style, but ranks among 
the large theatres of the world ; one-fourth of its 
space is occupied by the stage, which is 90 feet 
broad, very deep, with a height of 160 feet. 

The chairs, broad and comfortable, are ar- 
ranged in the style of an amphitheatre, and as 
the acoustics of the building are perfect, and 
from each seat a good view of the stage can be 
obtained, there is but little choice of location and 
but one price. The open gallery extending 
across the rear of the house is called the ‘‘ Royal 
Box,” as seats in the centre are always reserved 
for members of the nobility, and those at the ex- 
treme left for the Wagner family. 
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From the corridor on either side are eight en- 
trances, distinctly numbered ; no ushers are re- 
quired, as each person enters the stairway bearing 
the same number as that upon his ticket ; at the 
top of each staircase he will find two rows of 
seats, and in one of them is the chair whose num- 
ber corresponds to that on the seat coupon which 
he retains. Ample cloak rooms open from the cor- 
ridors, as hats are not allowed in the audience 
room. ‘The hall before the performance begins 
and between the acts is lighted by gas; during 
the acts it is dark, and electric lights are used 
upon the stage. ‘The orchestra and chorus sing- 
ers are invisible, many of the former being be- 
neath the stage, the latter placed at different 
heights above it. 

Before four o’clock the 1,700 seats in the vast 
hall were occupied, as there is an inexorable law 
that none may enter after that hour until the 
second act. ‘The trumpets sounded; the room 
was darkened and in silence unknown in Amer- 
ican theatres; the curtains were drawn back in 
graceful folds, revealing a country scene in the 
north of Spain. This is Monsalvat, the domain 
of the Knights of the Grail, who in world-se- 
cluded solitude faithfully guard the sacred cup, 
though the equally sacred spear is in the hands 
of the sorcerer A/ingsor, who with it has wounded 
the King, 4mphortas, who had broken his pledge 
of holy living. 
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Day dawns in the forest, and the knights and 
esquires gather as the solemn morning reveille 
is heard. The costumes of the esquires are a soft 
grayish-blue tunic, belted at the waist, which 
falls to the sandaled feet ; the knights wear over 
the tunic a full mantle of a deep-rose hue, which 
sweeps to the earth in heavy folds, and upon the 
right shoulder is the symbol of the order, a white 
doy e. 

The peace of the morning is broken when 
Kunuary, wearied and frenzied, staggers upon the 
scene, pressing upon Gurnemanz, master at arms, 
a crystal flask, a balsam for the wounded King, 
who at that moment is brought in upon a litter 
by esquires and attended by a guard of knights. 
As the sad procession moves onward the knights 
discuss the illness of Amphortas, and the words 
of prophecy which fell ‘from lips divine,” in an- 
swer to the prayer of the King for healing : 


‘* By pity ‘lightened, 
A guileless fool, 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool.” 


At this moment wild cries and exclamations of 
horror are heard, and as the knights start up in 
alarm a swan flutters into the forest from the 
lake; and as it sinks dying to the ground the 
esquires enter with the youthful stranger, who 
has killed the sacred bird. As in response to all 
questions he answers only, “Ich weiss es nicht,” 
it appears to Gurnemanz that in his innocence 
and ignorance he meets the conditions of the 
prophecy, and when, convinced by the earnest 
words of Gurnemanz that he has deeply sinned, 
with childish impatience he breaks his trusty 
bow and casts away his arrows, the faithful knight 
hesitates no longer to put him to the test, and if 
he be the promised deliverer in the presence of the 
King he will express pity for his sufferings. 

As the two walk toward the temple of the 
Grail there is a remarkable transformation in the 
scene ; the forest disappears, and through a door 
in the rocky cliff they pass from view, only to ap- 
pear again ascending heights in the distance, as 
the sound of the trombones is heard and bells 
begin to chime. The scenery moves from right 
to left in a series of splendid perspective pictures, 
so united in sequence that there is no sensation 
of surprise as the grand sanctuary with its domed 
central altar appears; beyond, between cluster- 
ing columns, adown the extended nave, march 
forward in solemn, stately procession the band of 
knights. 

As the chorus harmony fills the air the knights 
seat themselves at two long tables on which stand 
silver goblets ; then the sweet voices of the boys 
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tell the story of the bread and wine, as Amphoi tas 
is brought in upon his litter, with numerous at- 
tendants, preceded by a procession of boys, who 
bear the sacred cup within a shrine draped in a 
rich red cloth. 

Thither Gurnemanz brings the youth, who, 
too dazed to stir, stands like a statue during the 
ceremony of the feast, the silent prayer and the 
uncovering of the Iloly Grail. As Amphortas 
held aloft the antique crystal cup it was illumi- 
nated as if by a ray of light from above, and 
glowed with increasing lustre. It was a most im- 
pressive scene; the illumination can only be 
faintly imagined, not described, for like the fire 
opal it seemed to possess a radiance all its own. 

During the joyful responsive choruses Am- 
phortas relapsed from his state of exaltation, and 
at his ery of agony Parsifal had clutched at his 
own heart, yet with that exception showed no 
sign of interest, but stood as if petrified. As he 
failed to break his silence when Gurnemanz ques- 
tioned him, he was turned from the temple as the 
curtain was drawn upon the first act. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the 
house was quietly vacated, as an interval of forty 
minutes occurs between the acts: many go for 
refreshments to the restaurants near by, and 
others promenade on the broad, open plateau _be- 
fore the house, from which there is a fine view of 
Bayreuth nestled among the hills, and beyond, 
the Fichtel Mountains, and, more remote, the 
misty, blue heights of Franconian Switzerland. 

In the second act intense interest is felt in 
Kundry, who, wnder the control of the magician, 
must work evil upon Parsifal. In this act oceur 
marvelous transformations, but never a disturb- 
ing interruption, for the artifices of the decora- 
tive machinery and the continuous music cause 
one scene to melt naturally into another. When 
the tower of Alingsor disappears a garden rises 
with luxuriant tropical vegetation, which fills the 
stage, and from a height Parsifal looks down 
upon the enchanted garden. Here the youthful 
hero is beset by many temptations, and this scene, 
aside from its tender musical composition and its 
spiritual teaching of purity, is one of exceeding 
beanty. The bewitching flower maidens with 
their trifling and vanity make a charming pict- 
ure. Their costumes were individual, modest 
and arranged with reference to a harmonious 
blending of colors, each one suggesting a distinet- 
ive flower. The maidens, finding their winning 
attempts repulsed, rush away through the flowery 
avenues of the bewildering garden, returning with 
waving floral hats which added to their fascina- 
tions, while the music corresponds to the light- 
ness and brightness of the scene. Conscious of 
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his mission, Parsifal is proof against their in- 
snarements, but nearly succumbs to the spell 
of Kundry, who is transformed into a dazzlingly 
beautiful woman, who is to infatuate and thus 
destroy the youth, whom ATlingsor recognizes as 
adangerous rival. It is a thrilling scene when 
the unhappy woman, failing in her design, curses 
the paths of the one who disdains her, and A7ing- 
sor, with the stolen spear, seeks to slay the one 
he fears, but the weapon missing its aim hangs 
suspended over the head of Parsifal, until seiz- 
ing it and making with it the sign of the cross, 
the power of evil is destroyed. With a startling 
crash the splendid castle and the luxuriant gar- 
den fall into utter ruin, as with a despairing cry 
Kundry sinks to the ground, while in clear, ring- 
ing notes Parsifal says to the alluring woman : 


—‘* Thou knowest 
Where only we shall meet again.’ 


’ 


From first to last this second act is a series of 
thrilling scenes, which are interpreted with full 
dramatic power, while the grand orchestra and 
the numerous choruses add their harmonious 
strains. 

As this drama unfolds one can but appreciate 
the fact that the opera is so widely severed from 
the ordinary musical drama that it is essential 
that the parts should be taken by those who have 
striven to come into touch with the views of the 
composer, as well as enacted before the audience 
that gather in the Biihnenfestspielhaus with some- 
thing of an idea what they are to see and hear in 
a temple consecrated to a musical and scenic rep- 
resentation, elevated in its aims and religious in 
its teachings. 

It has often been said that a particular talent was 
required in order to understand Wagner’s music ; 
that it was ‘‘ heavy,” ‘‘ unnatural,” or in some 
other way unlike that most appreciated by the 
musical world. ‘To one not musically gifted it 
seemed strong, and always appropriate to the 
theme. 

Many years have passed, as we again see Gur- 
nemanz, aged and feeble, but still wearing the 
tunic of the knights, standing in front of his 
hermitage, listening to sounds which appear to 
come from the shrubbery; there he finds the al- 
most lifeless Aundry, who is soon revived, and in 
broken accents murmurs: ‘‘ Service—service !” 

Now a knight in black armor strides upon the 
scene with lowered spear. He does not respond 
to the questions of Gurnemanz, until he reminds 
him that on Good Friday 


‘No man with weapon hither comes, 
With shut-up helmet, shield and spear.” 


When he divests himself of these emblems of 
strife the old master at arms regards him with 
emotion, and calling Awndry from the hut, she 
confirms his impression, and in mutual recogni- 
tion much of joy is expressed. 

(furnemanz recounts the continued sufferings 
of Amphortas, who, in the hope of hastening his 
release, has long refused to unveil the cup of 
blessing, thus withholding from the knights 
spiritual nourishment: Titurel, their old chief- 
tain, will that day be buried, leaving the band 
without leadership. /arsifal expresses deep grief 
that his protracted wanderings have wrought such 
ill, and overcome with exhaustion, seems almost 
fainting : Gurnemanz assists him toa grassy knoll 
by a spring, and removes his corselet of mail, 
while Awndry, in accordance with the ancient 
rites of hospitality, hambly kneeling, unbinds the 
greaves from his legs and bathes the feet of the 
weary traveler; then drawing from her dress a 
golden flask of ‘‘ precious ointment,” she pours 
oil over them and dries them with her hair. Gur- 
nemanz anoints his head with the contents re- 
maining in the flask, and with blessing greets 
him as King. Parsifal, as the first act of his 
holy office, baptizes the weeping and penitent 
Kundry. 


As the peal of distant bells is heard Gurne- 


manz places over the white tunic of Parsifal the 

mantle of the knights, he grasps his spear and 

with Aundry follows the old master at arms. 
Again as in the first act the scene gradually 


changes; as the three figures disappear the 
clamor of the bells inereases, and at last the 
grand temple is again visible, and through the 


arched passages come processions of knights in 
mourning gat rom one side they enter bear- 
ing the coffin of 7iturel, while from the other 
the esquires and serving men, with the litter of 
ceded’as before by the boys bear- 
ing the covered shrine of the Holy Grail. 

During the funeral services of the aged chief- 
tain, at the proper time, Amphortas is urged to 


Amphortas, pre 


uncover the shrine, as he had selemnly promised 
to do that day; in a paroxysm of despair he re- 
fuses to fulfill his vow, and demands that the 


weapons of the knights bring him release and 
serve their own needs: 


‘* Kill both the sinner and his pain ; 
The Grail’s delight ye’ll then regain.” 


Parsifal, who has with his attendants entered 
unperceived, now advancing, touches Amphortas’s 
side with the spear; conscious of its healing 
virtue his countenance is irradiated, as all gaze 
rapturously at the spear that Parsifal holds aloft, 
whose point is red as with blood. 
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As the boys reverently uncover the Grail the 
new King holds up the sacred chalice, glowing 
with its mysterious radiance, and while all de- 
youtly kneel in silent prayer the white dove, 
symbol of the order, sweeps down over the head 
of Parsifal, like a benediction of peace. 

The drama ended as all the choruses united 
their whispered notes of praise and thanksgiving. 

The spiritual significance of this symmetrical 
drama none could question. The emotions of 
many were expressed in falling tears, while others, 
as deeply moved, were eloquent in their silence. 
The lesson that purity of living and unselfish 
serving can alone benefit humanity must have 
reached all hearts, while the deepest, holiest feel- 
ings of each individual were stirred by the mes- 
sage which came to him with the power of a per- 
sonal appeal, ‘‘ Go, thou, and do likewise.” Such, 
at least, seemed the effect upon the serious audi- 
ence who listened as if spellbound to this render- 
ing of the medieval legend of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

* * * * * * 


The pleasure of hearing this opera gives an ex 
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perience it is impossible to describe, but which 
one cannot afford to preserve for himself alone. 
Hearing it, one can understand that the grand- 
est triumph of Wagner’s life was the enthusiasm 
with which ‘ Parsifal” was received in 1882. In 
the assemblage of notables from all parts of the 
world to listen to this one composition he found 
warrant for believing that the long-sought-for, 
distinctively German drama was established. 

Now, after twelve years have passed, among 
the thousands who make a pilgrimage to Bay- 
reuth, are not only artists, composers and eminent 
musicians, but men and women without especial 
musical talent, who go thither to hear, see and 
enjoy that which exalts and refreshes, all uniting 
in appreciative praise of the man whose genius 
triumphed over doubt and calumny; who, mis- 
understood and even scorned while living, is hon- 
ored now in the position assigned him among the 
great ones of earth,who have given freely of their 
best for the good of humanity. 

The months which followed this first success- 
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ful rendering of ‘‘ Parsifal” brought deep sorrow 
to Wagner’s family and friends. ‘The season which 
closed so auspiciously left the composer much 
worn by the strife and anxiety of years, but with 
his creative zeal unabated. Preparations for the 
coming summer’s festival occupied much of his 
time in Venice, whither he had gone for rest, and 
where, in Vandramin Palace, on February 13th, 
1883, he passed to his final repose. Five days 
later, in accordance with his wish, he was buried 
in the garden of his home in Bayreuth. The 
grief of those by whom he was most beloved was 
inconsolable, for his energy of will and untiring 
activity had precluded the thought of death as 
near at hand: to friends of his art, not so deep 
a sense of personal bereavement as the appalling 
thought that he had but just reached the height 
of his career and there was much for his genius 
to accomplish which now must remain undone. 
Naturally, Villa Wahnfried is an object of in- 
terest to visitors at Bayreuth. From Richard 
Wagnerstrasse a broad drive leads to the house, 
and on either side are shaded footpaths where 
the woodbine is festooned from tree to tree. The 
house is of the Florentine style of architecture, 
having on its facade paintings by the Dresden 
artist, Krausse. The principal one illustrates 
the German legend of Wotan interpreting the 
conversation of his two crows to the ancient 





OF ‘‘ PARSIFAL.” 


Muses of Tragedy and Music. In the back- 
ground is the youthful Siegfried, personifying the 
thought of Wagner that the unfinished drama of 
that name should be the masterpiece of the fut- 
ure. Beneath this allegorical picture is this in- 
scription : 
‘* Hier wo mein Wahner Frieden fand, 
Wahnfried sei dieses Haus von Mir benannt.” 


Here is the home of Frau Wagner, her daugh- 
ters Isolde and Eva, and the only son Siegfried. 
This young man, who" has but recently attained 
his majority, is often away with operas in London 
and other cities, as he is already a musician and 
composer of note. When the anniversary of 
Listz’s death occurred last July a memorial mu- 
sicale was given at Bayreuth, when Herr Sieg- 
fried Wagner conducted the orchestra, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four in number, through an 
elaborate programme selected from the music of 
the artist that day honored. 

There is free access to the grave of Wagner, 
but not through the private grounds, that en- 
trance being reserved for the family. We enter 
from Listzstrasse into the Hofgarten, and going 
onward through shaded walks, soon turn to the 
right into the Wagner grounds, and reach the 
secluded spot where the Master of German art, 
‘after life’s fitful fever, sleeps well.” 
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Tall trees surround the ivy-covered mound, 
above which rests a massive slab of marble. Not 
one word is chiseled upon the stone, but from 
among the flowers and wreaths that rested on the 
monument a broad white ribbon drooped to the 
shining ivy leaves, having inscribed upon it in 
gilt letters these suggestive words, ‘‘ Dem Ein- 
sieger.” 

There could be no better summary of Wagner’s 
work in Bayreuth than that given by his biog- 
rapher, Muncker, to whom I am greatly in- 
debted : ‘‘ Most purely his spirit is preserved in 
his last great creation, the Biihnenfestspiele, in 
Bayreuth, the legacy which he bequeathed his 


people. The noble mind of his widow, supported 
by true friends of his house and art, administers 
this heritage, with an unselfish devotion and ar- 
tistic discernment which are above the censure 
of envious fault-finders. Nothing human is ab- 
solutely perfect, not even the Festspiele in Bay- 
reuth, which are dependent upon so many casual- 
ties ; the ideal perfection of dramatic represen- 
tation, however, which Wagner himself strove to. 
acquire, has, to this hour, been alone reached on 
the stage at Bayreuth, and can only there and 
through those be attained who recognize it to be 
their sublimest vocation faithfully to fulfill the 
last will of the Meister.” 
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WAGNER at Bayreuth sounds a large subject 
for an amateur; but although eighteen years 
have elapsed since the opening of the Festspiel- 
haus, Wagner’s own view of his mission is not, 
perhaps, thoroughly realized by those who have 
been deniec the privilege of witnessing the rep- 
resentation of his works on the lines which he 
laid down with care and minuteness. Even the 
philosophy of Socrates needed the ‘* Dialogues ” of 
Plato for its proper comprehension ; and some 
conversation with those intimately connected 
with the author of the dramas performed at Bay- 
reuth disposes of many of the popular errors re- 
garding the Master’s aims and intentions. 

During these eighteen years there have been 
ten Festivals in the theatre, which holds 1,800 
people ; and it must be something more than the 
curiosity of the Athenian of old ‘‘to hear and see 
some new thing” which year by year calls forth 
sufficient enthusiasm to muster this number of 
people at each of the sixteen or eighteen per- 
formances which constitute the Festival. 

What is the secret of this powerful attraction ? 
And why must we go to Bayreuth to understand 
Wagner ? 

Standing on an eminence outside the habit- 
ually sleepy-looking little town, the Festspielhaus 
dominates a wide expanse of cultivated plain, 
bounded on the horizon by well-wooded hills, 
and seems almost to suggest to us the idea that 
here, amidst peaceful and soothing surroundings, 
we may pause for awhile and grapple with the 
problems that baffle and perplex us in the “ Sturm 
und Drang” of the world. This, Wagner tells 
us, is to be the shrine for the cultivation of a 
new art, where music is to play her part, but not 





in any sense for the cultivation of a new form of 
absolute music only. 

Jowett, in the introduction to Plato’s ‘* Dialogue 
of Gorgias,” says: ‘* The noblest truths sung of in 
the purest and sweetest language are still the 
proper material for poetry. The poet clothes 
them with beauty, and has a power of making 
them enter into the hearts and memories of men. 
He uses the things of sense so as to indicate what 
is beyond. He raises us through earth to heaven.” 
It is this highest form of poetry that Wagner 
weds indissolubly with music, and that we come 
to study at Bayreuth. We do not come to see a. 
Passion Play, still less to listen to an opera. Ac- 
cording to Wagner’s conception, this art of the 
future is not to be a legend or romance accom- 
panied by descriptive music, interspersed with 
lyrical songs and pleasing choruses ; nor is it the 
melody, or harmony, or orchestration of musical 
ideas. It is to be a dramatic rendering of human 
life and feeling, in poetical setting, expressed in 
words as well as music, while the action is con- 
veyed by a stage play. It is an art, or form of 
art, which is to appeal simultaneously to the eye 
through the stage play, to the imagination by the 
drama and poem, and to the ear and feeling 
through the music. Wagner’s own words explain 
his endeavor to produce this combination of the 
arts. ‘* Music is not the aim of the drama, but 
only the medium of expression.” Poetical ideas 
and dramatic passion are to find their fullest ex- 
pression in musical form. Music is to convey to 


the feelings what the poem and dramatic action 
convey to the imagination and understanding. 

It is not essential to the true disciple of the 
Wagnerian drama that he should know the 
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science, texture or structure of the music. No 
eall is made upon him for this special knowledge, 
and it will not enable him better to understand 
the tragedy or passion presented to him, though 
it may add to his admiration for the genius of 
the author. At first the experienced musician 
may even find himself at a disadvantage at Bay- 
reuth, as his attention may easily be too much 
ocenpied with the form, and the first impression 
of the whole may be somewhat weakened by the 
study of the detail. To some people, who look 
exclusively for pleasure and recreation in music, 
the mere mention of Wagner’s name calls up sim- 
ply recollections of clashing instruments and 
loud-sounding trumpets; useless noise, as they 
are pleased to call it. Nevertheless, from a 
purely musical point of view, the beauties and 
perfections of Wagner’s composition are thor- 
oughly well appreciated by the concert-going 
public, and it is unnecessary to dwell on these 
qualities which have been fully recognized for 
some time past. But it is not yet so fully rec- 
ognized why the Bayreuth Theatre shines like a 
beacon, leading the German art student to a 
truer apprehension of national life and character, 
and of the influence which art should have in 
molding the future destiny of the race. It is the 
new musical drama which Wagner has created 
which is to be the highest expression of ‘‘ thoughts 
which lie too deep for human words,” and which 
shall show the “light that never was on sea or 
land.” Those whose chief delight lies in the ideal 
rendering of beautiful music alone may, perhaps, 
be dissatisfied by finding everything here sub- 
ordinated to the dramatic conception. The true 
interpretation of the drama must be sought in 
the greatest possible perfection of the whole 
through the individual parts; and slight failings 
in the scenic effects and histrionic action or vocal 
and musical shortcomings are scarcely perceived 
by anyone who is wholly absorbed in the revela- 
tions made to them by performances of such mar- 
velous power. 

Unlike the works usually performed on the 
operatic stage, a complete knowledge and com- 
prehension of the words is quite as important as 
it is to any just appreciation of Shakespeare or 
schylus. An imperfect knowledge of German is 
the stumbling-block wnich leads to many mistakes 
as to the scope and meaning of Wagner’s work. 
Few of us would think we were qualified to dis- 
cuss ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘ Macbeth” if we had only 
read Lamb’s “‘ Tales from Shakespeare,” and then 
went to see the plays acted in unfamiliar lan- 
guage ; still less do we feel that anyone ignorant 
of Greek can fully understand the depth and 
beauty of the old Greek dramas. This is, how- 


vo 


ever, about all the acquaintance with the poet’s 
work that some of us have, even after having at- 
tended a performance or two at Bayreuth. Parts 
of the playing and music may seem tedious and 
uninteresting when the countercurrents of inner 
thought and action cannot be studied through 
the words; and in such cases we depend solely 
on the recurrence of the musical motive to re- 
store us once more to full sympathy with the 
purpose of the dramatist. Shakespeare and the 
Greek dramatists had not the resources of mod- 
ern music at their command, and they had re- 
course to a multiplicity of characters: and dia- 
logues to produce the desired impressions and 


effects. With Wagner music comes in to express 
the inner feeling that poetry cannot interpret 
unaided. Those who have only seen ‘ Tann- 
hiinser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘The Meistersinger,” 
**Tristan und Isolde,” given in their mutilated 
form on the operatic stage in the great capitals 
of Europe, m 


ay think such comparisons exag- 
gerated ; but the Bayreuth pilgrim ceases to con- 
sider them as mere operas devised for the pleas- 
ure of the moment; they assume a totally new 
aspect in the solemn silence of the Festspielhaus, 
and become for him living pages from the great 
drama of human life. 

In spite of countless misapprehensions and ad- 
verse criticism, the power of this new dramatic 
art is great enough to draw together men and 
women of widely different tastes and sympathies 


—statesmen, poets, historians, artists, musicians, 
philanthropists, churchmen, scholars, students, 
scientists, philosophers, and even idlers from alk 


parts of the world, many of whom find them- 
selves, in the first instance, almost bewildered by 
the full blaze of light poured into their souls by 
this unexpected appeal at one and the same mo- 
ment to their senses of hearing, seeing, feeling, 
and to their undefstanding. ‘* Dans les plus 
grands moments il n’y a que les silences qui par- 
lent”; and this is supremely true when we are here: 
brought into such close sympathy with some of 
the deepest tragedies of life. In ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” 
it is from the spell of the senses represented by 
the Venusberg that the soul of Zannhauser must 
free itself, and it is only love that here avails. 
Tannhiuser is redeemed from sin by the volun- 
tary sacrifice of //izabeth, whose love and com- 
passion call him back through death into life. 
It was for the salvation of his soul that she gave 
her life, in infinite pity for his sin. The chorus 
sings, “‘Du gabst ihr Tod, Sie bittet fiir dein 
Leben.” In “Lohengrin” we have the great 
struggle between the powers of evil, as repre- 
sented by the ancient witchcraft of the heathen 
in the character of Ortrud, and the powers of 
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dawning Christianity represented by the (rrals- 
ritter Lohengrin. It is the love of E/sa for the 
Christian ideal that calls him forth out of the 
darkness; but her imperfect faith in the King- 
dom of Light produces the tragedy of her loye. 
She suffers because the mystery of another and 
higher calling is too great for human love until 
freed from the powers of evil. ‘Aus Wonne und 
Glanz ich kam,” sings Lohengrin, and Elsa feels 
he belongs to another world, to which she has not 
attained and which must separate him from her 
forever. In her despair and weakness she falls a 
victim to the evil insinuations of Ortrud and the 
rooted superstitions of her race. In the ‘ Tris- 
tan und Isolde” (of Wagner), love, as the strong- 
est of human passions, is represented as a poison, 
relentless and pitiless, sweeping all before it till, 
transfigured by the sacrifice of each to the other, 
it is purified by death. ‘‘ Der uns vereint, Den 
ich dir bot, Lass ihn uns weih’n Dem siissen 
Tod,” sings /solde, in her misery. In the ‘‘ Meia- 
tersinger,” Hans Sachs represents the voluntary 
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sacrifice of self as the highest human love. He 
puts aside his own affection for Zva that she may 
know and enjoy the happiness and feel the spring- 
time of satisfied love. Ie sings, ‘‘ Doch des Her- 
zens siiss’ Beschwer’ Gilt’ zu bezwingen ; Es war 
ein schéner Abendtraum, Daran zu denken wag’ 
ich kaum.” When we come to “ Parsifal ” we 
have the purest love, divine in its compassion, 
which, while comprehending and feeling the trag- 
edy of erring human passion in Amphortas, heals 
the burning wounds caused by the poison of sen- 
sual enchantment, and releases the sinning 
woman, Aundry, by giving her the forgiveness of 
a suffering human heart. ‘Durch Mitleid wis- 
send,” sings the angelic choir. The tetralogy of 
the ‘* Nibelungen Ring” is the great work that 
brings out most forcibly the supremacy of Wag- 
ner’s dramatic inspiration. It was written before 
** Parsifal,” with which, however, it is closely 
connected in Wagner’s own mind, and the analo- 
gies between the heathen myth of the hidden 
hoard of gold and the legend of the Holy Grail 
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can be shown by refer- 
ring to his correspond- 
ence. These tremen- 
dous pictures do not 
speak through poetry 
alone or through music 
alone. It is only when 
the two are combined, 
and the music brings to 
the heart what the 
poem says to the intel- 
lect, while the whole is 
presented to the eye on 
the stage, that Wagner’s 
object is attained.* 

If we go deeper into 
Wagner’s choice of sub- 
jects and his poetical 
and philosophical treat- 
ment of them, his pur- 
pose becomes evident 
and well defined, but it is impossible here to do 
more than indicate the principal lines of the struct- 
ure of these great dramas, which display the cen- 
tral idea of Wagner’s thought that in self-sacrifice 
under the power of love lies the key to the mystery 
of human suffering. Enough has been said to 
prove that his leading characters are not mere 

* For a further description of all Wagner's dramas see 
Mr. Stewart Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Le Drame Wagnerien,”’ in one 
vol. (Paris: Chuillez). 


THE 





VILLA WAHNFRI », BAYREUTII, 


heroes of romance or legend ; for the poet’s art 
has carved them anew in living, yet imperishable 
marble, and, lik great works of art, they are 


more loved and appreciated the better they are 
known and understood. Goethe says somewhere 
in a letter: ‘‘It has happened, and still happens 
to me, that a k of art does not at first glance 


please me, because I have not grown up to it. 
But if it seems worth it I endeavor to get hold 


of it, and then the most delightful discoveries 
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follow. I become aware of new qualities in the 
object and new capacities in myself.” And this 
is just what happens to us at Bayreuth. Every- 
thing is there conducted with the intention of 
producing the highest dramatic impression : the 
lights are extinguished at a given moment, and 
no door can be subsequently opened to admit the 
unwary lingerer. There are three distinct signals 
to call the audience together before each of the 
three acts, an] there is also one hour’s repose be- 
tween each. After an interval of silence the first 
notes of the orchestra rise mysteriously from be- 
neath the stage, perfect in their art because that 
art is perfectly concealed ; and when the curtains 
are drawn aside the music has already conducted 


us insensibly to the opening scene. Each act 
stands a complete and harmonious whole. We 


float along with the music without conscions ef- 
fort, for the action is before us on the stage, and 
we are borne hither and thither on the waves of 
sound which descend at one moment to the 
depths of sorrows and mysteries never before ex- 
plored, and now rise to heights of bliss never be- 
fore attained. And here and there, when we 
have reached the highest pitch of excitement in 
the personages of the drama, some stately march 
or simple phrase comes to still the troubled waters, 
and we lose ourselves once more in the calm of the 
eternal sea of thought. The act comes to an end, 
the spellbound audience is scattered once more, 
and we seek an hour’s rest, to meditate in the 
solitude of the pine woods on the enjoyment of 
the voyages we have made, or on the excitement 
we have passed through—or perhaps to seek such 
refreshment as our frail bodies may require after 
such intellectual and spiritual exercises. 

Even this very superficial glimpse of some of 
the best-known works of the Master as played 
at Bayreuth will show that the existing ideas 
of musical entertainment were inadequate to in- 
terpret the art that Wagner struggled throtgh 
such clouds of misapprehension to establish. 
Hlis idea of the drama was to teach, to create 
and to regenerate, and music was only one of the 
means by which he hoped to realize his ideal. 
These aims were nowhere accepted on the oper- 
atic stage, and after six years’ experience in con- 
ducting the Opera ILouse at Dresden, one of the 
finest then existing, where he had been quite 
powerless to produce ‘ Tannhiiuser” and ‘* Lo- 
hengrin ” with the interpretation he designed for 
them, he realized that he needed a special stage, 
and an audience who came to learn as well as to 
enjoy. Wagner was a dramatist first and a mu- 
sician afterward. His first work was a tragedy, 
written at the age of fifteen, when he had never 
composed music, and while he had no scientific 
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knowledge of it, and he tells us that he discov- 
ered at once that he could not achieve his end 
without this assistance. He seems to have been 
striving at first unconsciously after some modern 
representative of ancient Greek drama, where, 
however, music was probably used as an accom- 
paniment to the poet’s words, and not as a vehi- 
cle for thought and feeling. The Greeks had 
not the musical development necessary to inten- 
sify the action of the stage by translating the 
words into musical feeling ; and Wagner, whose 
aim is to reveal man to himself, says ‘‘ music is 
the beginning and end of speech.” 

A glance at his life and writings will show how 
this idea of the musical drama found its fulfill- 
ment in the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. Ife 
explains his own aspirations frequently in many 
parts of his writings, and the following passage 
speaks for itself: ‘‘I am not writing operas, and 
as lean find no suitable name for my works, I 
call them dramas, because, at least, in this way 
the most important part of what I teach will be 
accepted from the standpoint which this word de- 
scribes.” In another place he writes: ‘‘In the 
future art work (Kunstwerk) music must maintain 
i thoroughly distinct position from that which it 
holds in the modern opera; and it may only be 
developed to its fullest extent where it can inter- 
pret most; where, on the other hand, the dra- 
matic words are the most important it must be 
subordinated to them. Music possesses exactly 
this capability of clinging imperceptibly to the 
thoughtful elements of speech; without being 
entirely silent, it leaves them almost untouched, 
while at the same time it supports them.” Like 
all great artists, he felt cramped and confined by 
the conventions of the accepted canons of taste 
and expression. The need of this new departure 
in poetry and drama was not limited to Wagner. 
As early as 1797 Schiller writes to Goethe: 1 
have always had a certain confidence that out of 
the opera, as out of the chorus of the old Baccha- 
nalian feasts, tragedy can unfold itself in nobler 
form”; and on the musical side we find it ex- 
pressed and understood by Beethoven in his sym- 
phonies. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
was performed in the old Opera House at Bay- 
reuth on the occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of the new theatre, because it seemed to 
foreshadow the advent of that new art to which 
Wagner had been devoting so much of his life 
and energy. The theatre once built, his great 
hope might be accomplished—the performance, 
not only of the “‘ Nibelungen Ring,” but of all his 
earlier dramatic works, on a specially arranged 
stage by specially trained artists to a specially 
selected audience. 
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When Wagner left Dresden in disgrace at the 
time of the Revolution of 1848 he had already 
written ‘‘T'annhiiuser” and ‘ Lohengrin,” and 
drawn out a first sketch of the ‘‘ Ring”; but it 
seems as if it were only when he had learnt the 
futility of political movements of this kind for 
the regeneration of society that he turned his 
whole attention to the means toward this end 
which were within the province of art. and which 
were within his grasp as poet and musician. 
From this time Wagner began to publish his 
ideas of what future art should be, and the 
part it should play in the development of the 
German nation. Some few friends and disci- 
ples felt with him that such a mission could only 
be accomplished and comprehended away from 
the stress and pressure of modern life ; and al- 
though there were proposals at different times for 
erecting a special theatre in Weimar, Zurich, 
Munich, and even Paris, these did not fulfill the 
requisite conditions. Amongst his warmest 
friends and admirers was Ludwig IT. of Bavaria, 
without whose generous aid the theatre at Bay- 
reuth could not have been completed. The feel- 
ing against Wagner was at that time so strong in 
Munich that it was impossible to found his the- 
atre there. Besides, it was a capital, and Wagner 
wished to give performances of his dramas after 
the fashion of the Greek festivals, away from the 
distractions and bustle of a large town, away 
from temptations to forget the ideal which would 
beset both actors and listeners, especially if the 
representations were to become frequent, and 
therefore, probably, after awhile, money seeking. 

At last the quiet little town of Bayreuth was 
fixed upon, and, thanks to the enlightened assist- 
ance of the townspeople themselves, a site was 
granted, and the great theatre was begun in 1872, 
without which the real scope and value of the 
musical dramas could hardly have been compre- 
hended by any large section of the community. 
The first performance of the ‘*‘ Nibelungen Ring” 
was given in 1876, in Wagner’s own presence. 


‘* Parsifal” was not given till 1882, and since 
that date all the other dramas have been pro- 
duced there. Although many misconceptions 
still exist as to the true interpretation and tend- 
ency, the main idea of the new art at Bayreuth is 
uly accepted and understood ; 
but it seems difficult to anticipate the advent of 
another poet owed with the like dramatic 
ith the gifts of musical as well 
It has been said that all 
spring from some great 
g the people, and that the mu- 
sical dramas of Wagner were the outcome of the 
Icevolution of 1848, just as the art of the Italian 
Renaissance sprang from the great religious 
revival of the Middle Ages. If this be so, we 
shall have to wait for some new impulse before 

ulvance or progress along the 
lout by Wagner for art develop- 
ment in the future, which is to lead, not to any 
change or refo in musical ideas, but to social 
and moral ovement. Vaguely and indis- 
tinetly, as turn from Bayreuth, through 


becoming gra 


power, combi: 
as verbal express 
true creations of art 
movement am 


we see signs 


pathway point 


Nuremberg, to the burden of everyday life, and 
wander back to Albert Diirer’s house, we feel that 


here was the c 
we have been i! 


ulle of the German art to which 
tiated at Bayreuth. Unlike the 
Italian, who realizes his ideal and reproduces 
only the beaut 1 form and color, Albert Dii- 
rer sought to express the fuiler and deeper side 
of beauty in might as well as life. Unable to 
attain its ideal in form and color, the German 
mind seeks its expression in poetry, the drama, 
and music, and we come to Schiller and Goethe 
and Beethoven, \ 


hom we have seen bearing wit- 
ness to their yearning for a fuller and deeper art 
expression. ‘This century has witnessed the most 
marvelous discoveries in the domain of speculative 
science, and the victories of engineering skill are 
quite as astonislring but Wagner’s creation of 
the Musical Drama at Bayreuth remains the 
greatest triumph of which modern art can boast. 
—M.A.A.GALLOWAY, in the Nineteenth Century. 




























AVE MARIA IN ROME. 
By MATHILDE BLIND, 
Far away dim violet mountains 
Fade away from sight ; 
Flashing from fantastic fountains 
Jets the liquid light, 
Where from Nymph or Triton’s lip 
Bubbling waters drip and drip, 


Bubbling day and night. 


Pealed from tower to answering tower 
O'er the city swells, 
Ringing in the hallowed hour, 
Rhythm of bells on bells: 
And on wings of choral song 
' Confluent hearts to Mary throng 


From dim cloistered cells. 





On the golden ground of Even— 


cr paren es as sented 


Like a halfway home 





On the pilgrim road to heaven— 


Floats St. Peter's dome: 







High, high, in the air alone— 
Man’s dread thoughts transformed to stone, 


Pinnacled o'er Rome. 


VIEW OF ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN, FROM MONTE PINCIO, ROME, 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 6—42. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


By THOMAS J. VIVIAN, 


IT am sure I do not know whether I did right, 
or whether, indeed, I am responsible for what 
happened, but you shall be the judge. Besides 
which, it will be quite a comfort to tell you the 
truth about the awful affair. 

When Lieutenant Gaynor came home last Jan- 
uary from a three years’ cruise on the Asiatic Sta- 
tion we were not engaged to be married, but we 
had been sweethearts all our lives. As you know, 
I had lived with his mother and sister at Culpep- 
per ever since my parents died, and was daugh- 
ter and sister to them in all but the name; and 
that was to be given me as soon as Roy said the 
word. So when he swung himself off the car 
steps, before the train had really stopped, he held 
out his arms to us all as we ran down the plat- 
form to meet him, and took us all in and kissed 
us all alike. No, not all alike either, for he 
kissed his mother and me again, after the gen- 
eral welcome ; and while he saluted them by 
name, he had for me a tenderer title. 

‘*Not a day older, mother—not a day!” he 
sang out in what we used to call his northwest 
voice, as soon as we were all in the dear little 
wainscoted sitting room. ‘‘ Here you are fifty 
—fifty what is it now ?—fifty-five, and not a 
gray hair in your head, while I’m getting to look 
like a badger about the temples.” 

But that was not so, for his hair was as brown 
as mine; and, indeed, why should it not be, when 
he was only twenty-nine? But it was ever the 
way of Roy not to be serious about himself. 

** And, sis,” he went on, ‘‘ you’re bidding fair 
to be as good-looking as mother, and that’s all 
you want. I'll wager a month’s pay that I don’t 
find you here when I get back from my next 
cruise. Oh, I hear things, even if you don’t write 
but once every six months !” 

“Well,” said Tirisa, ‘I knew Jean was writ- 
ing you two letters by each mail, and I thought 
that was enough from one post office.” 

“* Yes, dear heart,” said Roy, coming over to 
where I sat, ‘“‘ you are the best and most forgiv- 
ing of correspondents, and I am the worst and 
most exacting.” 

From this you will see that the affectionate re- 
lations existing between us then were accepted 
by us all, even if they were not quite formally de- 
fined. 

After dinner Roy opened his big leather port- 
manteau and brought out his ‘‘ presents.” For 
his mother there was a lovely India shawl] and a 
pair of Chinese porcelain candlesticks; for Ti- 


risa, a set of Ceylonese silver toilet cups and 
trays; and for me, two unset rubies, a cobweb 
scarf of India silk and a mirror. 

‘You know, folks,” said Roy, after he had 
been hugged again to suffocation point, and was 
sitting smoking his cigar, with us three women 
grouped about him, ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s pay schedule 
does not allow much spending money— —” 

He was summarily shut off at this point bya 
trio of protests and a threat that if another word 
were said on that subject all the presents would 
be sent back to the ship. 

“Allow me to say, then,” he went on, ‘‘ that 
your mirror, Jean, requires a word of explana- 
tion. Let me have it a moment, dear.” 

I handed it to him, and he continued : 

«Tis not much to look at, you see ; yet that’s 
all a mirror is for, isn’t it? I knew you liked 
odd things, Jean, and so one day at Cairo, after 
we had come through the canal, I went down 
among the bazaars on a still hunt. The trou- 
ble was, there were too many things to choose 
from. Such a collection of the beautiful and 
the odd as those old squatting fellows had I 
never saw. Oh, have no fear—I’m not going to 
try any catalogue work. I'll leave that for story 
writers. I was just about giving it up as a bad 
case of embarrassment of riches when I felt some 
one tap me on the shoulder. Now, mind, this is 
true business. I turned ; there was no one there, 
but right across the narrow alley into which I 
had wandered was a little black box of a shop, 
against the dark background of which there stood 
out a long white thing with two bright points at 
the top of it, like two lightning bugs on a flour 
sack. The two lightning bugs seemed to grow 
larger and larger, and I walked over to see what 
in thunder the whole thing was, when it resolved 
itself into a big white beard and a pair of Syrian 
eyes, both the property of an old gentleman 
in a black robe—the shopkeeper, in fact. I 
don’t know for the life of me why, but when I 
got close to him I felt that it was the proper 
thing to bowand say, ‘ You called me, sir; what 
is your pleasure?’ So, like a fool, I said it. 
Then there came a hole in the beard, and a voice 
said: ‘My lord wants something strange and 
small, but good.’” 

‘*How did you know what he said, Roy ?” I 
asked. 

**Oh, bless you, he spoke English quite as well 
as I do, and almost as well as you. ‘ Why, yes,’ I 
said ; ‘I was looking for something of that sort 
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—something a little better than a white metal 
spoon and not quite as expensive as a gold um- 
brella jar.’ The old fellow nodded his head, and 
said, ‘For a lady.’ He didn’t ask that, you un- 
derstand ; he made the statement. I said ‘ Yes.’ 
‘For a lady whom you love and who is not your 
sister,’ said the old fellow.” 

‘‘ Now, Roy,” said his mother, laughing, ‘‘ you 
are treating us to a sample of your yarn spin- 
ning.” 

“Tt’s the gospel truth, mother, every word of 
it,” said Roy ; and he said it so seriously that his 
mother forbore to langh further, while Tirisa and 
I were already impressed by his story. 

‘*T didn’t quite like the assertiveness of the old 
fellow,” he continued. ‘In fact, I thought it 
the rather impudent trick of a sly salesman, so I 
snorted out something you wouldn’t care abont 
hearing, when the old fellow stretched out his 
hand with the palm turned straight toward me, 
as he said: ‘Let not my lurd be angry, for my 
age is great, and age has its experience as well as 
its privileges. Here is what you seek.” With 
that he put his hand under his cloak and brought 
out this mirror. As you see, it certainly is curi- 
ous enough, and I asked him the price. ‘ Five 
thousand franes,’ he said. ‘Good day,’ suid I. 
‘Five hundred franes,’ he said. ‘Good day,’ I 
said again. ‘ Five franes,’ he said. ‘I'll take it 
at that,’ said 1. ‘ Nay, my son,’ said the old fel- 
low, ‘it’s price is five thousand franes, and I can- 
not sell it for léss. But I will make you a pres- 
ent of it, provided you give me five frances for 
these photographs of Karnak, where it was 
found.’ So I paid him the five francs and got 


the photographs and mirror.” 


‘* Well, of all Cheap John tricks,” exclaimed 
"Tirisa, ‘‘ that is the shrewdest I ever heard of ! 
Only think of the cunning of the Oriental in the 
whole transaction !” 

‘Wait a bit,” said Roy. ‘* My story is not 
quite done. I put the mirror in my breast pocket 
and carried the photographs in my hand. They 
were those cheap folding things with a red cloth 
cover, and as I walked along the whole inside of 
the little album slipped out and fell to the 
ground. When putting the leaves back I noticed 
that the pictures were not views of Karnak at all, 
but some street scenes in Paris. That made me 
mad, and I turned back to have it out with the 
old fellow, even if he had been Methuselah him- 
self. Now, mind you, I had not walked ten paces 
away from the old fellow’s place when I made 
the discovery of the cheat, yet I couldn't find it. 
There was the armor bazaar where | had been 
hopelessly gazing at the superabundance of things 
when I felt that queer tap on the back, and op- 


posite it was the alley where I had seen the white 
beard and the lightning-bug eves, but there 
wasn’t the faintest sign of either, or of the old fel- 
low, or of the shop even. I rubbed my eyes, ran 
up the alley, and found myself in a small square 
with a Turkish café on one side filled with our 
fellows chaffing a lot of smudge-eyed girls. It 
was the quickest case of ‘ Now you see it and now 
you don’t’ on record, I reckon.” 

‘He knew you would come back as soon as you 
found out the cheat,” I said, ‘* and so quietly de- 
camped.” 

‘*Folded his tent like the Arab, and all that 
sort of thing, I suppose,” said Roy. ‘I don’t 
know, I’m sure. I haven’t any explanation to 
mast. It’s the queerest thing that ever happened 
to me, and I can assure you I never opened my 
locker, where I put the mirror, without a feeling 
that I’d find that it had disappeared also. How- 
ever, there you have it, Jean, story and all.” 

‘But what about the touch on the shoulder, 
and tne—what shall I call it—the ménd-reading 
conversation ?” asked Roy’s mother, with a slightly 
troubled face. 

‘I can only repeat what I said just now, 
mother,” he replied. ‘‘I have no explanation to 
offer.” 

Naturally enough we all examined the mirror 
pretty closely after this. It was of brass, about 
eight inches long and quite heavy. The handle 
and frame were of one piece, the handle a plain 
round shaft—plain except for five slight indenta- 
tions, or rather grooves, into which the fingers and 
thumb naturally slipped when holding it. The 
frame was circular, with a roughly cut arabesque 
running round it. 

In the face of the mirror lay its oddity, for it 
was really nine mirrors—a sun and eight satellites. 
The sun, or central mirror, was a polished disk 
of metal and occupied the larger part of the 
frame, while the eight satellites were grouped at 
equal distances around it. But the satellites were 
of a slightly complex form, for while each was 
also a polished metal disk, over it was fastened 
a triangle of some dull black material. The 
back was plain, except that here again were the 
five shallow grooves for the fingers and thumb. 

** Well, what's the verdict ?” asked Roy, when 
we three women had examined the mirror sep- 
arately and in concert. 

‘‘So far as the mirror goes,” said Tirisa, ‘I 
can buy a better one in Culpepper for twenty-five 
cents.” 

“From what Roy has told us of the way in 
which he got it,” said the mother, “I should say 
that it is a cheap copy of an antique.” 

“And I think. dear.” I said, ‘that it’s the 
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quaintest, oddest looking glass that ever a girl 
had.” 

«‘ Except the Karnak belle who was the original 
owner,” said Roy, with his hearty laugh. ‘* And 
now I’m going to turn in, just to see how my old 
bed feels after three years of bunking it in a cup- 
board.” 

* * * * * * 

Roy staid with us three days, and then a dis- 
patch came, and he said he had to go away. He 
tore up the dispatch as soon as he had read it 
and threw the pieces in the fire, and stood look- 
ing into the big open grate until the last piece of 
paper was a film of ash. His mother and I were 
in the room at the time, and we both asked him 
anxiously if there was anything the matter. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘ except that I have to go away 
for a day or two.” 

‘*To the ship ?” I inquired. 

** Yes,” he said, “‘ to the ship.” 

After he had gone I went upstairs, and feeling 
uneasy and low-spirited over his departure, I set 
to the essentially feminine task of ‘‘ looking over 
things.” In the course of doing so I settled on 
places for Roy’s presents. The mirror I decided 
to keep on my dressing table, and laying it there 
with the face down, I rested my hand on it with 
the fingers and thumb in the hollows of the back 
which I have spoken of. As I did so, and was 
thinking hard and not too happily of the fashion 
of Roy’s going away, I pressed nervously on the 
mirror, only to withdraw my hand quickly the 
next instant, and with a cry, as I felt beneath 
my fingers a stir and a tingle as though I had 
touched an electric battery. ‘Then I reproached 
myself for foolish nervousness and replaced my 
hand on the mirror. 

There was no movement either of or within it. 

Then I pressed heavily, and instantly beneath 
my fingers I felt once more the buzzing stir. » 

Something was moving within the mirror. 

Roy’s story of the mysterious salesman in Cairo 
came back to me with a rush, and I was about to 
call 'Tirisa to come quickly to look into this new 
wonder, when a feeling of utter and abject an- 
nihilation of will overwhelmed me, and in thet 
state I crept miserably to bed. 

In the clear morning light I rated myself for 
giving way to foolish delusions and dreaming out 
a fag-end of Roy’s fairy tale. My purpose was, 
however, to thrust the mirror out of sight, but as 
soon as I touched it another overwhelming change 
of mood crept over me, as on the previous night, 
and blotted out my will. Breakfast, usually such 
a cheerful meal, I recollect only as a misty func- 
tion, but when that was over the distressing an- 
nulment of volition left me as suddenly as it had 


come. In its place I was conscious of a steady, 
bright plan of action whose contemplation gave 
me a glow of pleasure ; and following it, and the 
secrecy it seemed to entail, I ran upstairs, slipped 
on my ulster, put the mirror in my pocket and 
climbed the hill to see my father’s old teacher, 
Professor Glendenning. After receiving my reg- 
ular scolding for not coming to see him oftener, 
I brought out the mirror, told him how it had 
come into my possession and asked him what he 
thought of it. 

‘Well, I don’t exactly know what to say,” he 
replied, after looking it over curiously and care- 
fully. ‘It surely is not Chinese; it may be In- 
dian, although it is quite likely it was made in 
Birmingham, England. No, I’m wrong. Here 
we are—it’s Persian.” 

‘And how do you know that, professor ?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ Well,” said the professor, ‘‘I can’t say for 
sure that it was made in Persia, but here is cer- 
tainly an inscription in Persian.” And he pointed: 
to the running pattern around the frame of the 
mirror, which we had untechnically called am 
arabesque. 

** What does it say ?” I asked. 

‘‘Let us first see where it begins,” he said ; 
‘‘and I don’t know, even if I find the beginning, 
whether I can translate it. I'm pretty rusty in 
my Orientals at present, and this is Persian of an 
early epoch, if I mistake not. Ah! here we are: 
‘The eyes of me,’ that is, ‘my eyes, run into’ or 
‘over all parts,’ or ‘corners of the earth, and de- 
struction,’ that is, ‘my annihilation’ or ‘my de- 
struction, lighteth after,’ no, ‘lighteth on the 
traitor or false.” Now, then, let me try again,-and@ 
a little more metrically. It says: 


‘***My eyes run into all parts of the earth, 
And my destruction lighteth on the false one.’ 


That’s pretty close to it. Quite.a terrible text, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘“* And what do you suppose it means ?” I asked, 
nervously. 

-*Oh,” replied the professor, “‘ these texts are 
characteristic of the ancient Persian methods. 
They invested all inanimate objects, and espe- 
cially articles of their own handicraft, with strange 
attributes. A very remarkable people, my dear ; 
and you have a very remarkable object there, too. 
Take an old. man’s advice, and put it away care- 
fully.” 

All day long the portentous text kept ringing 
in my ears; not exactly ringing either, for the 
words seemed rather to be shouted into them. 

No message came from Roy for any of us that 
day, and we all said that we did not expect any, 
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because we understood that he had been called 
away on urgent duty and had no time for home 
correspondence. I don’t know what his mother 
and sister thought in their heart of hearts, but I 
know that in mine there was a tremor that kept 


me from looking those dear ones in the face. 





The spirit of the mirror had hold of me. I saw 
the threatening text like the handwriting on the 
wall; the slow, heavy tick of the old clock on 
the stairs put itself to the words; and when I 
got to my reom and locked the door I walked 
straight to my dressing table and placed my 
fingers in the imprints on the mirror’s back. 


Almost immediately a tingling vibration sprang 
The whir and shock increased 
until they became almost insupportable, and 
then with a sudden dash I seized the handle and 
brought the burnished face straight up in front 
of me. 


up beneath them. 


SEIZED THE HANDLE AND BROUGHT THE BURNISHED FACE STRAIGHT UP IN FRONT OF ME.” 


As true as I am a Christian girl this is what I 
saw: The face of the mirror, as I have tried to 
describe, was composed of a central reflector, or 
sun, while around it were eight smaller reflectors, 
or satellites, partially covered by black triangles. 
As I looked I saw that there was a strange move- 
ment going on among these satellites. The black 
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triangles were slowly turning from left to right 
on concealed pivots, while the polished disks be- 
neath seemed to have become merged into a con- 
tinuous glowing band which flashed around the 
central mirror like a rapidly revolving ribbon of 
light, turning from right to left. As it circled 
around it seemed to throw a pulsating nimbus on 
the central mirror, which remained stationary, 
contracting and expanding, and turning in and 
out on itself like those chromatrope slides that 
you have seen in a magic lantern. 

As I looked at the miraculous thing I found 
my fingers settling rigidly into the indenta- 
tions of the handle, and as the rigidity grew the 
whizzing of the black triangles increased in ve- 
locity ; the circle of light rushed the more rapidly 
around the central mirror, and the aureolesque 
light seemed to bulge and contract with more and 
more pronounced pulsations, until there was only 
one quiet and unillumined spot in the centre of 
the mirror, about the size of a silver dollar. The 
marvelous movement of the disks and the vibra- 
tory glory seemed to eat their way into my brain 
and te bind up all senses except that of sight. 
This sense, on the other hand, became preternat- 
nrally acute, and as my eyes were fixed on the 
quiet central spot I saw forming therein a tiny 
picture which had all the distance and soon had 


all the microscopic clearness of a scene looked at 
through the wrong end of an opera glass. Out 
of the shadows came at first the white napery of 
a dinner table, then the lavender of a woman’s 
dress at one side of the table, and then the darker 
figure of a man at the other side. Soon I saw 
that the woman was beautiful, but of a wicked 
beauty, and then—then I saw that the man was 
Roy. So marvelously distinct was the miniature 
scene that I could see that each of the two figures 
held a wineglass raised, and that when the glasses 
had been drained the two figures leaned across 
the table until their wine-wet lips met together 
in a kiss. 

An agonizing flame of amazement, grief and 
anger blazed up within me at the sight, and with 
a bitter cry I brought the mirror down with al) 
my might on the marble corner of the bureau. 

There was a blinding flash as it flew to pieces, 
a rattling report, and I fell to the floor as though 
I had been shot. 

* * * * * * 

And at that wretched hour and minute, as you 
have heard, the door of the room where the mis- 
erable rendezvous was being kept was thrown 
open, and a bullet from the hand of an outraged 
husband and brother officer was sent through 
Roy Gaynor’s heart. 
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Tat wonrded bird sped on with shattered wing 
And gained the holt, and ran a little space, 
Wher- brier and bracken twined a hidiny place; 
Ther? lay and wondered at the grievous thing. 


With paticnt filmy eye*he peeped, and heard 

Big b'ood drops oozing ou the fallen leaf; 

There hour by hour in uneomplaining grief 

ke watched with pain, but neither cried nor stirred. 


The merry sport-men tramped contented home, 
He heard their happy laughter die away ; 
Across the stubble by the covert side 

His merry comrates called at eventide : 


They breathed the fragrant air, alert and gay, 


And he was sad because his hour was come. 
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THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES., 


IN spite of their nearness to the coast of Corn- 
wall (a journey of forty miles to Penzance), the 
Scilly Islands are far from being a popular place 
of resort for touring Englishmen. The sea space 
to be covered is limited, but there is hardly any 
limit at times to the size of the Atlantic waves 
that lash this little archipelago. Moreover, the 
boats that ply (daily in the fish and flower season) 
between St. Mary’s, the chief island, and Pen- 
zance are mere cockleslells. It needs a strong 
or seasoned stomach to endure their caperings in 
anything like a sea; and there is often an an- 
cient fishlike perfume about the steamboats which 
in itself is enough to coax a fit of mal de mer out 
of a sensitive constitution even when the Atlantic 
is on its best behavior—merely heaving in prep- 
aration for its next little bout of wind and rain. 

And yet the islands are exceedingly interesting. 
They are a country in little, and in following 
their vicissitudes one is just as much engrossed 
as if these were the events which made or marred 
a kingdom, instead of a pocket archipelago, all 
told only some ten miles by five in length and 
breadth. 

When I landed at St. Mary’s one April day 
after a dirty passage I made a mistake offhand. 


I gave myself into the keeping of an oilskin-clad 
man with a tufted beard, and happened to re- 
mark that the weather in England was quite fair, 
and that it seemed to me too bad to plow into a 
storm almost within sight of Land’s End. 

«England !” exclaimed my guide. ‘ Why, sir,, 
this is England! What else is it ?’ 

It was an excusablé mistake. For by then he 
had brought me to the gute leading to Tregar- 
then’s Hotel, and between the gate and the garden 
were several palm trees. Palm trees don’t grow 
in the open air in England. And besides, al- 
though it was raining, the atmosphere was almost 
subtropical. I have felt the same torpor in 
Florida and Madeira. In short, it was not much 
like England, though the people were in no way 
dissimilar externally and in their speech from 
Cornish folk. And all that night I lay listening 
to the wail of the wind and the sob of the sea as 
I had never lain listening to them in England. 

Let us take a brief glance at Scilly’s history be- 
fore visiting its chief islands. 

It does not matter a rap which ancient race of 
civilization first set foot on these granite rocks. 
Had they left emphatic tokens of their visits it 
would have been different. But they have done 
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SCILLY ISLANDS. 








CASTLE 


no such thing. The Phoenicians may have used 
the isles as a sturehouse for the tin they got from 
the mines of Cornwall, or they may even have 
found tin in the Scillies themselves. It is an af- 
fair of conjecture. This I will say, however, that 
one day, adventuring in White Island, close north 
of St. Martiu’s, I found what seemed like the trace 
of old mining in one of its clefts. But the isles 
themselves can never have been rich in tin. As 
the Cuassiterides, they were probably only a trad- 
ing station. 

Subsequently they were used by the Romans as 
a penal settlement, and especially for converts to 
Christianity. This makes credible enough the 





ROCKS OF SCILLY, WITH DISTANT VIEW OF THE BISHOP LIGHTHOUSE. 
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tale told in the Saga of King Olaf Tryggvesson : 
how the famous Viking, after ravaging Western 
Scotland, England and France, came one day to- 
ward the close of the tenth century to Scilly, 
where he encountered a Christian hermit whose 
proofs of prophecy and much else converted the 
King, so that he and his warriors were there and 
then baptized. From Scilly the King returned 
to Norway, and died there in the trouble caused 
by his open warfare against Odin, Thor and Freya 
on behalf of Christianity. 

There is no mention of the Scillies in Domes- 
day Book. But in the records of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, of which it was and still is a part, 
we find that in 1353 the isles 
were a favorite place of shel- 
ter for absconding serfs from 
the mainland. It is easily 
understood. <A feudal lord 
might well hesitate twice ere 
crossing the wide channel be- 
tween Cornwall and the isles 
in quest of his property. 

The isles were then in the 
hands of the Blanchminsters, 
who were succeeded by the 
Coleshills. ‘The tenure was an 
easy one. It was held on 
‘*the service of maintaining 
twelve armed men to keep 
the castle and by the rent of 
three hundred puffins, or 6s. 
and 8d.” 
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GARRISON HILL, 8ST. MARY’S. 


In Henry VIII.’s time Leland visited the isl- preme under the duke in the islands. The first 
ands. He was industrious enough to try and lease to them was granted in 1571 by Queen 
estimate the number of rocks in the archipelago. Elizabeth, and the leases were continued, with 

5 


“There be countid 140 islatts of Scilley, that intermission during the civil war, until 1831, 
bere grass, exceeding good pasture for catail.” when the Duke of Leeds (a Godolphin) declined 


With other information, he tells us of the insecu- to renew his lease. ‘To all intents and purposes 
rity of life here in the 
sixteenth century, 
when Spain and her 
cruisers were at their 
best. ‘‘Few men be 
glad to inhabit these 
ee islettes, for all the 
plenty (of grass and 
sea fowl, it appears— 
little else, certainly), 
for robbers by the sea 
that take their catil 
by force. These rob- 
bers be Frenchmen 
and Spaniards.” 
From the Coleshills 
the isles passed into 
the hands of one Dan- 
vers, and in 1549 the 
name of Godolphin 
appears as captain of 
the group. Thence- 
forward until 1831 the 
Uiodolphins were su- ALOE STAIRCASE, TRESCO GARDENS. 
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save in matters of heresy, treason and life and 
limb the lessor was an autocrat in the isles. The 
lord proprietor (himself in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries far too large a person to 
trouble himself about this little estate) ‘‘ created 
a conrt of twelve, who were little scrupulous 
about the limits of their power.” These precious 
twelve at one time forbade the islanders to leave 
the islands, and equally prohibited the incoming of 
strangers. But they could not bring prosperity 
upon the Scillies, which were never in a more 
destitute condition than when the last Godolphin 
said he had had enough of them. After the 
Godolphins came the Smith family. Mr. Au- 
gustus Smith, M. P. for Truro, leased the islands 
for a term of three lives. and inaugurated a reign 
of peace and plenty which may even yet not have 
reached its zenith. 

Steam has done much for the Scillies, but the 
Smith family have done most of all. The flower 
industry and the growing of new potatoes for the 
London market have brought much gold into the 
islands. And yearly the number of acres de- 
voted to these lucrative pursuits increases. ‘T'wo 
or three hundred tons of lilies find their way 
every spring from St. Mary’s to Covent Garden, 
Birmingham and Manchester; and the demand 
for ‘‘Scilly whites” and the other varieties of 
narcissus and daffodil is still far from being sat- 
isfied. 

The time to visit the islauds is assuredly the 
spring, when every steamer that leaves them car- 
ries to the mainland its scores of cases of sweet- 
smelling flowers. There is a cable from St. Mary’s 
to Cornwall, and in the heart of the little capital 
of the isles a window is devoted to the telegrams 
received from the various flower markets in Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Covent Garden. Some- 
thing of the excitement of a stock exchange per- 
vades the town square in the neighborhood’ of 
these telegrams. ‘There may be a glut in the 
market, and prices will be down, or a welcome 
grub may have played havoc with the gardens of 
Scilly’s great rival, the South of France, and 
prices will then be at their highest. Be that as 
it may, it is diverting to see the expressions on 
the bronzed faces of the cultivators who have 
brought in their produce to be shipped by the 
outgoing morning steamer. 

During my first few days in the archipelago I 
tarried for a more genial turn in the weather and 
took long walks about St. Mary’s, the chief isl- 
and, for the most part in a very wet mackintosh. 
Tregarthen’s Hotel is a comfortable little house, 
and I shall long remember its clotted cream. But 
perhaps it is a trifle too near the rocks. At any 
rate, I did not like the melancholy roaring of the 








waves upon the granite in the dead of night. 
There was, too, the added joy of the fog horn 
from the Bishop Lighthouse, which the tearing 
southwest gale made audible even at five miles’ 
distance. The weather was such that a storm 
warning staid up continuously on the Castle Hill 
hard by, and the two or three visitors who came 
from Penzance in the evenings were much out of 
humor with the Atlantic. The harbor, too, was 
perforce packed with the boats of fishermen from 
Cornwall as well as the isles. Their burnt-sienna 
sails hung wet and limp, and the mariners them- 
selves lounged about disconsolately in top-boots, 
chewing tobacco, interchanging exvletives and 
shaking their heads whenever thev looked at the 
hurrving procession of black clouds overhead and 
the white horses in the roadstead. 

In fact, it was racher a devressing time. Scilly 
is not a place for metropolitan sports. A town 
of fifteen hundred inhabitants cannot support a 
theatre, and all the while there was the conccious- 
ness in most minds that a wreck or two were 
bound to occur on one or other of the terrible 
outlying ledges which fringe the principal islets. 

There isn’t a spot in the world more mortal to 
mariners than this group of rocks. The three 
lighthouses cannot help it altogether. Matters 
were much worse before the Bishop was built. 
The Bishop Lighthouse was started in 1849, but 
in 1850 such of it as had been raised was 
carried away by a storm. In 1858 the present 
granite erection was completed. The Lighthouse 
Commissioners, who visited it in the following 
year, mentioned it as ‘‘ magnificent and perhaps 
the most exposed in the world.” It is four and 
a half miles from the inhabited isle of St. Agnes 
and difficult to land upon. The four men who 
tenant it have no room for exercise save what 
the column itself affords them and a narrow bal- 
cony outside. They work in shifts of three 
months, and must feel that they have earned 
their holiday of twenty-eight days after each 
spell. But if there is anything of a sea on, their 
term of service may be indefinitely extended, as it 
is only at grave risk of life that an effort can then 
be made to remove them. 

Our anticipations in the matter of wrecks were 
sadly verified on the third day of rough weather. 
A French fishing boat had gone to pieces in the 
western reefs ; a mast and a couple of bodies were 
the first indications of it. On another island 
also a body had been washed ashore. 

A description of the isles in detail would be a 
description of a series of wrecks. There is no 
space here to do more than refer to three of these 
disasters. 


That of the man-of-war Association in 1707 has 
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been familiar with most of us for the name of Sir 
Clondesley Shovel, the admiral who was here 
drowned. The Gilstone Rock brought doom to 
the Association, which “in two minutes went 
down with all on board save one.” The romantic 
tale connected with this wreck may be given in 
Mr. Baddeley’s words, who had it on fair author- 
ity as a tradition: ‘‘ When Admiral Shovel was 
sailing across the main on his way back to Eng- 
land there was on board his ship a common sea- 
man who kept for himself a reckoning of the ves- 
sel’s course. This in itself was an unusual pro- 
ceeding, very few sailors in those days ‘possessing 
the necessary knowledge. The man declared that 
the ship’s course would take her upon the rocks 
of Scilly, and this conclusion was brought to the 


Farm), was carried by the sea to Portsellick. and 
for awhile rested on the spot of ground marked 
by that strip of sand, and ever since that time the 
grass has refused to grow there.” 

True or not, this legend has caught on, and 
nowadays the visitor who did not visit Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel’s resting place, with its ring of stones: 
and shell cross, and the typical Scilly rock in the 
background, would be thought to have neglected 
his duty as a conscientious sightseer. 

Portsellick, on the southeast side of St. Mary’s, 
was the site of another wreck, or rather drift. 
ashore, worth recording. In 1840, on the 19th 
of November, some men were gathering sea wrack 
for manure here, when they perceived among the: 
rocks the keel of a ship, bottom upward. Exam- 
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knowledge of the officers. ‘The unfortunate man 
was court-martialed on a charge of inciting to 
mutiny, and then and there convicted and sen- 
tenced to be hanged at the yardarm. Before exe- 
cution he asked and got leave to read aloud a 
portion of Ifoly Scripture. The portion he chose 
was the 109th Psalm. It spoke of him who ‘re- 
membered not to show mercy, but persecuted the 
poor and needy man, that he might even slay the 
broken in heart.’ It invoked upon him, among 
other woes, fewness of days, fatherless cnildren 
and a posterity cut off. In a few hours the reck- 
oning of the unhappy man was proved to be cor- 
rect ; the vessel struck upon the Gilstone Rock 
and was lost. The body of the admiral, still alive 
(it is whispered that he was murdered for the 
sake of a ring he wore by the tenant of Sallakey 
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ining this, one of them heard a voice, An ax was 
procured and a hole made. Through this one of 
the men thrust his hand, which was immediately 
seized by some one inside. Eventually a plank 
| three men and a boy were res- 
been thus crouched in the laza- 
ret of the ship for three days and nights, with 
scarcely room to move, almost suffocated for want 
of fresh air, and in water waist-high. An at- 
tempt they had made to pierce the ship’s side 
with a knife for breathing purposes had failed, 
luckily for them, as it would have affected the 
vessel’s buoyancy and probably drowned them. 
Ere washing ashore on the Scillies this wreck had 
been temporarily taken in tow out at sea. The 
feelings of the men may be imagined when they 
understood this and afterward felt that they were 
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abandoned again—tlhongh all 
the time their would-be res- 
‘cuers never supposed human 
life was being supported un- 
der such conditions. 

The third wreck to be men- 
tioned is that of the Schiller 
in May, 1875, a fatality still 
remembered in only too many 
families. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature about this 
calamity is the fact that the 
tetarrier Reef, on which the 
Schiller struck, is only a mile 
from the Bishop Lighthouse. 
Neither the lighthouse fog 
bell nor its lamp proved of 
service ; the weather was just 
such dirty weather as char- 
acterized my own early May 
experiences on St. Mary’s. 


The Schiller was nine days out from New 
York, with 254 passengers and a crew of 101 
men, and on the evening of the 8th of May, while 
going half-speed, she ran on one of the countless 
sharp-edged ledges of granite which abound in 
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these terrible waters. The nearest inhabited isl- 
and was St. Agnes, about four miles distant. 
Help could not arrive until daybreak, and all 
through the night the seas swept over the doomed 
ship. Ere Mr. Obadiah Hicks of St. Agnes could 
get his six-oared boat into their vicinity 
nearly three hundred of the three hundred 
and fifty-five passengers and crew were 
drowned. 

The Scilly Islanders behaved nobly to- 
ward the rescued from the Schiller, and 
could not have shown more feeling at tlie 
funerals of the drowned bodies that were 
recovered if these poor people had been 
near relatives. ‘‘ The greater part of the 
coffins had wreaths of flowers on \hem, 
while in the graves a quantity of flo vers 
were strewn.” A letter signed by three 
of the rescued and addressed to the New 
York Herald does more credit to the Scil- 
lonians in 1875 than any words I can 
write. ‘* Everyone that possibly could,” 
says this letter, ‘‘ showed by their presence 
(at the interments) the keen sympathy 
they felt toward the remains of our 
friends. Of the many ladies and little 
girls who laid wreaths of beautiful flowers 
on the coffins we shall ever retain a pleas- 
ant memory. The recent scenes on the 
Scilly Islands can never be effaced from 
our memory.” 

The Schiller is not likely to be forgotten 
in the Scillies for manyaday. The old 
churchyard of St. Mary’s will bear wit- 
ness to it when the present generation of 
islanders have died off. Of the two most 
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conspicuous monuments 
here, the lesser memorializes 
one of the ladies drowned 
on this May 8th, 1875. The 
picture this old burying 
ground makes on a quiet 
summer’s day is soothing 
enough. But its tombstones 
tell many a disastrous tale. 
It is not often that snow lies 
in the mild climate of the 
Scillies. The mention of 
climate, however, reminds 
us that the winter of 1890-1 
was an exceptionally severe 
one. Certainly the contrast 
of Australian palms with 
snow deep about their stems 
was a strong one. 

3ut enough of dolorous 
retrospect. It is time to see 
something of the islands under their brighter pre- 
sentment. 

St. Mary’s, the chief island, is for some reasons 
the most interesting; while Tresco, as contain- 
ing the residence of the Smith family and for its 
subtropical vegetation and pretty landscapes, 
presses it hard for the post of honor. For my 
part, I preferred St. Martin’s to them both. 

One characteristic all the isles have in com- 
mon—extremely cruel rocks. But on a mild, 
bright May day one is indisposed to think of this. 
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borhood of Peninnis Head on St. Mary’s. The 
intelligent Scillonians discern all manner of out- 
lines in these rocks, one of the most striking of 
which goes by the name of the Loaded Camel. 
The Jolly Rock here is memorable for the wreck 
of the Minnehaha in 1871, when the captain and 
nine men were drowned. ‘To appreciate Penin- 
nis, it must be visited in half a gale of wind. 
The roar is then tremendous, and the white spume 
on the blackened rocks makes a magnificent pict- 
ure. In a downright storm such a visitation 
would be dangerous, for the foothold is slippery 
enough at the best of times, and a false step (ini- 
tiated by the wind) would be instant death. 

St. Mary’s population is about 1,500 souls, 
most of whom inhabit the little town itself. But 
in the heart of the island there are several snug 
valleys, which shelter desirable farmhouses. Here, 
and here only, can trees of any size be induced to 
flourish. And here the best of the ‘Scilly 
whites” shed their perfume abroad until the 
hour of their cutting and packing in cotton and 
wool for the mainland. 

The castle on Garrison Hill is well worth as- 
cending to, not for its own sake, in spite of the 
initials E. R. and the date 1593, but for its broad 
view of the archipelago and its breezy, gorse-clad 
little downs. As a fortress it has no standing 
nowadays. A single foreign man-of-war conld 
in an hour or two take possession of the Scillies, 
if the pilot could guarantee its commander against 
total loss on one or other of the rocks in the chan- 
nels of approach to the capital. 

Tresco is the show island of the Scillies. Its 
gardens, open to the scanty public which can get 
to them, are wonderful for such a latitude. There 
are avenues of palms in the most healthy condi- 
tion, and ferns from the antipodes that grow as 
luxuriantly here as in their native soil. The lord 
of the isles is generous in his invitation to visitors 
to use this lovely tract of land, in the midst’ of 
which, embraced by flowers, are the ruins of the 
old abbey which fell like so many others at the 
dissolution in the sixteenth century. Dispersed 
about the garden are a number of figureheads of 
wrecked vessels. In the old days the profit de- 
rived in the Scillies from wrecks was deemed con- 
siderable enough to be mentioned in the deeds 
of lease. Now these poor figureheads, battered 
and broken, are all the wreckage tribute the 
proprietor of the isles takes from the sea. The 
Scillonians have long outlived the reputation they 
formerly shared with other maritime folks of en- 
treating Heaven for wrecks, among other desirable 
blessings. 

In the centre of Tresco, on a hill, golden with 
gorse and populous with rabbits, rises a memorial 


to the first of the Smiths in Scilly. A more im- 
posing situation for a monument of any kind can 
hardly be imagined. Standing by this stone, one 
can look nowhere without being amazed at the 
lacework of rocks in the sea. The islets are none 
of them lofty, the highest point being only about 
200 feet above sea level ; but that makes the pros- 
pect the more comprehensive. One looks from 
that fine rock, Round Island, in the north, to the 
black beading ten miles away south and the fa- 
mous Bishop, which represent the deadliest of 
Scilly’s reefs and their beneficent antidote the 
lighthouse. Round Island is just a cube of rock, 
157 feet high, with a lighthouse on its summit, 
It seems inaccessible, and it really is little short 
of being so. 

There is no hotel worth the name in Tresco. 
But visitors who know their way about the world 
can get lodging with a fisherman here and there. 
Of course there is nothing in the world to do ex- 
cept potter abont with a paint brush, or fish, or 
be content to lie on the greensward among the 
violets watching the marvelous light-and-shade 
effects on the sea and rocks thus intermingled on 
all sides. 

From Tresco I passed to St. Martin’s, the most 
northerly of the larger islands. Ilere a farmer 
gave me lodging for a few days, and a more 
homely time I have never spent, with clotted 
cream and cockles as important articles in my 
daily bill of fare. The garden was almost too 
sweet with daffodils and narcissi. My host and 
hostess were good to behold in their hearty pro- 
portions and the bronze of their faces; and their 
sons and danghters were like unto them. 

In my wanderings from St. Martin’s I crossed 
at low tide to White Island, in the quartzose ser- 
pentine rocks of which it seemed to me I recog- 
nized the troublous handiwork of miners. The 
cliffs here were gemmed at their bases with an 
astonishing variety of sea anemones, red-brown, 
gooseberry-green, greengage and strawberry hue. 
There were other attractions, including a number 
of very frightened sheep, who had evidently not 
seen more than one man before, and a section of 
an ironclad ship which had got stuck bodily on 
the rocks, as a cockchafer may get impaled on a 
knife point. In short, White Island and its gulls 
and rock curios made me neglectful of the tide, 
so that I had little time to spare in crossing the 
channel knee-deep where 1 had walked dry-skod. 
An hour later it would have been a case for a 
swim. 

St. Martin’s downs are among the joys of life in 
the Scillies. Ilere and there one discovers traces 
of prehistoric inhabitants, in barrows and stone 
circles. My good host and I were to have gone 
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forth with spades against one of these old tombs. 
But my friend’s wife prevented us. She was su- 
perstitious, as the thoroughbred islander so often 
is, and the idea of disturbing a person’s bones dis- 
tressed her. 

However, it did not matter. Tlenty of the 
Scilly barrows have already been investigated. 
They have yielded little except dust and frag- 
ments of pottery. But they have served as good 
material for the photographer, if not for the ar- 
cheologist. 

Between St. Martin’s and Tresco is the islet 
of St. Helen’s, a picturesque jumble of rocks, 
bracken, gorse and bramble. This islet was for- 
merly inhabited. ‘The remains of a pesthouse 
still stand on it, with a bit of a broken bedstead 
in a roofless room. One wonders who the last pa- 
tient here was and what became of him. T'radi- 
tion whispers that the islet was last used for this 
purpose in Napoleonic times, when a French fleet 
once anchored in St. Helen’s Pool, and was un- 
commonly glad to get away without an accident. 

Bryher is the fifth island in order of impor- 
tance, with a population of about one hundred, 
and an alehonse with the pleasant name of the 
Mountain Maid. ‘The north part of Bryher isa 
forbidding mass of sombre cliffs. The name Hell 
Bay, given to the water they half inclose, is none 
too inappropriate. A ship could choose no worse 
part of the Scillies than this on a wild dark night. 
There would be no chance for it if it struck here. 

Looking across the strait between Bryher and 
Tresco, one sees a rocky islet midway and a tower 
on the Tresco side. The latter is called Crom- 
well’s Castle, and presumably it does date from 
the Commonwealth. The Scillies held to King 
Charles I. as long as ever they could, and it was 
necessary to overawe the islanders a little. As 
for the islet rock, it is Hangman’s Island. We 
learn from legends that an execution or two here 
took place a long time ago. Nowadays nature 
undertakes most of the executions for which the 
Scillies are notorious, 

Two rocks contiguous to Bryher must not be 
overlooked. The one 1s bold, being about an 
acre in area, called Scilly: the archipelago takes 
its name from this little islet. Castle Bryher, 
the other, just to the southwest of Bryher, is a 
thoroughly typical Scilly islet. Grim enough in 
itself, it is encompassed by black rock teeth which 
are only too well designed to knock holes into 
the bottoms of innocent vessels. Such of the 
Scillies as Castle Bryher look well in a storm, but 
they are then to be given the widest of wide 
berths. 

The last island I visited was St. Agnes, in the 
southwest. None of the Scillies exist in such an 


atmosphere of wrecks and wreckage. It is pitiful 
to stroll along its rugged shores and mark the 
skeletons of the dead ships that have come to 
grief hereabouts or drifted hither. St. Warna, 
the old patron saint of the island, seems still to 
exercise her power in this respect. 

Tradition tells us that they were a very bad lot 
on St. Agnes centuries ago. The tale is related 
of a Shetland minister years back who thus pub- 
licly pleaded with Providence : “If it please Thee 
to cause helpless ships to be cast on the shore, O 
dinna forget the poor island of Sanday!” Here 
on St. Agnes they were worse than that. They 
not only entreated St. Warna for wrecks, but sac- 
rificed to the malevolent lady and helped her, by 
putting up false lights, to lure vessels on to their 
rocks. But this was long ago; and the same tra- 
dition which tells us of their iniquity tells us how 
one day all these wicked islanders crossed to St. 
Mary’s for a wedding and were drowned that 
evening on their way back. 

I found St. Warna’s Well with diffienlty. Af- 
terward I made acquaintance with old Obadiah 
Hicks—the same who first came to the rescue of 
the survivors from the Schiller. I had hoped to 
hear much of interest from this son of the soil. 
But I found the poor gentleman sadly deaf and 
disinclined for general conversation. 

The Devil’s Punch Bowl on St. Agnes has no 
more to do with Satanic revelries than the same 
punch bowls elsewhere. Ut is only another of the 
many examples of the action of rain and wind 
upon yielding stone. 

The little girl who guided me about the north- 
ern and eastern part of St. Agnes took me at 
length into the churchyard. The present church 
here is modern, to replace an earlier structure 
raised some two centuries ago. The first of these 
churches was built with the salvage money re- 
ceived from a wreck. | The existing church bell 
once rang on board a ship, and is also a relic of a 
wreck. Ialf the material of the older houses is 
wreckage. You may discover the door of a cap- 
tain’s cabin welded into the wall of a cottage, for 
instance. As for the fencing ané@ gates about the 
islands,-one and all, these when of wood are 
ships’ timbers, pure and simple, pierced by ma- 
rine worms and still decorated with barnacles. 

But to recur to the little girl. She took me into 
the churchyard, where the grass was long. 

‘What is there to see here ?” I asked her. 

‘* Nothing,” said she, lifting her finger to her 
mouth—* only that,” she added, suddenly lower- 
ing her finger and pointing. 

It was just a common grave mound among 
other common grave mounds, but newly made. 

“‘ Well, and what’s that ?” I inquired. 











«The poor sailor that was washed up on Mon- 
day, with no clothes on him !” said the little girl. 
These words strike the keynote of the pathos 


that invests the Scillies. 
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WRECK OF THE ‘* MINNEHATA,” OFF 8ST. MARY'S. 


about two thousand prosperous fisherfolk and 
market gardeners, but they are also the last resting 
place of a multitude of unknown waifs of the sea 
They are the home of —nameless, without nationality, unrecognizable. 
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HIGH TIDES.* 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


N the breakfast room of the 
Grosvenor Square house 
& man was standing on 
the tiled hearth, gazing 
down into the coals that 
filled the highly polished 
grate. 

Forty-eight hours had 
passed since Lady Pal- 
grave’s ball, and the weather was still raw and 
foggy. The man had arrived in London late on 
the previous night, and as yet encountered no 
member of his family. He stood with hands be- 
hind him, like Napoleon at St. Helena, and his 
frowning eyes betrayed the unpleasant drift of 
his thoughts. His appearance betokened a high 
liver, an uncompromising despot. Ilis hair and 
trim mustachios showed streaks of gray ; his eyes 
were dark and: piercing—their cold stare often 
produced an uncomfortable effect upon nervous 
people. Though inclined to stoutness, Sir Victor 

Palgrave had a fine, erect figure. His hands were 

white and shapely, his manners distant, even for- 

bidding. 

A servant brought in the morning papers. Sir 
Victor did not turn or look. The door opened a 
second time, and a woman in a soft shining gray 
gown entered—Lady Palgrave. 

Ifusband ard wife bowed coldly to each other. 
With a slow, reluctant step her ladyship advanced 
to the fire. 








‘‘Are you quite well after your journey ?” she 
faltered. 

‘* Quite,” replied Sir Victor. 

He saw that the sight of him had thrown her 
into an agony of apprehension. 

‘*You have been in Cornwall, attending to 
your mining interests ?” 

“Yes,” said the baronet. 

‘ Vol. XXXIX., No. 6—43, 
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‘**T did not look for your return so soon.” 

‘*T dare say not,” grimly ; ‘and yet I exceeded 
by many hours the limit set for my absence. But 
you do not remember such trifles, Violet-—you are 
two deeply absorbed in your damned balls. Was 
the last one a snecess ?” 

sy an effort she kept her voice steady. 

‘Decidedly. I regret that you were not pres- 
ent.” 

A sardonic smile curled his lips. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to say polite things to 
me. You are not good at dissembling. We both 
know that you found my absence a great relief.” 

They stood on opposite sides of the hearth— 
the fair, sad-eyed woman, the jealous, arbitrary 
man. In their youth they had been lovers, but 
they were no longer young, and -between them 
now yawned a gulf which nothing could bridge 
over. The world declared Sir Victor Palgrave 
and his wife to be an unhappy pair, childless, 
and widely dissimilar in tastes ; but, after all, the 
world knew nothing Of the real causes that sun- 
dered the two. 

‘‘H[ave you guests in the house, Violet ?” asked 
the baronet. 

A cold chill ran over her. . 

so No,” she at 

“Good. Y 
St. George ?” 

** He will join us directly.” 

**T want a little conversation with that boy. I 
have found a wife for him in Cornwall. Don’t 
watch the door, Violet-—you are growing abomi- 
nably nervous. I suppose you coaxed Derek to 
your ball ?” 

‘*Yes, Derek was there,” she stammered. 

«« And to what belle did he pay court ?” 

Instinctively she put up her hand to grasp the 
high mantel. 
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** Belle ?” she echoed, vaguely. 

‘Exactly, madam. Derek always dances. It 
is fair to presume that he did not go without a 
partner at your devilish ball.” 

He had spoken truly when he said she was not 
good at dissembling. Her jeweled fingers tight- 
ened on the carving of the mantel. 

“Oh, no! A young girl—a débutante—en- 
grossed him much of the time. Ido not think 
you ever heard of her. She came fron—from 
Paris with an old acquaintance of mine.” 

Sir Victor, suspicious by nature, fixed a stony 
stare on his pale wife. 

‘* Very odd that Derek, the heir of the house, 
should select such a person for special notice ! 
Who was the girl ?” 

*T have just told you, Victor.” 

‘* But her name, madam ? How dull you are !” 

**T do not know—I have forgotten it,” an- 
swered Lady Palgrave, wildly, recklessly. 

The baronet moved toward her across the tiled 
hearth. 

**Good God! what have I said to throw you 
into a panic? Your nerves are shaky—you dis- 
sipate too much—we are both growing old. Or 
is there more in this matter than I yet see ? Per- 
haps you are trying to hoodwink me ee 

In her extremity she sent up a voiceless prayer 
for help; and as if in answer the door swung 
back and St. George entered the breakfast room. 

Affecting to see nothing wrong in the appear- 
ance of the pair, he held ont his hand to the 
baronet. Sir Victor took it promptly. He had 
always lived on good terms with his heir. In his 
eye, however, a malicious devil sparkled. 

‘* My dear boy,” he said, in a lively tone, ‘‘ you 
appear at precisely the right moment. What was 
the name of the girl with whom you danced at 
Lady Violet’s ball? Unfortunately, her ladyship 
has forgotten it.” 

St. George, surprised, glanced toward the pale 
woman at the end of the hearth, and met a look 
desperate, imploring. It told him plainly that he 
must not speak, 

‘* By Jove! sir,” he answered, ‘‘let me think. 
She was called Miss Paul—yes,” with great cheer- 
fulness, ‘it certainly was Paul. She seemed a 
a nice little thing—no nonsense about her, you 
know, and she danced like a sylph. Had she 
been blond, instead of brunette, 1 might have 
lost my heart, but I have a decided weakness for 
blondes. Well, sir,” changing his subject with 
haste, “did you find your Cornwall mines all 
right ?” 

‘*T went to Cornwall for other things than 
mines,” answered Sir Victor, sharply. ‘I have 
been looking up a wife for you.” 
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The subject was not a new one—it had been 
mentioned more than once in the baronet’s house- 
hold, but St. George’s consternation was unmis- 
takable. 

**A wife !” he stammered. 

““Yes. Let us sit down to breakfast now, like 
Christians.” 

They sat down. An ominous silence had fallen 
on the trio. Sir Victor was the first to break it. 

** You have had your fling, Derek,” he said, 
bending his hard, piercing gaze upon his heir. 
‘You have seen the world—wandered at will 
over it—spent a great deal of money—pleased 
yourself in all ways. The time has now come for 
you to please me, and settle down to the serious 
business of life. I went to Cornwall principally 
to arrange a marriage for you with Miss Jane 
Meriton, the daughter and heiress of my old 
friend Major Meriton of the Guards —a fine 
young woman of the all-around, up-to-date type. 
She can talk Isben to you, and German philoso- 
phy. She knows all about Mme. Blavatsky and 
telepathic force, and she has written a book on 
political economy.” 

**Good Heaven !” 

“Oh, you need not be dismayed! The fin-de- 
siécle girl is expected to know all these things. 
Miss Meriton will bring you lands and manors 
for her dowry.” 

**T cannot think of such a marriage for a mo- 
ment, sir.” 

‘You must, and you shall !” cried Sir Victor, 
and the nostrils of his aquiline nose expanded 
slightly. ‘‘ You have roved and squandered 
enough. In a few days Miss Meriton will come 
to London with the major—see that you then be- 
gin your wooing! Of course I take it for granted, 
sir, that your heart is free ?” 

Derek looked across the glittering white table, 
and was seized with a reckless desire to dash the 
truth, like a bomb, straight at Sir Victor’s head. 
But Lady Violet’s pale face restrained him. He 
had not the heart to make further discord in this 
unhappy house. He therefore inclined his head 
—a movement which Sir Victor interpreted to 
suit himself. 

“*Very glad, my dear boy, that you have no se- 
cret entanglements,” he said, “for I cannot be 
gainsaid in this matter, you know. Gad! I have 
chosen a wife for you, and you must take her.” 

St. George lowered his mutinous eyes. 

‘‘Give me a few davs for reflection, sir,” he 
said, in a noncommittal tone. 

“What the devil do you want of reflection ?” 
demanded the baronet. 

‘*Matrimony, sir, is a very serious matter.” 

‘Rubbish! Well, have your own way, but re- 
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member, Derek, my mind is set upon Miss Meri- 
ton.” 

‘I will remember,” answered Derek, dryly. 

Shortly after the morning meal, as Sir Vic- 
tor’s heir was passing through a corridor of the 
Grosvenor Square house on the way to his apart- 
ments, he saw Lady Palgrave’s waiting woman, 
Parks, silently, cautiously descending a staircase 
which led to an unoccupied suite of rooms on an 
upper floor of the mansion. 

She bore in her hands a tray, and her air of 
stealth and secrecy piqued the young man’s curi- 
osity. He stopped, and at sight of him Parks 
recoiled and uttered an exclamation. 

** What !” said St. George; “‘ has Lady Palgrave 
a guest in the house ?” 

Parks mutterea something unintelligible, and 
darted by like the wind. As she passed he ob- 
served that the tray contained a Minton breakfast 
service for one While St. George lingered at the 
foot of the stair, half indifferent, half wondering, 
another figure appeared on the landing above, 
and began to glide downward with the girlish 
grace peculiar to Lady Palgrave. Her eyes fell 
on the man watching her from below, and she 
grew rigid 

**T see!” she flashed. ‘Sir Victor has set you 
to spy upon me !” 

‘*My dear Lady Violet,” answered St. George, 
“‘Jo you really think the réle of spy would suit 
me ?” 

She came on-.down the stair, and held out her 
hand remorsefully. 

‘Forgive me, Derek—it was horrid of me to 
say that, for you have always been my good 
friend ” She cast a timorous glance around. ‘Is 
Sir Victor still in the house ?” 

‘“‘He has gone to the park,” answered St. 
George. ‘‘ ‘The sun is breaking out of the clouds, 
and like all good horsemen, Sir Victor wishes to 
be seen in Rotten Row at the proper time. But 
you know he is tremendously sharp on a scent— 
it is impossible to conceal anything from him 
long.” 

Their eyes met—hers frightened and perplexed, 
his sympathetic and reassuring. 

‘* Your town house is not the place for secrets, 
Lady Violet,” said Derek. ‘ Let us move away 
from this stair—we may be seen.” 

She understood, and walked promptly off with 
him, 

‘‘My poor boy,” murmured Lady Palgrave, 
‘‘Sir Victor has chosen a wife for you !” 

‘‘So it seems,” responded St. George, with a 
peculiar smile. 

‘‘T have seen Jane Meriton. She is learned 
beyond measure, and a perfect fright—oh, you 


will never, never bring yourself to marry her, 
Derek !” 

“Very true,” said Derek, with stifled laughter ; 
*‘and for the best of reasons, Lady Violet—I am 
married already. ‘here! is not that a crusher 
for you? But I feel sure that you will keep my 
secret ” 

And he bowed and left her. 

For » moment Lady Palgrave stood irresolute, 
then, turning about, she flew back to the stair, 
mounted it, opened a door at the top of the 
flight and entered a charming boudoir 

The windows were smothered in fluted muslin 
and filled with pots of blossoming plants—brill- 
iant red and brightest yellow. Pretty French 
furniture stood here and there, and at a Chippen- 
dale desk in an alcove sat Paulette Dole, writing 
busily. She wore a tea gown belonging to Lady 
Palgrave, and looked none the worse for the ex- 
perience of the ball night. 

For eight and forty hours this room had shel- 
tered Paulette. Of all the servants, Parks alone 
knew of her presence in the house. Here mother 
and daughter had talked and wept together, com- 
forted each other, and tasted a little stolen hap- 
piness. 

As the door opened Paulette glanced up from 
her desk and began : 

‘“‘T am writing to Dr. Hartman, and I will 
ask gs 

But the sentence was not finished, for my lady 
swept up to the girl in pale alarm. 

‘You must leave London!” she announced, 
breathlessly. 

Paulette started to her feet. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘‘Sir Victor knows that I am 
in his house !” 





**No; but he is likely to discover the truth at 
any moment. St. George has warned me. I must 
send you away. ‘The poor comfort of hiding you 
longer under my roof is denied me. I will hurry 
you to another shelter. ‘There is no further 
safety in this city for David Dole’s daughter.” 

She held Paulette’s head to her breast and cov- 
ered her with kisses. The hunger of motherhood 
spoke in every caress. Nature always demands 
vengeance for her wrongs. My lady had gone 
childless for many years, knowing all the while 
that she possessed a living daughter. Now her 
outraged heart clamored for its rights—now the 
girl that Violet Palgrave clasped in her arms 
seemed to her the only precious thing that the 
wide world coutained. 


‘“‘T am ready to go at once,” said Paulette 
** Not for worlds would I stay to bring down Sir 
Victor’s wrath upon you. Of course I cannot 
expect to remain in his house, I little dreamed,” 
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mournfully, “when I was talking about him at 
the ball that my poor father and I were the cause 
of his hatred for all Americans.” 

Lady Violet laid her pale, tear-wet cheek 
against her daughter's. 

«Tt kills me to give you up, Paulette.” 

‘‘Be brave, mamma. Have we not had two 
days and nights of happiness here? So long as I 
live I cannot cease to thank God that I have been 
permitted to find my mother, and to know and 
love her for that length of time.” 

‘* Paulette,” answered my lady, in a dull, de- 
spairing voice, ‘since Sir Victor took me from you 
in your babyhood he has hated me—I have hated 
him. I think he often regrets that he ever sought 
or found me. He cannot forgive or forget the 
past. He is also unhappy because he has no chil- 
dren. I, on the contrary, rejoice that none were 
sent to fill your place in my heart—though forced 
to live without you, I have, at least, been able to 
hold that place against invasion—ready for your 
return tome. And now, a second time my hus- 
band comes between us—a second time he parts 
mother and child !” 

** Courage |” replied Paulette, bravely. ‘‘ Wher- 
ever we may be, mamma, you and [ can never 
seem like strangers again—never again feel en- 
tirely hopeless or sorrowful. Even Sir Victor is 
not able now to separate us in heart. Shall I 
make peace with Mrs. Coxheath and go back to 
her service ?” 





‘Oh, no, no! I trust you have looked your 
last on that dreadful woman. In Angust every- 
body leaves London. Sir Victor will go to Scot- 
land—I to the Continent. If you can be concealed 
during the intervening days I shall find it easy 
to take you with me. In some village of the 
Black Forest, or among the Swiss mountains, you 
and I, apart from the world, may be happy for 
awhile together.” 

‘But how can you conceal me, mamma 2?” ’ 

**Delay is impossible 





a& temporary shelter 
must be secured at once. Parks, my waiting 
woman, is a trustworthy creature—I shall consign 
you to her care, and for want of a safer refuge 
send you to Hawkridge Court—Sir Victor’s manor 
in Kent. It has the advantage of being near Lon- 
don. Iam often closely watched, but as soon as 
possible I will join you at the court, and in the 
neighboring village find a suitable person who 
will consent to hide you till I make ready to start 
for the Continent.” 

Paulette kissed her pale mother. 

*«<To serve you, and to follow you through the 
world,’” she murmured, ‘‘that is all I ask, 


mamma! Let me go, then, to the manor in 
Kent.” 
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Parks was called in haste. The waiting woman 
packed a bag, dressed Paulette in the plainest 
garments that my lady’s wardrobe afforded, and 
tied a veil over her face. Lady Violet looked on 
with anxiety. 

**T am full of misgivings!” she sighed. ‘Oh, 
Parks, see that no harm comes to her !” 

**T will, my lady—you can trust me,” answered 
Parks. 

Mother and daughter embraced with tears. 
The world is full of strange happenings. When 
and where would the two meet again ? 

“At the first opportunity,” said Lady Pal- 
grave, ‘‘I shall steal away to Kent and satisfy 
myself that all is well with you. Oh, child, my 
plans seem feasible, but something tells me they 
will not succeed—they will not sueceed !” 

‘‘Let us not part desponding,” Paulette an- 
swered, stifling as best she could her own fears. 
** When you come to Kent, mamma, you will find 
me safe and happy, and we shall go to the Black 
Forest, or the Swiss mountains—all as you have 
planned.” 

**God grant it!” murmured Lady Violet. 

Attended by Parks, Paulette went stealthily 
down the stair and out of the Grosvenor Square 
house. At a safe distance from its door, Parks 
hailed a close cab, and the pair entered it, and 
were driven off to the Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Lady Palgrave, left alone in the deserted bou- 
doir, locked into the Chippendale desk Paulette’s 
half-completed letter, and the writing materials 
that her hands had touched, and then sank into 
a chair, and with tearless eyes and lips set in a 
bitter line, silently fell to reviewing her past life. 
At that moment my lady loathed her husband 
with all the strength of her being. 

Lunch hour drew on. The unhappy woman 
arose and carefully arranged the little room, 
which would henceforth be sacred to her, because 
it had for a few hours sheltered her daughter. 
This done, she descended to her own elegant 
apartments, made her toilet unassisted—Parks by 
that time was far on her way to Kent—and with 
a firm front went down to meet Sir Victor at the 
lunch table. 


, 


He had returned from the park in high spirits. 
His smiles, his affable manner, immediately 
aroused my lady’s apprehensions. Sir Victor was 
always pondering mischief when he attempted 
amiability. 

‘Positively you are aging at a fearful rate, 
Violet,” he said, in a cheerful tone. ‘‘ Why do 
you wear gray? It is abominably unbecoming. 
And you have been crying, too—that spoils your 
eyes, and is, besides, devilish depressing.” 

She made no reply. 
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“‘Iv’s a pity yon have given up riding,” con- 
tinued the baronet. ‘ Rotten Row was at its best 
this morning. By the way, I must not forget to 
tell you that I met Burton there—Burton of the 
Blues. He was at your ball the other night.” 

‘‘T have forgotten !”’ murmured my lady, ab- 
sently. 

‘‘Gad! you find it convenient to forget many 
things, Violet! As a special favor, I begged Bur- 
ton to recollect who the lady was that he saw 
with St. George at the ball. My faith! His 
memory is better than either yours or Derek’s! 
Do you recall the answer made by my heir when 
I questioned him this morning? Miss Paul, he 
called the girl—ha! ha! Derek is growing sly— 
infernal sly! Now, Burton remembered her per- 
fectly. He said she was an American, and that 
her name—would you believe it, madam ?—was 
Dole— Paulette Dole !” 





CuHapTerR XXIII. 


At the very moment when Sir Victor Palgrave 
was announcing his discovery to his dismayed 
and terrified wife, Parks, at the Kentish Station, 
had found a fly, and was riding with her young 
charge along a charming road, betwixt hedge- 
rows and hop fields, to Hawkridge Court. 

At the lodge, Molly Dunn came to the door, 
and with a start recognized my lady’s waiting 
maid ; but Parks deigned her only a curt nod, 
and the fly went on to the house. 

A few old family servants held possession of 
the court. On the ground floor of a wing— 
the most secluded portion of the mansion— Parks 
selected and arranged a sitting room and bed- 
room for Paulette, and quarters for herself ad- 
joining. 

“If we’re to stay, miss,” she remarked, ‘‘ my 
lady will send luggage. So far as J can see, 
there’s nothing about to disquiet a hare. Sir 
Victor, the housemaids say, hasn’t been nigh the 
place for weeks. You’re as safe here, miss, as 
though you were locked in the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 

Paulette looked with interest on the great 
Tudor house standing in the midst of sloping 
lawns and beech avenues and noble gardens. 
This was her mother’s home! Then she thought 
of Captain Davy across the sea, behind the high 
gates of a retreat, and the hot tears burned her 
eyelids. Surely both parents demanded her ten- 
derest pity and love! How tragic, how unreal 
their story seemed ! 

Parks, obedient to instructions received from 
nv lady, waited on Miss Dole with great defer- 
ence, and kept her eyes turned in every direction 
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for signs of peril. The first day Paulette did not 
leave her room. The next Parks permitted her 
to take a brief airing on the terrace, and also be- 
guiled her loneliness by showing her about the 
vast and splendid apartments of the court. The 
third day came and passed. No message from 
Lady Palgrave. Paulette, anxions and depressed, 
watched the beech-bordered drive and wondered 
at the delay. 

**You may be sure, miss,” said Parks, “that 
my lady hasn’t yet seen a chance to leave Lon- 
don. Sir Victor is that sharp sometimes, no 
mouse could stir in the house and he not know 
it 1” 

** Poor mamma !” murmured Paulette. ‘‘ I must 
have patience.” 

Night fell. A big round moon flooded lawns 
and gardens with silver splendor. Paulette drew 
her chair to a reading table, on which a shaded 
lamp burned, and opened a book. Observing 
these movements, and oppressed with much soli- 
tude, the waiting woman crept off to the servants’ 
hall for a little social distraction. 

‘lm just dying to talk to my fellow creat- 
ures,” she said to the housekeeper. ‘‘ Such blessed 
dull business J never knew as watching young 
miss day in and day out.” 

In the lonely sitting room Paulette was read- 
ing these lines : 


** And if we meet again, we'll smile again— 
If not, be sure, this parting was well made.” 


She threw down the book. Through a neigh- 
boring window the moonlight beckoned her. She 
arose and went toward it. 

Even at that hour Lady Palgrave might come. 
She listened for carriage wheels, but heard noth- 
ing. Restraint bored Paulette as it did Parks. A 
sudden desire to breathe freely again, to act with- 
out surveillance, overcame her prudence. Softly 
she raised the long, low window, and stepped out 
upon a silent, dewy terrace. From thence she 
antered a walk bordered with trees that time and 
weather had twisted into grotesque forms, and 
glided recklessly off into the garden. 

With all its beauty and grandeur this Kentish 
home had brought her mother no happiness. 
Wealth nor title, it seemed, could exorcise in 
Lady Palgrave’s heart the demon of regret. 
Pondering this sad fact, Paulette passed an es- 
paliered wall, and stumbled upon a great thicket 
of roses, just bursting into pink and white bloom. 
She stopped, put out her hand to pluck tle near- 
est blossom, like Beauty in the fairy tale, and 
with a result as amazing, for a man started up 
from among the roses and grasped her extended 
wrist rudely. Paulette had just time to see a 
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thin, sallow face, with colorless eyes and scanty 
black whiskers, staring into her own, then she 
was released ; a voice muttered, “‘ Beg pardon !” 
and the apparition darted back into the thicket 
and vanished. 

With quickened breath Paulette hurried away 
from the spot. Who was the man? Some serv- 
ant, perhaps, appointed to watch the grounds by 
night. She neared the end of the walk. There 
advancing footsteps startled her anew. A flash 
in the moonlight, as of a white dress—the revela- 
tion of a beautiful young face—a start, an in- 
voluntary cry, and the two girls, parted since the 
old Dole Haven days, rushed into a close em- 
brace. 

‘* Laurel, dearest Laurel !” 

‘“‘Darling Paulette !” 

Thousands of miles distant from wild, tempest- 
swept Cape Cod, in the garden of this stately 
English manor, they laughed and wept together. 

At first astonishment and joy robbed them of 
breath, then questions and answers poured out in 
a torrent. 

‘*You are married,” said Paulette. ‘Is your 
husband with you in England ? And how—how do 
you happen to be at Hawkridge Court ?” And 
Laurel answered : 

‘*My husband brought me. You need not 
open your eyes, dear. His name is George Derek 
Keppel St. George, and he is Sir Victor Pual- 
grave’s heir. Was ever anything so extraor- 
dinary ?” 

‘‘7 can match your story with one as strange,” 
said Paulette. ‘* You find me in this place be- 
cause Lady Palgrave is my mother—my dear, 
dear mother, whom I thought dead. She has 
told me her story and claimed me as her child.” 

There was nothing to do after that but sit 
down on the stone brink of an adjacent fountain 
and talk over all the strange events which had 
befallen each. Not very far away the rose thicket 
nodded, and if an ear in that prickly ambush 
drank in the greater part of the conversation the 
two friends were none the wiser. They had many 
things to tell, amazing experiences to relate. 
With clasped hands they sat in the moonlight by 
the tinkling water, engrossed in each other, care- 
less of the passage of time. 

“So both you and I, Laurel, are hiding from 
Sir Victor Palgrave !” said Paulette. ‘‘ How very 
strange! And neither of us has yet seen his 
face |” 

‘‘Heaven forbid that J should see it!” an- 
swered Laurel, with fervor. ‘‘I would rather en- 
counter ‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness’ 
than Sir Victor. He will crush me like a worm 
when he discovers I am the wife of his heir.” 
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**Oh, I hope not !” said Paulette, in alarm. 

‘** He will, dear. He seems to be a bad lot al- 
together. ‘Tell me, Paulette, have you heard 
from Chester Coxheath since the night he rescued 
you from the London street ?” 
‘Indirectly. He came to Grosvenor Square on 
the following day, and Lady Palgrave received 
him. He inquired if I was safe and well. She 
answered yes—that I had found friends, and that 
he must not trouble himself further about me. 
He went immediately away.” 

**Poor fellow!” murmured Laurel. ‘‘ When 
one thinks of that dreadful woman, his wife, one 
can forgive his misdeeds. I offer him my pity 
and sympathy. And so you came to grief, dear, 
because you refused to consider my husband as a 
possible suitor ?” Laurel laughed softly, mischiev- 
ously. ‘Our two lives seem tangled together, 
like threads in a careless hand, Paulette. I am 
glad you did not fall in love with Derek, or he 
with you—there was a real providence in that !” 

Paulette laughed also, but rather uneasily. 

‘And you are living at the lodge, Laurel ? 
Mark my words, some day Sir Victor will meet 
you, and become immediately reconciled to St. 
George’s choice. But with me the case is differ- 
ent—Captain Dole’s daughter he must hate till 
the end of time. I can never be other than a 
burning offense to him-—a terrible reminder of 
the past. Lady Palgrave dared not keep me in 
London lest he should discover me there—poor 
mamma!’ Then, with a change of tone, she 
asked : ‘‘Is there a watchman in these grounds 
at night, Laurel ?” 

**T think not,” replied Laurel. ‘‘I walk here 
at this hour, and meet no one. Of course I dare 
not show myself by day, for fear of village gossip. 
So I take nocturnal strolls, and Molly Dunn at- 
tends me. To-night a restless baby detained 
Molly indoors, and Iexventured forth alone.” 

““Then I wonder,” mused Paulette, ‘‘ who the 
man was that I saw just now in the garden. As 
I was about to pluck a rose he sprang up before 
me, like a jack-in-the-box, and seized my arm 
very rudely, but released it the moment he saw 
my face, and disappeared in the thicket.” 

‘¢What was he like ?” asked Laurel, in a star- 
tled tone. 

“Tall, lean, yellow, with black whiskers—I 
had no time to observe more.” 

Laurel sprang up from the brink of the fount- 
ain and clutched her companion nervously. 

‘‘Come away, Paulette! Do you know that 
you have described Jasper Hading perfectly ? 
Let us walk toward the lodge and Molly Dunn. 
This English garden seems so vast and lonely at 
this hour!” She hurried Paulette down a path 
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toward the lodge. ‘*The night that Derek 
brought me to Hawkridge Court we saw that 
man pass the gate. He is in England—he knows 
my whereabouts. I feel certain that he is lurk- 
ing in this vicinity.” 

‘‘Oh, Laurel, cannot you send some one to 
search the grounds ?” 

“Yes; but Hading has probably seen us to- 
gether, and he will not wait to be discovered. 
Hark! what do I hear? Some one is coming !” 

Out of the moonlit shrubbery burst Parks, the 
waiting woman. Alarm and reproach mingled in 
her face as she flew to Paulette. 

‘‘Tf you please, miss, my lady charged me to 
take care of you !” she began, with a distrustful 
glance at Laurel. ‘ Lor,’ I never got such a scare 
in my life! When I found your window up I 
thought you had been carried off bodily.” 

‘‘T am quite safe, as you see, Parks,” answered 
Paulette, ‘‘and I have been made very, very happy 
by meeting, most unexpectedly, an old and dear 
friend at Hawkridge Court.” 

She flung her arms around Laurel. Trouble 
and uncertainty had gathered thickly over her 
head, and Paulette’s courage seemed ebbing a 
little. 

*‘Shall I see you to-morrow ?” she faltered, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘Oh, Laurel, dear, shall 
I see you again to-morrow ?” 

‘© Yes, yes,” answered Laurel. ‘‘ We need not 
be lonely now, Paulette. While you are at the 
court and I at the lodge we can meet and talk 
daily. Ah, if you cry, I, too, shall lose heart, 
and think new misfortunes are coming to us 
both.” 

They embraced and parted. Laurel flew back 
to the keeper’s lodge, turning again and again in 
the moonlight to wave good night to her friend, 
and Paulette went away with Parks to the great 
Tudor house. 

She was nervous and depressed, and after reach- 
ing her rooms in the court her mood did not 
change. Though Laurel’s proximity cheered and 
strengthened her, yet her heart remained heavy. 
She dismissed Parks, whose vigilance was growing 
unbearable, and the waiting woman retired to her 
own closet. Without removing any garment, Pau- 
lette then threw herself upon her bed, and lay for 
a long time listening to the wind in the ivy, and 
thinking of Laurel—of Chester Coxheath—of a 
hundred disturbing things. Once she heard a 
door close softly, and her heart leaped, as though 
Lady Palgrave stood at the threshold ; but noth- 
ing came of it. Moonlight flooded the windows, 
Across the drawn curtains the wavering shadow 
of vines, tossed by the wind, flickered fitfully. 
By and by Paulette’s eyelids grew heavy. Youth 


and weariness overpowered mental anxiety. She 
slept. 

Not long. A slight noise near at hand brought 
her senses back with a jerk. She arose on her 
elbow and listened. Was Parks stirring in the 
adjoining closet? No. Silence reigned every- 
where. Shadows and moonlight still played on 
the windows—nothing unusual could she see ex- 
cept a single beam of light shining through the 
keyhole of the door. 

‘*Ts it possible,” thought Paulette, ‘ that Parks 
forgot to put out the lamp? I am certain that 
I saw her do it! Something must be wrong. 
Perhaps my mother is here.” 

She slipped off her bed, and ran toward that 
tiny, telltale gleam. Thrilling with expectation, 
she opened the door and stepped into the sitting 
room. 

A timepiece on the mantel pointed to the hour 
of ten. <A lamp was indeed burning on the read- 
ing table, and in a chair beside it sat a man, with 
his back to Paulette. At the sight she recoiled a 
step in astonishment and alarm. The man arose 
and turned toward her. She had never seen him 
before—his face, hard, cruel, uncompromising, 
was the face of a stranger. 

“Shut the door !” he commanded, sharply. 

Though conscious that she was placing a bar- 
rier betwixt herself and Parks, she obeyed. 

‘Your servant is in there, I suppose,” said the 
man, grimly. ‘‘I do not care to have her see or 
hear me. Come nearer. Are you Lady Palgrave’s 
daughter ?” 

Against her will, and sickening with sudden 
fear, Paulette moved toward him. 

*< Yes,” she answered. 

He bent upon her a terrible look. 

‘And I,” he said, ‘‘am Sir Victor Palgrave !” 


Cuapter XXIV. 

‘*On, my lady !” shrieked Parks, ‘‘she’s gone ! 
—you’ve come too late !” 

On the threshold of Paulette’s sitting room 
Lady Palgrave was standing, with veil thrown 
back, and eyes roaming around the room in search 
of something which she did not see. She had 
just alighted from a fly at the door of the court, 
and here was her waiting woman shrieking wildly 
at sight of her, and wringing a pair of distracted 
hands. From an opposite doorway the face of 
the housekeeper, full, also, of consternation, 
peered into the room. 

‘“Who is gone, Parks ?” demanded my lady. 
** Rouse yourself ? What has happened ? Where 
is Miss Dole ?” 

But Parks, with another shriek, collapsed into 
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the nearest chair. The housekeeper made haste 
to explain the situation. 

‘‘ Nobody knows anything about it, my lady,” 
she said. ‘* Parks swears on the Book that she’s 
as innocent as a lamb. When she went to her 
sleeping closet last night she left Miss Dole in 
her bedroom, making ready to retire. Parks 
never heard a word from her, nor yet a move- 
ment, but when she woke this morning, my lady, 
young miss had disappeared, without trace or 
sign. Her hat and jacket were missing, and at 
daylight I found a door that opens on the garden 
unbarred, and also in this room a lamp still burn- 
ing, as though young miss had forgotten it. And 
oh, my lady,” with a groan of dismay, ‘‘ this is 
all we know about Miss Dole !” 

Further inquiry only elicited the same state- 
ments. Miss Dole had gone to her room at night, 
and in the morning she could not be found— 
there was the whole matter in a nutshell. She 
had left neither word nor token to throw light on 
her flitting, or indicate the way she had taken. 
Parks, overwhelmed with the catastrophe and the 
fear of my lady’s displeasure, sobbed and groaned 
dismally. 

‘How ever could young miss get off without a 
sound,” she said, ‘and with no one knowing it, 
unless she was spirited away by spooks ?” 

‘“Who was at the court last night ?” asked 
Lady Palgrave. 

‘‘Not a soul! We’ve lived like the pelican of 
the wilderness since your ladyship sent us here.” 

“‘And can you think for a moment, Parks, that 
Miss Dole left my protection of her own will ?— 
If she made no outcry, if she wrote no farewell 
message, she was prevented, by force, from do- 
ing so.” 

“Oh! oh !” groaned Parks. 

** Compose yourself, and tell me when you last 
saw Sir Victor ?” ' 

‘‘ Not since I left London, my lady. Yesterday 
Miss Dole kept close to her own rooms. In the 
evening I found her walking the garden with a 
young woman that’s staying at the lodge—the 
housemaids say she’s some relative of Molly 
Dunn’s, but young miss called her an old and 
dear friend —it’s not possible, I suppose, that 
such a party could have aught to do with her van- 
ishing ?” 

‘« Everything seems possible of late,” answered 
Lady Palgrave, bitterly. ‘‘ Have you inquired for 
Miss Dole at the lodge ?” 

‘‘Dear me, no. I’m afraid nobody has thought 
to do it. Our wits are all astray, my lady.” 

‘Go immediately, Parks, and fetch the person 
that you saw with Miss Dole last night !” 

Parks went. She found Laurel in the ivied 


porch, playing with Molly Dunn’s rosy cherub. 
The waiting woman told her errand. 

‘*Panlette gone!” cried Laurel, putting the 
child from her in alarm. ‘‘ Vanished in the mid- 
dle of the night, as though swallowed by the 
earth! Oh, this is dreadful !” 

She hurried with Parks to the court. Derek 
had told her that she need not fear Lady Pal- 
grave, and indeed the white-faced woman, wait- 
ing, a picture of stony despair, in Paulette’s de- 
serted sitting room, filled Laurel with pity rather 
than dread. Bravely she crossed the threshold 
to meet Sir Victor’s wife, and her fair classic face 
and golden head seemed to light up the place 
like a burst of sunshine. 

‘It’s the young person from the lodge, my 
lady,” said Parks. 

Lady Palgrave signed for her waiting woman 
to withdraw. She gazed wonderingly at the hand- 
some stranger, and said : 

‘“*T hear that you were in the garden last night 
with Miss Dole—that you claim to be her friend. 
Parks has told you of her disappearance—per- 
haps you can explain it ?” 

Laurel shook her beautiful head. 

‘I knew Miss Dole in America, madam—we 
were schoolmates. Yes, we are friends—we love 
each other dearly. I cannot think what has hap- 
pened to her. We parted in the grounds before 
nine o'clock —she returned to the house with 
your servant. I have not seen her since.” 

**Stop one moment! You are, you must be, 
Laurel Hading.” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

‘*Paulette has mentioned your name repeat- 
edly to me, and always with affectionate praise.” 

‘That is like Paulette !” sighed Laurel. 

**Can you give me no clew to her disappear- 
ance, Miss Hading ’” 

**None—it amazes and frightens me—I can 
make nothing of it. For two or three days she 
had been waiting for you at the court.” 

*« Yes, and I tried to come to her earlier, but 
I was watched—I could not escape from London. 
When she met you in the garden last night per- 
haps she told you her story ?” 

‘She did, madam.” 

«* And mine ?” 

‘* Yes, madam,” in a low voice. 

“‘Sit down by my side, Miss Hading—let me 
take your hand. It is good to find Paulette’s 
dearest friend at Hawkridge Court this bitter 
day! My heart goes out to you because you also 
love her. Since you know our history I may 
speak to you freely. My daughter seems born to 
great misfortunes. Some one has taken her by 
force from Hawkridge Court.” 
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“Oh, cannot you seek and find her, madam ?” 

Ludy Palgrave had drawn the girl toa seat, and 
was regarding her sadly, wistfully. 

**T shall seek her, and I shall find her, Miss 
Hading. Let me look at you a moment. Pau- 
lette,” with a wan, tearful smile, “‘ declared that 
you bore a striking resemblance to me.” 

‘‘I think we have eyes and hair alike, madam,” 
said Laurel. 

“*Yes; and as I look in your face I am re- 
minded, somehow, of my own youth. 
I may have been what you are now.” 
deep breath. 


Years ago 
She drew a 
‘« Miss Hading, how is it that you, 
an American, chance to be in England, living 
with Molly Dunn ?” 

The blood flew into Laurel’s face. 

‘‘A few months ago,” she faltered, ‘‘1—i— 
married an Englishman.” 

‘* Ah!” said my lady, sadly and seriously. ‘‘Go 
on—do not hesitate !” 

Won by the kindness in her look, Laurel made 
a sndden resolution. 

**Lady Palgrave,” she said, ‘I will fling my- 
self unreservedly upon your generosity. My hus- 
band is Derek St. George. Do not betray us. I 
am nameless, penniless—a person of whom Sir 
Victor Palgrave is sure to disapprove. Derek 
brought me to the lodge—he is hiding me here. 
Should the baronet discover me I shall undoubt- 
edlv be made to suffer.” 

My lady sat as though stunned. 

‘*T will not betray you,” she said, at last. ‘‘ Sev- 
eral days ago St. George told me that he had 
made a secret marriage. When you entered this 
room I felt that you had some bearing, indirect 
or otherwise, upon my life. Does your husband 
visit vou at the lodge ?” 

‘‘ Yes, madam.” 

“When he comes again tell him Paulette’s 
story. He will not be greatly amazed. He knows 
that I must have some secret reason for my inter- 
est in that poor child—he also suspects that in 
my early youth I was the wife of another man. 
More than once Sir Victor, in Derek’s hearing, 
has hinted darkly at that fact—reproached me, 
without mercy, for the past.” She rose to her feet. 
“IT must go now,” she said, quietly, “and look 
for Paulette.” 

‘*Oh, madam—where ?” 

‘In London. The key to this mystery is to 
be found there.” 

“You do not mean 

‘‘Yes. Sir Victor can explain all that puzzles 
as. He has taken her away. It was easy for him 
to track her to the court. Heed my warning, 
child—keep out of his way. He will not spare 
you any more than he has spared your friend.” 
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She put her delicate hands on Lanrel’s shoul- 
der and looked at her kindly, even tenderly. 

‘‘T am glad that I have seen you,” she said. 
‘*T approve of Paulette’s friendship—I approve 
of Derek’s love.”’ Then she summoned Parks, and 
said: ‘‘We must return to town by the next 
train.” 

In thoughtf 


mood Laurel retraced her steps 
to the lodge. 


Parks packed a Gladstone bug, 
and closed the rooms in the wing of the court. 
Mistress and maid fared back to London. 

At the Grosvenor Square house Sir Victur Pal- 
grave had not been seen since the previous day. 
With such patience as she could command, Lady 
Palgrave composed herself to wait. That night 
passed—another day came and went. The even- 
ing lamps were twinkling in the square when the 
door opened and the baronet sauntered into his 
wife’s drawing room. 

Fresh from the hands of his valet, faultlessly 
groomed, he saluted Lady Violet with a cool, 
tranquil air; but as she glided forward to meet 
him he quailed in spite of himself. Her face was 
haggard and white, her eyes shone feverishly. 
She made him think of a lioness robbed of her 
whelp. 

** What have you done with my daughter ?” 

Those were her first words, hurled at Sir Victor 
like missiles, 

‘*T have always heard that your daughter died 
many years ago, madam,” sneered the baronet. 

‘*T mean the young girl, Paulette Dole, who 
disappeared from Hawkridge Court two nights 
ago.” 

‘* What rubbish are you talking, Violet ? How 
should I know anything about that young woman ? 
I wonder,” sternly, “‘ that vou dare speak of her 
to me. It is, to say the least, deuced bad form.” 

‘‘T dare speak of her to the whole world—I 
am a coward no longer. Have you killed her, 
Victor ?” 

** Don’t be theatrical—why should I kill her ?” 

‘* Because she is the child of David Dole, and 
you hate her fiercely. You went down to Hawk- 
ridge Court by night—do not deny it—you can- 
not deceive me !—and carried her away from that 
shelter. Whither? ‘ell me—I will know !” 

She was thoroughly aroused. It annoyed him 
to see her eyes flaslh—her delicate face grow hard 
and bitter. 

‘For sixteen years, Violet, you and I have pre- 
served a decent silence on the subject of that 
girl,” he said, frowning, ‘‘and now with brazen 
boldness you stand up and demand her of me— 
your husband !” 

‘* What have you done with her, Victor? You 
cannot evade me!” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Gad! for persistency, commend me to a 
woman! I find you very tiresome, Violet—you 
have also a devilish disagreeable temper — you 
need the whip hand over you. Plague take the 
girl 44 

‘¢My daughter! Where is my daughter ? An- 

swer, or to-morrow I will publish to the whole 
world your story and mine !” 
‘©Good ileaven ! what a fury you are in! Com- 
pose yourself. You dared introduce Miss Dole 
into this house—my house. Then, fearing dis- 
covery, you sent her to Kent. I got wind of the 
matter, and went to Hawkridge Court. I saw 
Miss Dole, and laid the case—your case—before 
her. Really she was not unreasonable. She ad- 
mitted that she must not become a bone of con- 
tention betwixt husband and wife, nor bring dis- 
grace upon my name. She also acknowledged 
that no reasonable person could expect me to 
tolerate her presence in England.” 

‘‘What did you do with her ?” Lady Palgrave 
fairly shrieked. 

He smiled. 

‘‘Turried her straight to Liverpool, of course, 
and put her on board a transatlantic steamer. 
It was imperative that I should rid myself and 
my house of a noxious intruder—I ask you, did I 
not choose a simple and harmless way of accom- 
plishing that end ?” 

A look of horrible hopelessness came into Lady 
Palgrave’s ashy face. 





“* You sent that child across the sea alone ?” 

“Why not? In these days women of all ages 
and conditions may travel without a companion. 
I bought her ticket and some necessities for the 
voyage, and placed her in the care of the captain 
of the steamer. I would be very glad to hear of 
the sinking of that particular ship in mid ocean, 
Violet, but—pardon my brutal frankness—there’s 
no such good luck for me! Without doubt, Miss 
Dole will land safely on the other side of the 
water. Before we parted I gave her my word 
that I would tell you why she left Hawkridge 
Court, and in return I made her swear never 
again te set foot in England. She was somewhat 
reluctant to take the oath, but,” lifting his eye- 
brows expressively, ‘‘I found means to compel 
her.” 

‘‘ What means ?” demanded my lady. 

“‘T threatened to make you suffer for her cb- 
stinacy. The method worked like a charm. She 
promised all I asked.” 

Lady Palgrave stood like a figure in stone. Her 
heart was following after the lonely girl who had 
been hnrried from Hawkridge at night, and 
threatened, coerced and frightened into submis- 
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sion to Sir Victor’s will. She thought of Paulette 
yielding from love of her unhappy mother to the 
baronet’s demands—of the great wide sea over 
which the young voyager was now sailing, farther 
and farther from that mother’s arms and heart. 

“Victor,” she said, drawing in her breath with 
a shudder, “do you know what you have done ? 
Cast my child upon the world alone! In the 
States she has no friends who can shelter or pro- 
tect her; and her father”—she spoke the words 
with difficulty—*‘ her father is confined in a mad- 
house.” 

** A very good place for him !” said Sir Victor. 

“To you and to me he owes the loss of his 
reason.” 

‘Nonsense! It is more than sixteen years since 
I, in the interest of law and good morals, parted 
you from David Dole.” 

‘*That does not matter. Heartbreak is some- 
times a slow process. I think he was the only 
being on earth who ever loved me, and I do not 
need to be told that he could find no consolation 
for the sorrow of his youth—no ocean deep 
enough to drown it, no continent wide enough 
to distract him from its memory. And now he is 
in a madhouse, I tell you, and his daughter—my 
daughter—lhunted from me like an unclean thing, 
is left without parent, or home, or helper.” 

It was not in his nature to endure this. His 
face grew dark, his cold eyes began to glitter. 

‘You may not know it, Violet, but it is in 
shocking taste for you to so much as allude to 
that cursed Yankee sailor.” 

‘When one’s heart is wrung one must speak.” 

** Bah! Dole, you say, was the only being that 
ever loved you? ‘Twenty years ago, Violet, you 
were a penniless governess, but handsome—un- 
commonly handsome. I remember another man 
who made an ass of himself by eloping with you 
—another man, willing then to ery, ‘ All for love, 
and the world well lost,’ like the biggest idiot in 
history.” 

‘And how long did that man’s infatuation 
last ?” asked my lady, with bitter scorn. 

**To marriage, at least, and the severe damage 
of all his worldly prospects.” 

‘** Before a year had gone you deserted me cru- 
elly, Victor—you only were to blame for all that 
happened afterward.” 

‘* Let that pass, madam. Confine the conversa- 
tion to the mad sailor and his daughter. Miss 
Dole confessed to me that she came to London 
with an American whom you knew, and that you 
recognized her at the first meeting—an interest- 
ing illustration of the unerring maternal in- 
stinct !” 

“She told the truth.” 
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«* And after that, madam, you had the damna- 
ble folly to reveal yourself to the girl !” 

As though scourged into defiance by his words, 
she looked straight and unflinchingly in his thun- 
derous face. 

‘‘Had my daughter been happy, sheltered, 
guarded,” she answered, ‘“‘I might have kept si- 
lent — yes, heard her voice, touched her hand, 
looked upon her grown to womanhood, and still 
preserved my secret. But to find her berefc of 
home and natural protector — the environment 
that such a girl needs for safety and happiness— 
ah, that was too much! I could mot remain 
dumb. My strength was unequal to the trial. 
And now I am glad, glad that I had the courage 
to tell Paulette the whole wretched truth. You 
have been hard and cruel with her, Victor—you 
have been hard and cruel with me; and,” with a 
cold positiveness more convincing than rage, ‘I 
hate you for it !” 

She had never before irritated him in this fash- 
ion. He glowered angrily. 

‘*}[ate, Lady Palgrave, is no new sentiment 
betwixt you and me,” he sneered. ‘‘I fancied I 
was showing a good deal of forbearance in my 
treatment of Dole’s daughter. Faith! you have 
made a mighty to-do about her—you sicken me, 
madam. I assure you, [ have had quite enough 
of Paulette Dole.” 

My lady’s pale face seemed to grow paler. 

*‘And I have had so little of her!” she replied, 
with a larking sob in her voice. ‘‘ When she was 
a baby, clinging about my neck, you forced me 
to give her up—you forbade me to hold com- 
munication with her—to ask or receive news of 
her, except through your lawyers; and still the 
demand for sacrifice continues! Iam required 
to take up my life again, as though she had not 
entered into it. Iam to forget that she is alone 
and friendless in the world—I am to forget that 
she exists at all.” 

*«Exactly. You state the case well !” said Sir 
Victor. ‘* Your duty to me, to the station you 
occupy, to the society in which you move, de- 
mands all this of you.” 

With a strange smile on her lips Lady Palgrave 
turned toward the door. 

“Then you would part me forever from my 
daughter ?” 

‘*Consider_ the work already accomplished, 
madam !” 

She looked back at him, and her eyes were like 
blue flame. 

‘“When I again forsake my child, Victor, may 
God forsake me! You have had your will con- 
cerning Paulette—now—xnow I will have mine!” 
And she went quietly out of the drawing room. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


UNDER the thickset garden hedge a man was 
lying face downward on the earth. 

Twilight had fallen. The stars were out; a 
soft wind swayed the hoary beech trees The man 
had entered the place from the great shadowy 
park, and crept, like a snake, into the ambush of 
that dense green wall. With his fingers clinched 
in the roots of the hedge he lay listening intently. 
His hat was off and lying near him on the ground. 
His lean, alert face was as yellow as wax. For 
three weeks he had been in England, on the track 
of Laurel. He had spent the time partly in Lon- 
don, partly in the vicinity of the court. The 
guard on the railway had begun to wonder who 
the queer chap was that muffled himself so 


closely and always alighted at the little station - 


near Hawkridge. Of narrow, sluggish mind, 
fixed in purpose, and concentrating upon one 
idea all the forces of his unscrupulous nature, 
Jasper Hading had become a monomaniac with 
long brooding over his infatuation for Laurel. 

Down a path, sheltered by high shrubbery, the 
murmur of voices approached. Feet grated on 
the gravel. In an opening among the leaves two 
figures appeared— Derek St. George and his beau- 
tiful wife. 

Laurel wore a pale-green gown, with a cluster 
of roses pinned to the black velvet corsage. Iler 
yellow head was uncovered. One white hand 
rested on the arm of her husband, and her eyes 
were turned lovingly to his face. All uncon- 
scious of the proximity of the party under the 
hedge, the twain came on slowly, talking in an 
undertone. 

** Last night Sir Victor carried me off to dine 
with his friend the major,” Derek was saying, 
‘and I was obliged to sit out the meal with Miss 
Meriton. Good Heaven ! what a bore the creature 
is! She talked of theosophy, politics and meta- 
physical tenets—things known and unknown. 
She made open love to me before the whole 
company. I tell you plainly, Laurel, you and I 
must prepare to emigrate. We might go out to 
Australia and buy a sheep farm—perhaps that is 
a better idea than fiddling for a living in the 
States. I’ve a few hundred pounds, inherited 
from my mother, that will be useful in a new 
country.” 

**T am ready to go anywhere with you, Derek,” 
answered the brave, tender voice of Laurel. ‘Is 
Sir Victor still in London ?” 

** Yes,” moodily ; ‘and he grows more unbear- 
able in temper every day. Your friend Miss Dole 
and her affairs have ruffled him a good deal. To- 
morrow he will preside at some public banquet. 
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As I don’t wish to upset him for the occasion, I 
will hold my peace till it is well over, and then 
make a clean breast of everything. Were it not 
for my stolen visits to the court I couldn’t en- 
dure existence at the present time, Laurel. Ah, 
thank Heaven, all goes well with you here !” 

*“Yes; but should Sir Victor discover me, 
Derek, he would probably pack me off to America 
in the first steamer, and deal with me geaerally 
as he dealt with poor Paulette. When I think 
of her I tremble for myself.” 

‘* Lady Violet, you know, instructed me to tell 
you that Sir Victor had sent your friend back to 
her own land. Iam glad, Laurel, you made that 
full and free confession to her ladyship—-she looks 
at our marriage in the right light. Miss Dole’s 
loss is affecting her deeply. There is something 
in her appearance that I do not like. Of course, 
the breach grows wider betwixt her and the bar- 
onet. I hope your friend will find means to com- 
municate with Lady Palgrave as soon as she 
reaches America. ‘Thank God,” with an impa- 
tient sigh, ‘‘in Molly Dunn’s little house—in 
your company, my darling—I can forget for 
awhile the troubles of the unhappy Palgraves !” 

‘*Poor boy !” murmured Laurel ; “ betwixt Sir 
Victor and Miss Meriton you are actually growing 
wrinkled and grim. Let us hope the two will 
not force you to bigamy in spite of your teeth. 
Tell me, Derek, do you really think that Jasper 
Hading is now staying in England ?” 

‘“‘Why, I saw the fellow, or his wraith, the 
night I brought you to the lodge !” 

‘‘One’s eyes sometimes deceive one. Of late 
I have thought a great deal about him. The 
shadow that rests on my birth troubles me more 
than ever, now that you have revealed to me your 
own rank in life.” Her fair face grew sad and 
wistful. ‘‘I am almost sorry, Derek, that I did 
not decide to negotiate with Hading about those 
papers.” 

‘* My darling !” 

‘Oh, don’t think that I wish I had consented 
to marry him. No, no. But by a little skillful 
management, perhaps, I might have secured the 
box and its contents, Derek.” 

‘*That is, if Jasper Hading has a box.” 

“ Somehow, I cannot doubt it. The story must 
have some foundation in fact.” 

‘‘ Hard to tell. I, for one, care nothing about 
it. I have declared repeatedly, Laurel, that no 
accident of birth can affect my love for you.” 

‘*But J care, Derek—I cannot bear to think 
that you have made a bad bargain, and for your 
sake I am deeply, desperately anxious to see Jas- 
per Hading again.” 

‘‘Nonsense! That cur?’ You must be dis- 


tranght, darling. Do not give another theught 
to his lies.” 

They passed close to the spot where the sinis- 
ter figure lay in the darkness of the hedge. Jas- 
per Hading listened to their subdued voices, their 
words of endearment, but was not once betrayed 
into a sound or movement. He may have clinched 
the hedge roots a little closer with his crooked 
fingers, but that was all. Presently Derek struck 
a match and consulted his watch. 

‘‘T have hardly time to catch the London 
train,” he said. ‘‘I must make a bolt for the 
station, darling. Before I see you again Sir Vic- 
tor will know our secret.” 

They embraced hurriedly. For a moment her 
white arms, in loose, beribboned sleeves, lay like 
lilies about his neck. 

** Courage !” said Derek. ‘If Sir Victor is ob- 
durate, we have the Australian sheep farm left 
to us, you know.” 

Then he reluctantly tore himself free, and rush- 
ing through a neighboring gate, disappeared into 
the park. 

Laurel, with his kisses still warm upon her lips, 
stood alone under the stars, in the garden of 
Hawkridge Court. 

The wind murmured in the shrubbery. A 
night bird’s note sounded from the beech trees, 
and Jasper Hading, under the hedge, peered out 
at the beautiful figure in the walk, with a fury of 
savage passion firing his brain. She had said 
that she was deeply, desperately anxious to see 
him again. Well, should he seize her then and 
there, stifle her cries, carry her off bodily, like 
the villain in a play ? Cautiously he raised him- 
self to his knees. In the dark of the hedge his 
pale eyes shone like a cat’s. Laurel heard the 
movement, and threw up her lovely chin. A 
thrill of apprehension ran over her ; but the next 
moment the stout figure of Molly Dunn appeared 
in the walk and called : 

‘*Where are you, Miss Laurel? The dew is 
falling. I've brought a wrap for you.” 

‘*T am here, Molly,” answered Laurel, rushing 
promptly to meet her humble friend. 

Molly threw a shawl upon the girl’s shoulders. 

‘“*You’d better come in with me, Miss Laurel ; 
the grounds are lonely at this hour.” 

‘‘ They are indeed,” assented Laurel. ‘I heard 
a noise just now as of some one moving in the 
hedge, but it must have been the wind. There! 
you shall take my hand, and I will go back to the 
lodge with you.” 

She went off down the walk, protected by that 
stout peasant woman, who was a match in phys- 
ical strength for any ordinary man. Jasper Had- 
ing gnashed his teeth. She was out of his reach 
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—he could not harm her. One cry from Molly 
Dunn would bring all the servants of the court 
about his ears. He saw the two figures disappear 
in the distance—the shadows of the shrubbery 
closed about them. ‘There was nothing for him 
to do but rise and leave the great garden—fare 
back to London. 

He stood upin the shelter of the hedge, brushed 
the leaves and dirt from his clothing and set his 
hat on his head. She had married the heir of 
Sir Victor Palgrave! Hading was fairly stag- 
gered. He longed to curse aloud. ‘The tide of 
circumstances was setting darkly against him. 

Verily he had come to England on a fool’s er- 
rand! Did it matter now whether the truth was 
revealed or covered up till the end of time? Be- 
ing a hard, cool man of business, he began to cal- 
culate the shrinkage in value which the letters 
and papers had sustained. As proofs they were, 
of course, still precious, and he might be able to 
sell them at a high figure, either to Laurel, who 
was, by her own confession, longing to interview 
him on that very subject, or to another party, 
equally interested in obtaining possession of them. 
Good English money was all that Hading could 
now hope to obtain from further detention of the 
box. 

Silently he sneaked out of the garden, and 
across the dark park to the village. 

He tramped about the little station till the 
train puffed up, then traveled second class to 
London, and at the Victoria Station called a cab 
and drove to Grosvenor Square. There he dis- 
missed the vehicle and proceeded on foot to Sir 
Victor Palgrave’s house. 

The place was not unknown to him. Twice 
already he had knocked at its stately door, only 
to meet with a cold rebuff. Sir Victor’s gorgeous 
footmen were not disposed to admit strangers and 
nobodies to that aristocratic dwelling. 

‘Ig Sir Victor Palgrave at home 2?” Mading 
asked of the dignified menial in plush. 

The footman replied stiffly that Sir Victor was 
at home, but would see no one. Then Hading 
drew a card from his pocket and wrote a few lines 
upon it. 

‘Take this to your master,” he commanded. 
‘* He will see me.” 

The lackey received the card with marked dis- 
approval, and carried it gingerly across the hall 
to a library, where Sir Victor was sitting alone. 

‘‘ The man says ’is business is most pressing,” 
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explained the footman, ‘‘and to my knowledge 
’e ’as been ’ere twice before, Sir Victor.” 

‘** Hading—Jasper Hading !” muttered the bar- 
onet, as he examined the bit of cardboard. ‘Bah! 
I never heard of the fellow Mm 

Then he stopped abruptly, for under the name 
he had deciphered these words, scrawled in pen- 
cil : ‘Communication desired with John Forester. 
He will find it profitable to talk with me.” 

Sir Victor’s face changed. 

‘*Show him in,” he said to the lackey ; anda 
moment later Jasper Hading, the Deepford tan- 
ner, walked into the library of the English bar- 
onet. 

The grand oak-paneled room, with its superb 
appointments and severe conservative atmosphere, 
did not seem to impress the American in the 
least, nor did Sir Victor’s sharp, searching gaze 
disconcert him. He fixed his pale eyes on the 
Englishman, and bowed stiffly. 

‘“*Twice before, Mr. Forester,” he said, in an 
aggrieved tone, ‘‘ I’ve called at this house, but 
your servants would not admit me.” 

Sir Victor had not troubled himself to rise 
from his chair ; but he screwed his glass into his 
eye, and stared with growing interest at his 
visitor. 

‘‘Why the deuce do you address me as Mr. 
Forester ?” he demanded, angrily. 

** Because,” answered Hading, with the com- 
posure of a man who feels secure in his position, 
*‘you bore that name for several years. I know 
a few things about John Forester, but Sir Victor 
Palgrave is altogether a stranger to me.” 

The baronet measured him with a contemptu- 
ous yet uneasy glance. 

‘You vagabond! who sent you here? What 
is your errand? I certainly never saw your ugly 
face before in my life !” 

*“‘True enough,” assented Hading. He was 
standing, hat in hand, in the middle of the room, 
a vigilant gleam in his pale eye, his lips twitch- 
ing nervously. ‘* Nobody sent me, and as for my 
errand, you shall know it directly. I’ am an 
American—you frown ; perhaps you do not like 
Americans ?” 

**T abhor them !” answered Sir Victor. 

‘‘T am sorry for that. In a queer, roundabout 
way, Sir Victor, I have lately become acquainted 
with the doings of the man John Forester—cer- 
tain papers have fallen into my hands that show 
up his life pretty clearly.” 





(To be continued.) 
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‘THE GLASS FELL FROM HER ITAND AND WAS SHIVERED IN PIECES,” 


AT THE BARRED GATES. 


By M. B. Bet. 


“Ye gods! The hour of triumph has come. 
My soul has been nearly dissolved in the agony 
of waiting. I quaff the nectar of success! Who 
cares for what is behind? I pass on to-day to 
the glory, and to-morrow I will have forgotten 
my anguish !” 

Vol, XXXIX., No. 6—44, 


Signor Bassalini rode through the streets of 
Paris, the prancing horses with their clanking 
chains, the livery that bore his coat of arms, the 
velvet-padded lining of the carriage, being ac- 
cessories only to the assurances of his good luck : 
and as he drew his breath with effort, every 
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heart beat reminded him of the crisis that had 
come. 

Wonderful music had filled every corner of the 
opera house, and as he stood listening to it in the 
flies his intoxication of delight amounted to 
agony. The audience arose en masse, the applause 
was deafening, and as the signora bowed in ac- 
knowledgment of her reception she seemed to 
be ablaze with the scintillating flashes of her dia- 
monds—she was the queen of the hour. 

Hurrying to her dressing room, Signor Bas- 
salini awaited her coming. Ile fell upon his 
knees before her. ‘‘ Madre de Dios! do you 
know what you have done? Do you know what 
you have given to me, Natalie? It is life, life, 
life! No sweeter draught ever touched man’s 
lips than this—it is Lethe !” 

He snatched her wrap from the maid, threw it 
about her uncovered shoulders, and as he fast- 
ened its golden clasp he allowed his fingers to 
rest for a moment against her throat with un- 
wonted tenderness. 

A thrill of intoxicating joy shot through her 
heart, and her eyes drooped before the fire of his 
glance ; she had never seen him so stirred before, 
and it frightened her. But not until the carriage 
door was closed and the horses were flying 
through the streets did either of them speak. 

Turning suddenly to her, the signor caught her 
hands in his own, crushing them in his grasp, the 
next instant covering them with kisses. ‘* Na- 
tulie, mia cara! The house went wild over your 
singing. Such notes, such exquisite pathos, such 
rendering—it was angelic! Tleavens! and to 
think that I made it all, that each note was de- 
veloped by me—by me, Natalic—it was perfec- 
tion. That was music; that singing made the 
ungelic hosts jealous, I tell yor--I know it! 
Life of my heart, thou hast the voice of a harp, 
thou art the soul of music !” , 

She was carried away by his enthusiasm, and 
for a moment forgot the chill that his meaning- 
less caress had given to her. Swayed by an irre- 
sistible impulse, she slipped her bare white arms 
about his neck, and drew his head down until her 
lips touched his cheek. 





**Giovanni,” she whispered, imploringly, ‘I 
was only an innocent little girl when you found 
me in my home. I have worked because you bade 
me; but, my Giovanni, I would sacrifice all that 
their welcome means to me for just one taste of 
love, one little moment of heart love, in return 
for what I feel for you.” 

Her head dropped upon her rounded arm—it 
was wet with her tears—and she moaned, “ Angel 
of pity! that my heart should starve even for the 
sake of music !” 
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He loosened her clasp with an irritable gesture. 

*‘Love! Love ?” he questioned, with sardonic 
emphasis, as the signora shrank back into the 
corner. ‘* What have you to do with love, when 
you have the voice of a seraph? To have the 
voice of a goddess and the heart of a femme de 
chambre! What detestable weakness! What a 
béte !” 

He laughed scornfully as he leaned past her to 
see that the window was closed upon the autumn 
night air. His consideration was not for her 
comfort, but to protect his idol, her voice, he was 
almost insane. He had come across her accident- 
ally, had taught her, deliberately won her love so 
that he could share her brilliant future. And 
now, forgetful of her triumph and his, she was 
talking of bartering it all for love ! 

‘“‘Bah !” he said, aloud; ‘‘ men are fools to 
tarry in a lover’s paradise—a lot of senseless fools. 
Give me music, your voice—I want nothing 
more.” 

Away back in those sweet days, when Natalie 
had learned the old yet ever-new lesson of how to 
love, the dangerous warmth of the fiery nature of 
the danghters of Italy had created for her a mad- 
dening love, that, being left to recoil npon itself, 
had kindled a fierce but smoldering fire that was 
dangerous. 

She drew her wrap closely about her shoulders 
to shut out the chill of the night, wishing the 
while that she could as easily shut ont those fleet- 
ing glimpses of paradise whose half-closed doors 
she longed to enter: for to crave the love of one, 
and that one this cruel, heartless man, was the 
supremest mockery that Fate could grant. 

At the door of her hotel she stepped from her 
carriage, and passed upstairs through a flood of 
light. Teeling a humiliation that crushed ler, 
she entered the music room, gliding across tle 
polished floor with noiseless step, and only hear- 
ing the swish of her satin robe as it trailed be- 
hind her. 

She threw her ermine wrap upon a chair, and 
turned to gaze timidly at her reflection in the 
long mirror. Surely it was lovely enough to grat- 
ify even Giovanni. ler dress was faultless ; her 
brown eyes still hid in their depths the effect of 
the excitement of the evening ; her red lips were 
half parted by the smile that her pretty conceit 
lent to them, and she knew that she was gazing 
at a beautiful picture. As before her audience, 
she bowed low with a sweeping courtesy ; and so 
lost was she to the present that she listened for 
applause. But not a sound fell upon her ears, 
and turning away, she said : 

“Tt is nothing but a dead dream, as dead as 
Giovanni’s heart.” 
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The room was furnished with elegance, and 


everything from which sweet sounds could be 


drawn—piano, harp, violins, flutes, mandolins— 
were scattered about. She sat down and drew 
her harp toward her, lifting the edge of her dress 
so that her satin-slippered foot could rest upon 
its pedal. She passed her jeweled fingers over the 
strings, but before she had done more than strike 
a few chords Signor Bassalina, who was seated at 
the piano, said : 

‘Come here, Natalie. This barcarolle is lovely ; 
it has come to me while [am under the spell of 
the witchery of your voice. Sing to me, mia caris- 
sima; let me feel that [ am in heaven once 
more.” 

The signora turned slowly to the piano, but she 
was sick at heart, and a minor strain had crept 
into her voice ; nor did she try to conceal it. 

Signor Bassalini struck a chord, and then said, 
In & peremptory tone : 

“Sing !” 

Not a sound issued from her lips—she was asa 
cold, beautiful statue. 

‘*Well, what is it, Natalie? Will you not 
sing 7” 

‘*But suppose I do not wish to sing ?” she 
said. 

He turned to look at her. 
was a gleam that he had never before seen there, 
and he wondered. 


In her eyes there 


‘‘ Will you please to sing for me, Natalie 2” he 
asked. 

‘* As the signor is so kind, yes: but please to 
remember that my fetters are stricken off. [am 
no longer a slave, but the property of the public. 
I believe that if the Inferno could have better 
music than they have up yonder you would locate 
your abode there.” 

He arose, and putting his arm around her, he 
answered, in a flippant way: 

‘*Truly I would if the Signora Bassalini would 
come to the gates and sing for me.” 

She pushed him away. Such mockery was too 
great. ‘*Shall I render the score, Giovanni ?” 

‘* Not to-night, thanks; discord distracts me, 
and you are too antagonistic for melody.” 

She waved her adienx, and as he watched the 
beautiful presence of the woman who loved him 
she disappeared from his sight. 

* * * * * * 

The weeks flew by; the Signora Bassalini was 
still the idol, and her magnificent voice charmed 
the enthusiastic Parisians. At the end of her 
engagement there was need of rest, and she found 
it in travel; but when the summer was past 
eager hands were stretched out to her, and she 
returned to Paris. 


But a very different woman stood beyond the 
footlights from the one who had taken their hearts 
by storm. ‘The voice was more beautifal than 
ever, but the humanity that held it was worn and 
sad, and to smile meant effort. 

The compositions of Signor Bassalini were pop- 
ular, they were marvelous in technique, but no 
one rendered them so faultlessly as his wife. He 
knew that she had grown more lovely, that her 
acting was faultless, her dress exquisite, her 
rare smiles were angelic; yet a great gulf had 
opened between them. 

After awhile 
trouble, and at 


developed a dangerous heart 
mes his agony was terrible ; at 
fe did all that lay in her power 
: when that came her ministra- 
tions ceased, and she was the cold, cynical si- 
gnora, 


such crises his w 
to give him relief 


One night he sat in a box near the stage and 
kept his critical eye upon her; she felt it, and her 
whole soul seemed to burst into melody. He 
arose with the audience, and among the flowers 
that fell at her feet he threw a bunch of violets. 
The present disappeared, she was once more tlie 
girl whom Giovanni had wooed in the Italian 
peasant’s home, and raising the violets, she kissed 
them. 

¢ 


* * * o*K * « 
That night was only half spent when the si- 
gnora’s maid aroused her. ‘* The signor, miladi !” 


she said. 

In an instant the signora was upon her feet, 
hurrying into a plush gown, and chiding the 
maid because she was so long in drawing on the 
white fur boots. It took but a :aoment for her 
husband, her heart beating with a 
passionate, remorseful love. 


to reach her 


He lay upon asatin lounge, his face drawn by 
suffering, a suppressed cry of agony coming over 
his lips. . 

‘* Natalie, I suffer so ! Mio Dio! to be con- 
quered thus, when it isnot finished. It is the best 
that I have written.” 

She dropped upon her knees beside him, filled 
with compassion, and offered to him the only 
remedy that might avail, but he waved her away. 

‘*T am better—better, do you hear ? No, lam 
dying, but you cannot hasten me off by that 
stuff.” 

‘The glass fell from her hand and was shivered 
in pieces, and she was faint with horror. But 
suddenly she drew nearer to him, and too his 
head upon her arm. 

‘*Giovanni!” she implored, “if this is—is 
death, give one thought to your wife, one loving 
thought.” 

** Fool, dolt idiot!” he cried; ‘‘ none of that 
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detestable weakness—none of that accursed folly— 
I loathe you. Help me with the music, I say !” 

She was stunned, her heart shivered, and then 
and there it died. She arose slowly, and tried 
with half-blind eyes to find the score. 

‘‘See, it was there when this accursed pain 
caught me. Hasten—go to the harp quickly, I 
say! It is a theme written for your beautiful 
voice. Heavens, how slow you are !—you are will- 
fully torturing me! Ah, the pain, the pain !” 

She drew her fingers across the harp in a life- 
less way ; the unfinished score lay upon the rack, 
and the sweet, tender notes of the song fell upon 
the ears of the signor. 

As the pale-green light from the shaded lamp 
fell over her she looked like an Undine, and he 
expected to see the water dripping from her 
beautiful hair, which hung about her as a veil. 

‘‘In mercy’s name a drink, Natalie! I am con- 
sumed by thirst—a drink—I am dying !” he cried. 

But no sign of life came into her set face; the 
notes of the exquisite music rose and fell in a 
dreamy way, like the dripping of a fountain ; it 
had lulled the signor to a moment’s rest. 

‘“‘ Natalie, adrink! Beautiful Natalie, adora- 
ble wife, in pity’s name a drink !” 
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His whole nature had awakened; out of his 
suffering he realized what he had made her suf- 
fer. Once more the song leaped from her lips in 
pure, swect measure. 

“Natalie, my soul, my seraph, at last I love 
you! You have conquered me, sweetheart, dar- 
ling! I love you !” 

He tried to stagger to his feet; he stretched 
out his arms to her; he wanted to touch her 
gown. But at his approach she waved him back ; 
a mocking laugh burst from her lips, and as she 
courtesied to him she said : 

“Ah, Signor Bassalini does 
honor ! 


me too much 
Only ‘fools’ love, and my heart has 
died beyond the power of resurrection. But stay, 
you have interrupted my song.” She was draw- 
ing her fingers across the harp. ‘‘ But never 
mind ; I will gratify you as you wish: I will sing 
the rest to you through the bars of the gates of 
the Inferno !” 

An awful look of passionate love and hatred 
passed over his face. He tried to speak, to call 
her name, but not a sound passed his lips. 

As the last fold of her gown disappeared behind 
the portiéres, and the last tap of her slippers was 
heard, he fell back lifeless among his pillows, 
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“ Portum Pettimus Fesst.” 


Br Mas. &. 


Many authors of eminent ability have em- 
ployed their time and talent in writing stories of 
the vasty deep; have described with thrilling 
pathos the joys, sorrows, success and failure, 
shipwreck and death, of those hardy men who 
‘go down to the sea in ships.” Marryat has 
portrayed with amusing interest their comical 
side, It. H. Dana their practical procedures, and 
Clark Russell the tragic fate of those hardy sons 
of Neptune who risk their lives afloat that the 
products of the universe may reach our doors. 
They have described the terrific hurricane, the 
encircling cyclone and the wild tornadoes of the 
Indies, in which Jack has been blown, whirled 
and tossed on every ocean on the globe. 

The casual reader may, to while away a few mo- 
ments, read these accounts and cry and laugh, 
according tothe genius of the writer, without 
further thought of poor Jack, but the sympa- 
thetic inquirer would naturally like to follow him 
in his declining years, and learn into what port 
these storm-tossed old ‘‘ hulks ” are anchored. 


F. WOODWARD. 


In the Bay of New York, on the most beautiful 
isle—the gem of the bay—is located Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. We refer to Staten Island, within sight 
of New York city, on whose historic shores the 
elder Vanderbilt turned over the first dime that: 
ultimately materialized into the immense fortune 
which his descendants now enjoy. Here it was 
that Aaron Burr, ex-Vice President of the United 
States, died, and Santa Anna, ex-President of 
Mexico, resided in the latter years of his life, 
whither he had resorted to escape the conse- 
quences of an insurrection incited by him in his 
own country. On this island, two stations going 
west from the New York landing at St. George, 
stands one of the most magnificently appointed 
and richly endowed institutions in this country, 
and for the object, in the world. 

If Jack should fail to furnish food for fishes, or 
grow tired of making chapters for the romancist, 
and wish to change a life of adventure and hard- 
ship for that of peace and quiet in his old age, 
here he may repair and live out his days by cozy 
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firesides and in staid, peaceful walks, such as he 
might not have chosen in younger and more 
venturesome years. 

Ilere is a place where old sailors with one foot 
in the grave may go and get a second lease for 
it; old tars may roam the high seas, battle with 
the quixotic moods of Old Neptune till utterly de- 
feated, and then sail into the Snuggest Harbor 
in the world and find rest. All Americans should 
know and have a warrantable pride in this insti- 
tution. 

If you are a New Yorker you should know your 
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in a Snug Harbor from what he is before the 
mast. Here, instead of emergencies—dangers to 
be met with daily—he has the most even and 
methodical life imaginable. Some of them con- 
fess that their first few months of retirement were 
full of homesickness for the sea. 

The beautiful waters of the Kill van Kull 
stretch out in full view of the harbor grounds; 
ships, big and little, whalers and traders, glide 
past ; fog whistles scream out; ship bells make 
music tantalizingly within reach of eye and ear, 
and the seaman who has been accustomed to 
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Snug Harbor well, not as well as I, however, who 
had never seen it eight weeks ago. Since then I 
have spent day after day there, for the place has 
a peculiar and lasting charm. 

Having occasion to pass Snug Harbor on the 
Rapid Transit, from which but a glimpse of its 
imposing architecture can be seen, I began to 
ask questions, and became curious to see the 
place and its inmates. Not many days elapsed 
ere I made all else subservient to a visit there. I 
have had a treat and have learned a whole book 
about Jack Tar—nor is he like I fancied him. 
But then Jack Tar must necessarily be different 


‘shorten sail,” “lay aft” or to “taut the main 
weather brace” on a moment’s notice must here 
hold his hands in peace. No doubt there are 
many who would ship again, in these first home- 
sick days, were it not for a lame leg, a trouble- 
some collar bone.or unwieldy vertebra. 

There are nearly nine hundred seamen at Snug 
Harbor, and they are a most dignified and well- 
behaved set of men. They are the perfection of 
neatness in dress, and observe the proprieties of 
life rigorously. They put to shame an assemblage 
of men I saw in a famous fort not long since. 
There, the soldiers sauntered, slouched into the 
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messroom at 12 mM. in the most careless and né- 
gligé attire, and one young man walked past me 
perfectly barefooted with the utmost unconcern. 

This lucky nine hundred are more to be envied 
than any set of men on earth. Their entire sur- 
roundings are inspiring. They have comfortable, 
even superior, living apartments, wholesome and 
abundant food, the best of clothing, abundant 
clean linen, a library of 4.000 volumes, newspa- 
pers, periodicals, time and opportunity for the 
pursuit of any fad or fancy, and no restrictions 
wt which a reasonable man could demur. All 
they have to do is to behave themselves, which 
Jack seems to do here very naturally. There are 
always a few under ‘ taboo,” which denies them 
privilege of leaving Snug Ilarbor grounds for a 
length of time commensurate with the gravity of 
their misdemeanor, and which imposes some 
other very healthy restrictions; but no more 
could be expected where such a Jarge number of 
men are together. 

As you enter the north gate, which is the main 
entrance, you are greeted by a monument to Rob- 
ert Richard Randall, the philanthropist who 
founded the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 

It marks the final resting place of Captain Ran- 
dall, whose remains were brought here from St. 
Mark’s Church in New York, where they had lain 
since 1825. They were deposited in a vault in 
St. Mark’s upon the opening up of Eighth Street 
through the Randall property, which necessitated 
their removal. 

In a line, in the centre of an eighteen-hundred- 
foot lawn, stands the five main buildings, sub- 
stantial and artistic in appearance. The view to 
right and left is an imposing one, magnificently 
shaded, with rows of benches scattered here and 
there over the lawn, which no doubt induces 
many an ancient mariner to rest, and ofttimes 
doze and dream, perhaps the dreams of youth 
again. Whether they be of peaceful, happy 
strain of lives well lived, or broken by unquiet, 
vain regrets for misspent years, they must all 
awake to the realization of a restful, safe old age, 
as far as temporal matters are concerned. 

A magnificent statue by St. Gaudens beautifies 
the grounds between the main buildings and the 
governor’s residence, which is in the western 
corner of the lawn. ‘To the left Old Neptune is 
chained down, and plays his tricks upon the oc- 
cupants of a huge marble basin. 

Everywhere about the grounds and buildings 
are seen appropriate nautical designs, and many 
loving reminders of the man who willed so nobly 
and so well. 

In the central building, which is a superb 
structure, are situated the governor’s suite of 
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offices, reception rooms, library, reading rooms 
and dormitories. A marble bust of the founder 
graces the centre hall. In the reception room is 
suspended portraits in oil of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who with Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of 
New York, framed the will of Captain Randall. 

There are portraits in oil of the three former 
governors of the Harbor—Captain Whetten, 
1833 to 1844; Captain Augustus F. De Peyster, 
1845 to 1867 ; Captain Thomas Mellville, 1867 to 
1884. The present governor is Captain G. D. 8. 
Trask, who succeeded Captain Melville in 1884. 

The central building is entered through a 
grand hallway, 100 feet in length, 22 feet wide, 
which rises to the height of the building and is 
surmounted with a dome. 

This main hall is bisected by another, 508 feet 
in length, which connects the five front buildings. 
Then there are 406 feet of hallway or corridors, 
connecting the three rear buildings with these, 
which serve as recreation and smoking halls, and 
thus making the eight main buildings practically 
under one roof. 

The restful motto at the head of this article, 
** Weary, we seek rest,” is set in a richly colored 
window above the rear door of this main hall. A 
memorial window of nautical design over the en- 
trance door of the central building embodies a 
brief history of the Harbor as follows: * Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, for aged, decrepit and worn-out 
sailors. How great, how plentiful, how rich a 
dower! Founded, 1801; incorporated, 1806; 
erected, 1831 ; dedicated, 1833.” Thus it will be 
seen that thirty years elapsed before the designs 
of Captain Randall were put into execution. For 
thirty years alleged heirs were Jawing over the 
property left for the establishment of a sailors’ 
home. Finally the last of these lawsuits was set- 
tled by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
when the trustees proceeded to lay the corner 
stone of what was to become in half a century a 
princely institution. As the land willed was, by 
the time of the settlement of these suits, in the 
heart of New York city, it was deemed advisable 
to locate the Harbor elsewhere. Accordingly a 
memorial was addressed to the Legislature for 
authority to purchase a more suitable site. The 
investments of the original gift now bring enor- 
mous rents every year. 

In the beginning there were but three build- 
ings, which are to-day the central ones in the main 
group of five. Now there are over sixty. The first 
church has been succeeded by a grand new one; 
with a fine music hall, seating nearly a thou- 
sand people ; a hospital with beds for two hun- 
dred patients ; handsome residences for the gov- 
ernor, chaplain, physician, engineer, matron, stew- 
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ard, farmer, baker, and a building for each 
branch of labor required in the management of 
this miniature city. Here is an institution with 
an income of $400,000, paying $30,000 taxes 
each year, furnishing nearly nine hundred good 
votes on each election day. Here these seamen 
are sumptuously anchored for the rest of their 
lives, or as one old sailor said to me, ‘‘ hundreds 
of old fellows made comfortable and happy, who 
would otherwise live goodness knows how or 
where.” 

The spirit of the gift seems to pervade the 
entire place. ‘‘I am nota recipient of charity,” 
Jack proclaims. ‘‘I am an heir of Robert Rich- 
ard Randall’s ; these acres are mine while I live.” 
And the reasonable and sane man here is con- 
tented and happy. Could the man who penned 
the curious old will ninety-four years ago, be- 
queathing ‘‘unto Betsy Hart, my housekeeper, 
my gold sleeve buttons and an annuity or yearly 
payment of forty lbs.”; “to GevaneIrvin, who 
lives with me, my shoe buckles and knee buc- 
kles,” as well as the tract of land which has 
increased so magnificently in value, have looked 
forward to this grand culmination, the outcome 
of his comparatively modest gift, he could 
scarcely have accepted the possibility of such a 
thing. 

It was a short and simply worded will that left 
so much, and it was given in the true spirit of 
charity, not hedged about by the peculiar notions 
of an arbitrary spirit, or demanding any lauda- 
tory shafts to the donor, but given simply for the 
purpose of establishing a home for his homeless 
brethren of the sea—this to be effected in what- 
ever manner deemed advisa- 
ble by the trustees, who are 
‘‘the Chancellor of the State 
of New York” (which office 
has been abolished since 1847), 
‘the Mayor and Recorder of 
the city of New York, the 
president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of New 
York, the president and vice 
president of the Marine So- 
ciety of New York, the senior 
minister of the Episcopal 
Church of said city, and the 
senior minister of the Presby- 
terian Church of said city, and 
their respective successors for- 
ever.” The only restrictions 
were, that the home was to 
be built upon some eligible 
part of the Randall estate, 
and to be applied to the pur- 
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pose mentioned, as soon as the trustees deemed 
it sufficient to support fifty said sailors and up- 
ward. 

If yon should ever find yourself near Snug Har- 
bor, and have but an hour to spare, it will richly 
repay you to stroll at will under the shadow of 
the majestic elm trees, viewing as a whole this 
grand aggregation of buildings, or to enter the 
magnificent new church, and be regaled with such 
perfection of marble coloring as you have never 


gazed upon before. The outer walls are a pure 
white marble; the interior, a poem in marble 


colors. Underfoot is the rich brown marble from 
the shores of Lake Champlain. The wainscoting 
is of green Alps and red Numidian marble, and 
is five and a half feet in height. 

The eight immense pillars supporting the dome 
are in two shades of yellow Etrurian marble— 
both a delicate pine color entirely unmarked. 

The altar is of the same shade, but exquisitely 
veined with a darker coloring. Both chancel and 
choir floors are richly mosaicked. The chancel 
steps are the same delightful coloring as the 
piers. ‘l'o the left of theschancel is the pulpit, 
an octagonal structure of Alps green, with bans 
and cornices of Etrurian and Sienna marble sup- 
ported on eight columns of alternate Alps green 
and red Numidian, finished with a brass railing 
and Etrurian marble steps. The magnificent 
organ, with its two thousand three hundred or 
more pipes, is entirely worthy its handsome set- 
ting. Over all falls the rich warm-tinted light 
from numerous memorial windows, each a gem 
in design and coloring. On one the worshiper 
is admonished to ‘‘ be of good cheer, for there 





GOVERNOR'S RESIDENCE, SHOWING ST. GAUDENS’S STATUE OF 
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shall be no loss of life among you, but only of the 
ship.” 

When the upper walls and dome are decorated, 
as they will be as soon as they are sufficiently dry, 
there will be much more to tell. Somehow it is 
the first fine church I ever entered that did not 
seem like a waste of money. Whether it was the 
exquisite harmony of marble coloring or the hope- 
ful texts that tended to efface from my mind 
some probably very unchristian prejudices I know 
not, but here it seemed right 
for these men who had seen 
the struggle of life to wor- 
ship in a chapel of enduring 
richness. 
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It is much, when 
you are sightseeing 
either for business or 
pleasure, to have a 
guide who will not 
skip all the interest- 
ing corners, but on 
the other hand search 
out the points and 
people that will inter- 
est you most. It is 
much, too, to have 
kind-hearted old sail- 
ors come from the 
four corners of Snug 
Harbor (when you are there seeking 

facts and fancies with which to 
regale your magazine-reading friends), bring- 
ing an old, timeworn copy of the ‘‘ Rules and 
Regulations of 1874”; ‘*Good Stories of the 
Deep”; the exact point of the compass where 
another old chap can be found who will tell 
you so and so; a copy of Robert Rich- 
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ard Randall’s will; and as you pass by 
the palatial hospital have one who is 
not too much engrossed in his invalid 
chair to lean over the piazza and kindly 
wish the photographer ‘‘ good luck for 
your sake.” 

My guide was an Englishman who 
entered Snug Harbor three years ago at 
sixty years of age—he now declares he 
is but fifty. So here is the place where 
time turns backward. He may thank 





{ his lucky stars that he cast anchor 
under Uncle Sam in time to establish 
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his eligibility to this truly Snug Home. I asked 
him if he smoked, and did not understand the 
amused twinkle in his eyes till I read in the 
“Rules and Regulations” that if Jack disports 
himself unseemly, or in any way refuses to obey 
the dictum of that mandate, especially if he 
‘*splices the main brace too often,” he is to have 
his allowance of tobacco cut off. Evidently Jack 
is addicted to the cheerful pipe, and this measure 
no doubt proves an effective restrainer. 

I went to the Harbor one day to look for the 
odd and unique. I took a nice comfortable driz- 
zly time, when the Kill van Kull looked angry 
and unsympathetic. Old Boreas and Neptune 
were both in an ugly mood. 1 thought to find 
the elm shades deserted, and the men in cozy 
corners, in loquacious mood. I was looking for 
some jolly old sea dog such as I’d read of, who 
had hobnobbed with dangers and romance on the 
high seas. In fact, such a day as this I expected 
to hear sea tales floating on the harbor breeze 
with every breath ; but the guide assured me that 
the conditions for the exchange of sea yarns 
must be courted in the fragrant smoking halls ; 
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there were some that warmed under a social chat, 
but what I missed by not being able to take a 
social pipe will never be known. 

The greater number of them have long ago left 
the sea and its charms, and have become identi- 
fied with land usage, and have ceased to express 
themselves nautically, which is like Greek to a 
landsman’s cars. ‘Their best story told in pure 
phraseology of the sea will only mystify you, and 
you are apt to laugh in the wrong place, and go 
off and surreptitiously find out what “luff” and 
“lee” mean, ‘‘catspaws” and ‘ dogwatches,” 
‘‘neap tides” and ‘* weather tides,” and a lot of 
other things that he rattles off for your edifica- 
tion, 

In the search for the odd I asked a dozen or 
more if sailors are superstitious. All admitted 
that as a class they were decidedly, but many de- 
nied that they were individually. Some of them 
looked mysterious, as if they could tell a thing or 
two if they would. Not one would admit that he 
had ever seen a *‘ phantom ship,” a sea wraith, or 
even one of those uncanny cats that Jack surely 
believes in. 
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They all, however, would dislike to see the 
rats leaving their vessel, and as’ to whistling 
aboard ship, no one ever dared to try it, for “If 
you whistle aloud you'll call up a blow, if you 
whistle easy you'll bring on a calm.” So with the 
many ills already borne—fogs and storms, and 
leaving one’s wife and sweetheart at home—the 
wise sailor courts no more. Not long since an 
old seaman was strolling about the grounds in- 
dulging his long-restrained propensity for whis- 
tling. An old fellow who had once been master 
of his own vessel said to him, gruffly: ‘I'll bet 
you wouldn’t whistle aboard my ship.” ‘ Yeh !” 
he answered ; “‘ but I ain’t aboard your ship— 
I’m on my own deck ;” and ‘‘ Haul in the bow- 
lines; Jenny, you’re my darling !” triumphantly 
swelled out on the evening breeze. I found that 
Jack was inclined to lay all superstition at the 
captain’s door. 

One old gentleman was quite ruffled by my 
question, whether the majority of sailors did not 
remain single. He said some folks seemed to 
think that sailors were different from other peo- 
ple. ‘* They loved—got married just the same as 
other men,” and he was ‘‘ swre they every blessed 
one had a mother.” They are different, these 
sailors; they aren’t ‘‘ hustling” around this 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five, trying to col- 
lect bills, asking themselves a hundred times a 
day if times are ever going to get better, and 
wishing Cleveland at the North Pole. 

There are interesting and unique characters on 
every hand. In this‘assemblage of nine hundred 
you can find anything you look for—men of line- 
age and learning, commodores’ sons, old ship- 
masters, one day worth a hundred thousand, the 
next only ‘‘a shipwrecked sailor”; the man who 
married his true love, and the one whose “ true 
love” married somebody else. There’s the old 
Frenchman who ran away from the navy be- 
eause they treated him inhumanly, and took ref- 
uge in the land of the free and the brave; the 
one who was shipwrecked and rescued by an 
American vessel; the Swede who married an 
American and sailed under the United States flag 
—for so he must do for five years, to become an 
heir of Robert Richard Randall’s. And there’s 
the hero who was “eight weeks rounding Cape 
Horn in the month of March.” 

There’s a merry sprinkling of French, German 
and English, Swedish, Finlandish, Icelandic, 
Norwegian, Australian ; soldiers as well as sailors, 
veterans of 1812, rebels and Yankees, freedman 
and slave—in all, twenty-two different national- 
ities, and types enough to satisfy the most insa- 
tiate romancist. 


However, it is the most presentable potpourri 
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of human beings I have ever seen, and everyone 
in this place has reason to turn up an imaginary 
nose at the ‘ landlubber.” 

It will make any woman who knows her sex 
smile to think what an interesting place this 
would be were these delectables women instead of 
men. Nine hundred women with ruffles, crochet- 
ing and bonnets—nine hundred women with nine 
hundred fads—think of it! Let me remind the 
clothing clerk that he has this much to be thank- 
ful for in addition to having escaped the dangers 
of the sea. How soon his senses would leave him 
with a tithe of the nine hundred coaxing for a 
new ribbon, a bit of lace or a new toque !—no rule 
was ever too ironclad to prevent a woman from 
coaxing somebody for something. 

The sailor’s method of treating an unruly or 
disagreeable roommate would not amount to a 
pouf with a woman. When a sailor gets cross 
with his roommate he draws a chalk line across 
his floor and defies him to. step over it, and in 
cleaning dusts just half of the furniture. This 
last is entirely worthy a woman’s invention ; but 
the chalk line—oh my! no powers could prevent 
a woman from talking over it—she wouldn’t care 
to walk over it. 

I asked a number of them if they would choose 
a seafaring life if they were young again. ‘‘ Most 
heartily I would,” one answered. ‘‘ Not I,” said 
one old fellow who wove baskets as he talked. 
**If I were to sail four thousand times I’d be as 
seasick as adog. Every blessed trip I made fer five 
trips I nearly died of seasickness. When I'd get 
into port everybody would ask, ‘ Well, how did 
you like it? Are you going again? ‘Of course 
I am,’ I answered, and went from pure shame- 
facedness and determination not to be outdone.” 
He went again and again until he was a deep- 
dyed sailor at last; and now he is resting in as 
bright a home as land ean afford, and weaving 
baskets when he feels industrious and isn’t hav- 
ing asthma—and doesn’t care if he did. 

I went to Snug Harbor again and again, through 
the workshops, where I learned this lesson, 
that some ocenpation is conducive to a peace- 
ful state of mind. The workers were by far the 
happiest-looking ones there. The inmates are not 
required to do any work except to keep their 
rooms in order, unless they are under “taboo.” 
They can work about the grownds cleaning and 
painting, if they are able and choose to do so, and 
be paid for it. 

The guides, gatekeepers and many others em- 
ployed earn a salary. They can also carry on 
any manufacturing that they like, free of rent, 
and have. their earnings to use as they choose. 
Many of them make baskets, beautiful 


rugs, 
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shawls, hammocks and many other useful articles 
for the housekeepers, which they dispose of to 
visitors. 

One of these old basketmakers has occupied a 
rolling chair in the hospital and made baskets for 
thirty-nine years, till he now works automatic- 
ally. If he were not such an interestingly non- 
committal dear old fellow I should be quite 
angry with him for spoiling my picture of the 
open-air workshops. They have delightfully 
roomy, bright indoor workshops, but when the 
days are warm and sunshiny they carry on their 
work out on a long, delightful piazza, having large 
chests or “‘ lockers” built against the wall to hold 
their working material. 

There is still another, ninety-three years of age, 
who will have been here forty years this sum- 
mer. He is a most ingenious basketmaker, and 
from his complexion, which is as fresh asa babe’s, 
he will doubtless live to get more “‘ kinks” on 
workbaskets than any man on earth. 

One of the sailors keeps an eating stand where 
appetizing lunches are served. Ile pays no rent, 
is well fed and clothed, and is allowed to spend 
his time from 4P. M. to5 A.M. ontside with his 
family. He deserves these concessions, for he is 
what an old Frenchman designated “an out-and- 
out sailor, not one of those whitewashed fellows 
they have nowadays.” He has rounded Cape 
Horn forty-nine times in a sailing vessel. Run- 
ning away from home when a boy of ten, he has 
spent a lifetime on the sea. On his last trip the 
Horn concluded that this was getting to be some- 
thing of a chestnut, and called on Old Neptune 
and his little imp to puta stop to it. In their 
merrymaking they took off the cabin completely, 
killed the captain and reduced our sailor to a 
state of pitiable helplessness. After forty - five 
days in a hospital at Montevideo he came forth 
triumphant, with nothing worse than a paralyzed 
limb. Now he limps but a little, and looks not 
a day over fifty-two or three years, while he. is 
seventy-two. Ile has taken occasion to marry 
the second time, and has now entered into his 
inheritance of millions, and a marble palace 
which he says was predicted for him many years 
ago by an astrologer in California. 

When asked if he would tell me of some of his 
adventures at sea, one old sailor said to me, ab- 
ruptly, ‘No, ma’am ; but I will tell you of thir- 
teen years of a peaceful, happy life in the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor. I came here when I was seventy- 
two years of age ; sixty years of that time I was 
buffeting the storms and calms of an ocean life ; 
and I remember when, in a storm, rounding Cape 
Horn, with little or no hopes of seeing the rising 
sun, I said to myself, ‘If ever I reach my home 
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again I will know enough to stay there.” But, 
lady, how little I knew of myself! My destiny 
was a life on the ocean wave, with a Harbor of 
safety, of quietude and peace at the end, with op- 
portunity, if improved on my part, finally to 
gain admittance to that Harbor not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” I talked with 
many others who spoke gratefully of the peace- 
ful old age afforded them by this gift of Captain 
Randall. 

In one of my visits I found the Harbor cente- 
narian, Alec Freeman, a spry old colored man, 
who is still able to get about and enjoy the good 
things provided for him. . In fact, he is not one 
whit behind his comrades in. the proprieties of 
life. 

The Harbor barber called him while we were 
talking, to administer his daily shave. He was 
willing to excuse Uncle Alec till the morrow, but 
the latter said, ‘‘No; the lady will wait a few 
minutes,” and walked off with great dignity, car- 
rying his one hundred and eight years with envi- 
able style. 

He delighted to talk of the old New York— 
when they ate ont of wooden dishes and took 
their porridge with wooden spoons. He also de- 
lighted to be interviewed, and is very jealous of 
his appearance. He changed a lounging cap 
which he usnally wears. for his best hat, with 
alacrity, when the photographer called for him. 

He was born in Murray Street, New York, and 
with thirteen little brothers and sisters often 
made merry fishing in a pond on James Street, 
where they once caught a turtle weighing over a 
hundred pounds. This they sold to the City 
Hotel, New York’s finest hostelry, for the grand 
amount of five dollars. This, to them, was a 
magnificent sum, and they hurried home with it 
to “‘mammy.” “The boys always took every- 
thing home to mammy,” he explained. 

Uncle Alec’s memory is good. He recalled 
many historical events and incidents of his early 
life. In 1815 he said there was a big ox roasted 
on the ice. The chuckle that accompanied this 
piece of information showed that he remembered 
the flavor of that ox. That was an event, as well 
as the War of 1812. 

When a Jad he picked rock on Brooklyn 
Heights for eight cents a week, paying two cents 
for ferriage to and from New York. When of age 
he went whaling at one dollar a month and found 
his own clothes. For fifty years he followed the 
sea, thereby earning for himself peace and plenty 
for his last half-century on earth. Entering 
Snug Harbor at seventy-two years of age with 
both shoulders broken, he has outlived all of his 
family except one child and a niece. As we con- 
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cluded he asked, anxiously: ‘‘Is you got dat 
about dat turtle ?” LI assured him that I had. 
Having done with the players on this miniature 
stage, I was permitted to raise the curtain 
and penetrate the inner depths of each depart- 
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occupation late in life and be a success let him 
inspect a sailor’s method in this wholesale out- 
fitter’s establishment. His bookkeeping beats 
double any kind that ever was invented. Ie 
can tell you in three minutes the exact number 





OULD SALTS AT CHAPEL SERVICE, 


ment where the affairs of this wonderful place 
are directed. Take the clothing department, where 
there is a veritable genius at the helm. Here 
this host of people get their new outfits twice a 
year as if by magic. 

If any man thinks that he cannot change his 





of articles any man in the place has had in the 
year; how many pieces in his possession now; 
whether No. 33, 508 or 805 had rents enough 
in his trousers to warrant a new pair, with this 
year or last. 

When the new suits arrive they are sorted out 
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and placed in boxes 
numbered to corre- 
spond with the. nu- 
merals worn by each 
man. It takes but 
half a day to dispense 
the entire lot of hand- 
some blue broadcloth 
suits and overcoats. 
There are always fifty 
extra suits kept on 
hand for emergency. 

It was here that I 
became tlie proud 
possessor of a set of 
“8S. S. H.” buttons 
which I had been 
coveting. Mr. Ho- 
garth gallantly de- 
pleted his store of old 
coin for me also, which 
shall forever grace my 
cabinet. 

From here I went to the laundry and sew- 
ing department, of which the matron has 
charge. The skillful management apparent in 
these departments reflect credit upon Mrs, Ilam- 
mond, who is a woman of intelligence, tact and 
industry. Piles of clean linen, snowy blankets, a 
wealth of room, sweetness and sunshine abound. 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH, 


The buildings at Snug Harbor all seem to be 
built for the reception and entertainment of Old 
Sol. If there are any cobwebs to be found here, 
it is in some crotchety old mariner’s brain. 

Having been “‘in arms,” metaphorically speak- 
ing, against kitchens for a quarter of a century, I 
had to face about and admire the one at Snug 
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Ilarbor. First, it was absolutely clean, and there 
was space enough to set up any number of little 
kitchen kingdoms. 

At 4 P.M. there were visible only two dignitaries 
of this savory section ; one, a white-capped Cuban 
genius, was nonchalantly putting tea for seven 
hundred (the number who perform “ the pleasant 
business of dining” here) into huge caldrons ; 
the other was slicing tomatoes fresh from the 
Harbor farm. Great stacks of bread were sliced 
and trimmed ready for the table; seven hundred 
generous pats of butter graced seven hundred lit- 
tle plates ; and everything had a sort of holiday 
luok. The other six who complete the staff were 
out. The small matter of broiling steak or frying 
fish for seven hundred could easily be disposed of. 
It is an instructive place for both housewife and 
husband. She will perceive that this staff of 
eight cook for the seven hundred with more care 
and less confusion than the average woman does 
for a husband and seven offspring. Tle will ob- 
serve the many things necessary to skillful house- 
keeping. There is every conceivable convenience, 
which simplifies the work, such as several dozen 
hands could not do. 

When the food is ready to be served it is placed 
upon copper-covered tables, which are in reality 
little cars running upon a real track which leads 
to the dining rooms; here it is expeditiously 
transferred to the tables. 

Should am inmate wish to be absent from a 
meal he removes his number from his place at 
table and deposits it with the steward till his re- 
turn, Seeing no number at a plate, the waiter 
places no food there. 

Later I visited the bakery and peeped into 
the mysteries of its bread trays. [ shall neither 
forget that baker nor his Graham bread, for I 
have tested its merits by surreptitious nibbling 
all the way home from my first visit there, and 
have his recipe, whereby I expect to ward off 
some of the ills of this dyspeptic nineteenth cent- 
ury. 

Next, the hospital claimed my interest—a 
hospital with more soft lines, warm colors, more 
brightness and more jolly inmates than I’d ever 
seen before. Here’s where the old sailor comes 
to die but does not. He gets better, begins to 


plan anew, learns a trade perhaps, and lives a 
score of years more, sometimes two. 


From the south gate, where hundreds of old 
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seamen have gone out on the last tide of human 
affairs, one gets a comprehensive view of tlie 
most interesting portion of the grounds. From 
this point the hospital is seen to advantage. Near 
by are the residences of tle steward, farmer, baker 
and engineer, overshadowed by a long line of 
elm trees. Not many yards away is a lovely lit- 
tle Jake girded about with blossoming things, and 
near to this a stand where the band plays of 
summer evenings, to brighten tho gray-thoughted 
and further cheer those already gay. 

If you do not believe there’s beauty in a steam 
plant, stand at the south gate and view the one 
whose tall chimney rises from a rich greensward, 
so radiant in its greenness and so perfectly pro- 
portioned in regard to its overtopping shaft that 
it is a picture in itself. ‘T'wenty-two hundred 
tons of comfort are deposited in the high box 
underneath, and it has a wonderful system of 
steam pipes which deposit hot and cold luxuries at 
the finger ends of the fortunate users all over the 
place. 

There’s nothing left for a very sight-loving, 
curious woman to see except the occupants of the 
stables close by, and the gatekeeper’s eloquence on 
this particular score is not to be politely ignored. 
So I paid Dobbin and Brindle a visit, and found 
them, with a host of ponderous Berkshires, repos- 
ing in luxurious and absolute cleanliness. Brindle 
has her name inscribed over her particular stall, 
and her floors and walls are polished till they 
make a fine mirror for her cowship. Surely 
these animals realize that they belong not to the 
common herd. 

Out and away from the south gate stretch the 
beantiful Harbor pastures, farm and garden, with 
a home for destitute seamen’s children in the 
rear, forming a rich and appropriate back- 
ground to this grand asylum, which has inspired 
me to a determination of founding some kind 
of a home for somebody when I find myself rich 
enough. On the other hand, were I to become 
aged ant decrepit I could do no better than to 
petition the Fates to give me a pair of sea legs, 
that I, too, might step imto such a safe retreat 
and defy farther ill. 

Better be an old tattooed sailor than an old 
soldier covered with scars and glory, or of any 
other craft or calling, for nowhere under the sun 
is any set of men treated as well as are tliese old 
seamen. 
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CONDEMNED. 


By MARY A, 


*“‘T pip not mean it, I was mad, 
My veins ran liquid flame, 

And in my soul a torture burned 
Which haply has no name ; 

And all my mind in chaos slept, 
And all my passions raged, 

Like leashéd tigers bursting loose 
That sometime have been caged. 


‘O God! that men should suffer thus 
For one brief maddened hour! 

O God! that in the cup there lurks 
Such hellish murderous power!” 
And so he sits and moans and sighs, 

In keenest agony, 
And still a white face follows him, 
No other eye can see. 


DENISON, 


Patient and sorrowful, and stained 
As crimson staineth snow, 
Wanting Death’s tender majesty, 


So sudden was the blow; 
And only that his mother’s blood 
Has reddened hands that she 
Held to 1 lips and to her breast 
In sacred infancy, 
And only t she looks at him, 
As vould question, why 
The heart that beat but for her boy, 
Through him should bleed and die, 


He woul *t fear the meanest cell, 
Nor dread the sternest fate— 
But hope is dead, as that poor shade, 


Repentance comes—too late. 


LA VAGUE. 


AN EPISODE OF 


THE SOUDA) 


By WALTER BEVERLEY CRANE. 


‘Nor deem the irrevocable past 


As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecks at last 
To something nobler we attain 


It is within an hour of sunset. 

Throughout the sultry afternuon heavy firing 
has been heard ; but now the shots are desultory, 
save when a machine gun rattles off a volley. 

The enemy has been engaged above the Third 
Cataract, and the action has been bloody and des- 
perate. 

The field-hospital tent on the bank of the Nile 
is full; the wounded are being transferred to 
the dahabeahs and launches about taking their 
departure for the fort at Wady Halfa, several 
miles below. 

A dense tropical vegetation of tangled under- 
growth surrounds the clearing where the tents 
have been pitched. 

The mist rising from the river, where the masts 
of the dahabeahs tremble midst the tall palms, 
throws a gauzy veil over the dim perspective of 
sandy desert lying beyond. 

The open tent flaps reveal two men seated near 
a clumsily constructed operating table on which 
surgical instruments are strewn. 

**You’ll have some more, Gaunt, I’m afraid ; 
the last runner in reported two officers badly 
wounded.” 


The surgeon dips a fresh lot of lint into the 
bowl of antiseptic before him. 

**T wish the present batch had been sent down 
to Halfa an hour ago. If forced to take to the 
boats there will not be room for all.” 

An orderly enters from the rear tent. 

‘*The sister says Billings, of the Forty-first, is 
dving ; what orders for the body, sir ?” 

** Bury here—and deep,” growls Gaunt, ‘‘ down 
by the river. These hellhounds of fanatics dig 
like desert jackals for our dead.” 

The orderly salutes and turns en his heel. 

Ensign Vavasour, of the naval brigade, who 
has charge of the flotilla, eyes Gaunt curiously. 

“‘T say, Gaunt, what an uncanny woman the 
sister is! What’s her history ?” 

Gaunt busies himself with a long roll of band- 
age. 

‘* Yes,” he replies, meditatively, ‘‘ like most of 
them, she has a history. Her facial disfigurement 
prompts your query, [ suppose? It is the old 
story of a life that was sweet as long as the good 
minute lasted. I heard part of it in Cairo from 
aman who had known her in Paris in the days 


of La Mabille. 
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‘‘ Ta Vague was the queen of her world then. 
A young Englishman of good family and excel- 
lent prospects met the siren, became infatuated, 
and finally married her. For this wild act he 
was disinherited. Soon tiring of her, he threw 
her over. Maddened by his treatment, she sought 
revenge and attempted to disfigure him for life 
by throwing vitriol in his face, but in the strug- 
gle got the contents of the vial herself. 

‘‘ Beauty, her sole stock in trade, was gone. 
Some doctor who had known her in her palmy 
days took pity on her and got her a position in 
one of the wards of St. Antoine. Displaying a 
natural aptitude, she soon qualified as a surgical 
nurse. Finally she drifted over to Alexandria, 
and then went to Cairo, where the Khedive had 
her in attendance on his harem’s inmates, I un- 
derstand. About the commencement of the 
trouble she came to me and applied for the posi- 
tion of government nurse. I put her through her 
paces and found her clever; since then she has 
stuck to the army hospital corps. A woman’s 
light hand is comforting to a poor devil when 
he’s hard hit ; besides, she’s got the nerve of a 
man at an operation. 

“There was another man,” adds the surgeon 
after a short pause, ‘‘an old lover, I think, who 
had something to do with the row between hus- 
band and wife. Gillespie says he brouglit all the 
trouble She’s a queer study. When a 
woman of her class takes a turn she seems to ex- 
perience a complete moral change ; tries to grow 
wings, in fact. She evidently embraced this sort 
of life as an expiation of the past, a medium 
through which to work her redemption ; a reli- 
gious craze of the sisterhood variety !” and Gaunt 
chuckles to himself. 


about. 


‘**¢And woman’s love is a bitter fruit; 
bite it or sip, 
There’s many a man has lived to curse the taste of that 


fruit on his lip! 


and, however he 


quotes Vavasour, with a laugh. ‘* But here she 
comes in the flesh, Gaunt ; that face of hers gives 
me the creeps. I’m going to take a look at the 
boat ;” and the young ensign hurries away. 

A tall, swarthy-looking woman, with large 
mournful black eyes, stands by the surgeon’s 
side, gazing wistfully out into the gathering twi- 
light. 

The right side of her face is hideously scarred 
as if by some strong acid, but her perfect profile 
is most beautiful. She is clothed in black serge, 
with the red cross of the service on her arm, 
and there are suspicious dull-red patches on the 
worn gown. 


‘« They are bringing two wounded officers down, 
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sister. Is there room beyond, or shall you want 
the cot here ?” 

**T had better prepare one here,” 
as she silently sets to work. 

‘““We may be forced to fall back to-night,” 
continues Gaunt; “‘the news from above is not 
encouraging, and our ‘position is a dangerous 
one. Be in readiness for a hasty departure ;” 
and he hurries away with his lint and bandages. 

The woman leans wearily against the table and 
a sigh escapes her lips. 

‘There is fatality in the air to-night—a pre- 
sentiment of coming disaster!” <A half-stifled 
groan from the adjoining tent arouses her. ‘‘ One 
has died with the day; another dies with the 
dawn. Their chances are poor in this fever- 
stricken land !” 

Men are landing from a launch; the footsteps 
of a squad of four are heard. 

They are bearing a body on a litter. A ser- 
geant supporting the bleeding figure of a colonel 
of the Royal Engineers brings up the rear. 
Vague peers through the gloom. 

«*The wounded officers !” she exclaims, holding 
the tent flap aside for them to enter. They lay 
the blood-and-dirt-begrimed form on the cot, and 
the feeble lantern rays reveal the distorted feat- 
ures of the man before her. 

La Vague starts as if struck. 

‘*A pretty bad case, nurse,” says the sergeant. 
** Machine gun bust—four killed—Captain Coop- 
er’s still alive, I think.” 

The colonel of engineers has sunk in a con- 
fused heap on a camp stool, oblivious to all. 

The woman bends over the dying captain, 
sponging away the mud and sand from the bloody 
head. 


she replies, 


La 


**God be kind !” she prays. ‘Is it thus, after 
many years, Iam brought face to face with him 
—to see him die ?” 

Gaunt comes in, carelessly wiping his instru- 
ment on his sleeve. 

‘* Any work for me, sister ? 

She motions him away. 


” 


‘* TLis eyes are destroyed,” she whispers, in hor- 
ror-stricken tones. ‘* You can do nothing—but 
hasten death.” 

Gaunt is attending the colonel, binding up a 
badly cut arm and head. 

** Are we holding our own ?” he asks. 

‘*No; the black devils are being re-enforced 
hourly. We shall retreat as soon as darkness sets 
in. Cooper is a goner, I fear,” nodding to where 
the nurse kneels. ‘‘Can you get him down to 
Hlalfa alive? Ile’s got a wife in the garrison 
there !” 


*‘T’m afraid not,” says Gaunt. ‘But come 
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this way, colonel ;” and the men start for the rear 
tent. 

La Vague has risen to her feet. 

The colonel is about to pass her when the tell- 
tule scar meets his gaze. 

‘* Clarisse !” 

‘The woman turns ghastly white, and a look of 
hatred illumines her tear-bedimmed eyes. 
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of extreme tenderness as she moistens the suffer- 
er’s lips. 

**Ilis wife at Ilalfa, and I by his side to ad- 
minister to his dying wants! No, no, not dying, 
for he must not die! Cecil, Cecil, speak to me— 
only speak to me once again; tell me that you 
forgive me! Do not leave me now that I have 
found you, love. Holy Mother of Christ, grant 





‘e 


“«Clarisse !” he again exclaims. ‘* My God! 
Surgeon, where did this woman come from ?” 

‘This is not a time nor place to ask for ex- 
planations, colonel,” replies Gaunt, quietly. ‘*We 
are dealing with questions of life and death. 
Come with me ;” and he urges the man into the 
adjoining tent. 

La Vague stands as if transfixed. 

There is a demoniacal expression on her face, 
but it fades away as suddenly to give place to one 

Vol. XXXIX.. No. 6—45. 


SHE DROPS THE DRIPPING INSTRUMENT AND FALIS ACR 


a 


CECIL ON THE COT,” 


me my prayer! Spare this life, and take mine in 
> 


all its worthlessness ! 

3oth of her arms are thrown around him; her 
braided hair, escaped from the cap she wears, 
lies matted in his blood. 

“‘Tlis wife Halfa!’ she mutters. ‘Have I 
no other claim upon this man but that which the 
red cross gives me? And his dumb cry is but 
that of all humanity !” 

‘‘ Rose,” whispers the dying man—“ Rose, dar- 


sins “ ~ 


a tT 
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ling, come nearer.” She bends forward to catch 
his words, and her strong frame trembles. ‘ We 
were to be so happy, Rose, back in dear old Eng- 
land, when the campaign was over! And now, 
Rose, all will be different Iam going far away, 
across the desert. It will be a long march, dar- 
ling, and the fighting hard.” A clot in the throat 
chokes his utterance. 

La Vague is crying—the first tears the woman 
has shed in many years. 

‘- [lis wife at Halfa” seems an angel to her at 
that moment. 

La Vague has never been taught a prayer, but 
in her attitude there is an invocation to tke Al- 
mighty. 

Outside the hurrying of men betokens ap- 
proaching danger. An occasional shot or two in 
the far distance tells of the struggle still going 
on, the retreat being covered by a small field 
battery and a handful of the Forty-first Foot. 

The wounded in the next tent are being car- 
ried to tne boats. 

The bandaged and bedraggled figure of the 
cvlonel stands beside La Vague. 

“‘We nave met to bear witness to this dying 
man’s last cry for a love pure and sweet—which 
you cannot give him.” 
‘‘Leave us!” she cries. ‘‘ You destroyed his 
happiness in life ; you shall not mar the peace of 
his death. You have come te triumph over me 
in the hour of my final desolation, to try and 
make bitter my last thoughts of him. Leave us! 
Ile is mine—if not in the eyes of Heaven, then 
by the right of the red cross I wear !” 

‘But you must save him for the woman at 
IIalfa, who bears his name !” sneers the colonel. 
Then, passionately : ‘° Ah, Clarisse, at such a time 
us this forget the past! You wrong me when 
you think me your enemy. TI have always loved 
you, but never more than I do now.” 

“*Go, I tell you ! 
tion !” 

The colonel smiles sardonically. 

‘What is one man’s death when it stares us all 
in the face? Life for the living, rest for the 
dead.” 

Gaunt enters at this moment. 

‘The last boat is waiting; there is just room 
fortwo. We can’t take any of our dead with us. 
Hurry, both of you ; there is not a mement to be 
lost. Sister, Sergeant Grey will have charge of 
the launch ; his orders are to place you out of 
harm’s way. ‘There will be a sharp rifle fire turn- 
ing the bend below.” 

La Vague eyes him calmly. 

‘«‘T cannot leave this man—he still lives !” 

‘““What! Are you mad ?” 


Your presence is a profdna- 
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“There is a woman at Halfa who would do 
likewise,” she answers. 

‘« But she is his wife ” 

«© And I—was !” 

‘* Take your place in the boat, or we shall carry 
you there by force !” cries Gaunt, angrily 

‘*You shall not! My life is my own, and my 
duty by this man’s side till life has fled.” 

Gaunt springs forward to carry out his threat. 
La Vague steps back a pace and picks up a surgi 
cal knife. 

** At your peril !” she cries. 

‘Let her willfulness be her death ! 
quick, colonel !” and the two are gone. 

La Vague creeps closer to her charge 

‘* Death is sweeter by your side,” she murmurs. 
Silence reigns for many minutes, then firing is 
heard below. ‘‘ They have escaped !” she cries, 
joyfully. 

The sound of some one approaching the tent 
brings La Vague to her feet. 

It is the colonel. 

Breathless, with cocked revolver in his unin- 
jured hand, he implores her to fly. 

“There is still a chance left you. Hidden 
near by is a caique, in it we may float down the 
stream unperceived. Come, Clarisse, for the love 
of God, come ; I beseech you !” 

‘‘T have given my answer—save yourself.” 

“* Witaout you, Clarisse, life will be nothing to 
me.” 

‘* Bah! hush such silly talk !” she laughs bit- 
terly. 

‘* Clarisse, I can offer you all that a woman can 
wish for—life, honor, position. In England, as 
my wife, who will dare speak a word of the past ? 
Come, for I love you as of old—desperately, pas- 
sionately, unreasoningly. Every moment is most 
precious—even now we may be surrounded.” 

La Vague looks at him coldly. 

‘You say those words to me,” she says, slow- 
ly—‘‘to me, La Vague, whom men have called 
‘Nothing’! To me, La Vague, the byword of the 
army! As my life has been without beauty, so 
would yours, as a soldier, be without 
Leave me; I am not afraid to die.” 

‘*Tt means a fate worse than death to be taken 
by these dervishes, Come, I implore you, or it 
will be too late !” 

‘*No, I say!” and her voice rings clear and 
loud —‘‘no; and tell them my last words were 
contempt for those who deserted a dying soldier ; 
tell her of Halfa—who claims this man as wife— 
that one who loved him more than life died by 
his side.” 

A look of deadly hatred sweeps over the colo- 
nel’s face. 


Come, 


honor. 
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“*By God, ll kill him where he lies! You 
will watch by a dead, not a living, lover.” 
With a bound La Vague 
is upon him ; the keen scalpel flashes in the moon- 
light and descends with lightning force into the 
would-be murderer’s heart. She drops the drip- 
ping instrument and falls across Cecil on the cot. 


He raises his weapon. 


TO MY OWN 


By Lapy 





** Will they never come !” 

The full Eastern moon shines in through the 
open tent, bathing all in a white, shroudlike 
light. 

She detects a slight sound, 

** Rose, Rose—good-by, Rose, dar—— 

Then ail is still. 


2? 


FACE. 


LINDSAY. 


A GREETIVG to thee, O most trusty friend! 
Thou hast so steadfastly companioned m: 
What other, say, in this can equal thee 


Who cam’st to life with me, with me sl ndf* 
Poor face of mine! Right often dost tl lend 
A smile to hide some smileless thoughts that be 
Bound deep in heart, and oft thy kind es see 


My soul’s great grief, and bid their ears 


~ 


Ah! childish fairness, seeming near, yet far, 


Prized tenderly by dear ones passed away 


Fain I'd recall it! Next 


an oval grace 


Of girlhood; for thy woman’s sorrows ar 


Stamped now on lips and forehead day by day, 


Yet God’s own image thou—O human face 


- 
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VILLAGE OF 


SUN DANCE OF 


By M. 

Onrk of the weirdest and most fascinating 
that I have witnessed for many a day the 
sun dance of Pueblo Indians, which 
takes place just as the sun is throwing his last 
bright glanee of farewell over the village, as he 


sights 
was 
the Taos 


gently sinks to rest behind the glistening snow- 
capped peaks of the surrounding mountains. 


On the eve of the I’east of St. Geronimo we 





DOMINGO CONCHA, PUEBLO CILIEF, SAID TO BE ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGIIT YEARS OLD, 


THE 


THE 


TAOS PUEBLOS, 


TAOS INDIANS, 


CAMPANA, 


visited the Pueblo, three miles from the interest- 
ing and historic town of Taos, New Mexico, and 
after calling on the Indians in their homes, partak- 
ing of Indian dainties in the way of little fried 
cakes and cookies, which are really very nice if 
your palate has been cultivated that way, pur- 
chasing curious bits of pottery, fingering gayly 
colored blankets, admiring the babies, shaking 
hands with our hosts, and sitting down for a few 
moments in cach room to show that we appreci- 
ated our reception; although one hesitates a 
little at sitting down ona pile of strange blankets 
in a close little room eight by ten feet in size, 
odoriferous of dried onions, tanned animal skins 
and other queer perfumes, and with the ceiling 
so low that the feathers and ribbons in your hat 
are crushed down when you stand up; especially 
disagreeable is it if the door is partly closed and 
this small apartment illumined only by the light 
entering through a small round window the size 
of a stovepipe hole; yet you must sit down, if 
only for a few seconds, else you are considered 
dreadfully lacking in the social etiquette of our 
Indian friends; in course of time one becomes 
initiated into Pocahontas and Iliawatha society 
codes—aiter, as I said, doing all this, we left the 
Indian residences, and going into the open space 
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wall about breast-high, each Indian holding a 
waving branch of cottonwood over his head ; and 
it was a wonderfully charming sight to see the 
red and brown shining faces, with their spark- 





CHURCH OF THE TAOS PUEBLOS, 


between the two large community houses in 
which all these Indians dwell, we found the In- 
dian men preparing for their grand dance. 

The evening was cloudy and lowering, cold 
winds growling about, and everything in nature 
seeming to combine with Indian art to make the 
scene as wild and weird as possible. 

The Indians who were to take part in the 
dance had assembled themselves behind an adobe 


ling black eyes, jetty hair and gleaming teeth, 


glancing out over the wall from the bower of green 


formed by the branches, held not only to wave 
over the head, but upright directly in front of 
them, kept in position by both hands. 

Of course they all had the usual Indian decora- 
tions of feathers, ribbons and blankets; one who 
was unusually fine had a red Chinese -feather 
duster stuck right straight out from the middle 
of the back of his head. How he had fastened it 
there was a mystery. 

One of the Indians, looking at me steadily for 
awhile, at last advanced, and in the politest man- 
ner asked me in Spanish to lend him the feather 
in my hat. ‘* Just for the feast day to-morrow,” 
he said. I had had strong suspicions before that 
that same feather was a little wild-looking for 
me. 

While the preparations were being made for 
the dance the women and children, old men, 
and all who were not to take part in that cere- 
mony, were in church attending vespers. A for- 
eign priest with Indian assistants officiated ; the 
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Indians, each one as he or she entered, approached 
in front of the altar, which extended entirely 
across one end of the building ; as each one came 
forward he knelt down, and lighting a candle 
which he had brought with him, he held a lighted 
match to the other end of it, melting a little of 
the tallow, by which he fastened it to the mud 
floor; in this way hundreds of candles were 
placed all over the floor, about a foot apart, in 
front of the altar, which was itself ablaze with 
lights. As the candles were of various sizes, 
shapes and colors, the effect was entrancing. 

There being no seats in the church, all the 
congregation knelt on the bare earthen floor ; 
the strange reverent attitudes and 
bright glowing colors formed a vision that was 
picturesque in the extreme. 

After vespers, at a given signal, the Indians 
dashed out from behind the wall and ran along 
in Indian file in the direction of the church, 
which was about a hundred yards away. On ar- 


costumes, 
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riving in front of that edifice the Indians banded 
together, forming a double row face to face, 
pressed as closely up against each other as the 
branches which they still held in their hands 
would permit ; then they commenced dancing and 
howling—and such unearthly howls !—all keep- 
ing in a solid body and moving slowly forward, 
the dancing being simply an upward and down- 
ward movement, now faster, now slower. Dur- 
ing the dance, which continued until darkness 
had fallen, guns were being constantly fired off ; 
the old man in the church belfry pounded away 
industriously with a stone on the bell, which 
pealed forth strange music; the wind whistled, 
the thunder rolled, the lightning glinted, and 
over all the bright-red glow thrown out from the 
many candles inside through the old church 
door over the wild and grotesque dancers made 
a scene which will forever remain in the minds of 
those who were so fortunate as to be among the 
few visitors on that occasion, 


SHOOTING ARROWS AT THE SHEEP. 
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THE HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 


By JAMES RICALTON. 


SPITZBERGEN and Switzerland are over two 
thousand miles apart; the former ia the most 
northern inhabited portion of the globe. The 
Hospice of St. Bernard, barring a small house on 
the Stelvio Pass, is the highest habitation in Eu- 
rope. The average temperature at both places is 
nearly the same. Few travelers in Switzerland 
are content to leave the country without visiting 
the famous pass and hospice; and yet how few 
of those who have enjoyed the hospitality of that 
benevolent institution ever realized that there 
they were in the climatic conditions of the remote 
Arctic Spitzbergen ! 

There seems to be no record of the first station 
erected on the Great St. Bernard Pass; it was 
probably during the Roman period. The first 
mentioned in history was founded in 962, for pil- 
grims to Rome, by Bernard de Menthon, a Savoy- 
ard nobleman. The present hospice and monas- 
tery was founded about the middle of the six- 
teenth century for the purpose of affording shel- 
ter to wayfarers. Both it and the mountain pass 
have in some way acquired, not the name of the 
original founder, but that of St. Bernard, the 
great theologian, who lived a century later than 
the benevolent Savoyard. 

Among the many noted passes of the Alps, the 
Great St. Bernard has attained the widest celeb- 
rity. It 


is been the principal Alpine highway 
from the earliest times in history, and probably 
before the historic period. Over it the Roman 
legions found their way more than two thousand 
years ago. . It has been traversed by Charlemagne 
and Barbarossa ; and in 1800 Napoleon, with an 
army of thirty thousand men, crossed it on his 
way to the bloody field of Marengo. For the 
Roman legions it was only a trail, and even dur- 
ing the passage of Napoleon the road was so 
poorly constructed that his hundred cannon had 
to be fitted into hollow logs and dragged over by 
men—a hundred to a gun. 

Now a tolerable carriage road has been com- 
pleted on the Swiss side. The present hospice 
and monastery, which dates back three hundred 
years, is situated on the summit of the pass, in a 
gloomy defile, hemmed in by snow-covered peaks. 
It is a large, plain, stone structure of three stories 
above a high basement, with thick walls and 
small windows. Gloomy corridors on every floor 
extend the entire length, on both sides of which 
are sleeping apartments. ‘The bedrooms are fur- 
nished with clean and comfortable beds; the 
walls are hung with pictures; the floors are un- 


carpeted ; but a goatskin or sheepskin mat is at 
every bedside. ‘The dining and reception rooms 
are warmed by fireplaces; the latter contains « 
piano, a gift from the Prince of Wales. 

On the first floor is a beautiful chapel contain- 
ing a handsome organ, a few statues and some very 
creditable mural paintings. In it regular serv- 
ices are held by the monks. Nothing can be 
more impress amid such surroundings than 
the deep tones of the powerful organ and the 
sudden burst of sacred song from the chapel 


during an evening service. An elevation of more 
than eight thousand feet, frowning summits of 
eternal snow, the nearest habitation many miles 


away, the winds wailing an Alpine dirge, and the 
thousand years of humanity connected with the 
place, are some of the conditions that add to the 
impressiveness of the solemn chant of the monks. 

A “ tronc ” contribution box is placed in 
one part of the chapel. Into this travelers may 
drop some pecuniary token of their gratitude 
for their gratuitous entertainment, and of re- 
spect for the devotion and self-denial of the he- 
roic men who spend their lives where they often 
deem it a hardship to spend a single night. The 
amount obtained from this alms box annually 
reflects rather unfavorably on the parsimony of 
the average traveler, only about one-fifteenth 
of the yearly expenses being realized from this 
source. 

The dining room is plainly furnished ; the walls 
are hung with pictures, mostly the gifts of grate- 
ful travelers. The meals provided are simple, but 
wholesome and substantial. A library on the second 
floor contains a collection of ancient and modern 
coins and relics fottnd in the vicinity—at a spot 
where once a temple of Jupiter stood. The library 
also embraces a natural history collection. A few 
rods from the hospice, on the slope of the mount- 
ain, a botanic garden may be seen, containing a 
shivering group of Alpine plents. 

In one quarter of the basement cattle, goats 
and mules are housed. A second structure, 
called the Hlospice of St. Louis, stands about 
fifty yards from the main building. It was 
erected as a refuge in case of fire ; it is now used 
for the accommodation of poor wayfarers and asa 
storage house ; it also contains the dog kennels. 

As a person wanders about this weird solitude 
he looks for a hospice cemetery, and seeing none, 
he wonders what disposition is made of the dead 
and the bodies recovered from the snows ; but he 
soon learns that burial is unnecessary—the eleva- 
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tion being so great, the air so pure and rare, the 
temperature so low, that corruption and the 
worms of death do not invade the dead of St. 
Bernard. Instead of a cemetery there is a dead- 
house—a small, square, stone building with no 
doors, with two small windows on opposite sides, 
protected by iron bars. Into this the unclaimed 
dead are placed. The interior presents a specta- 
cle never to be forgotten. 

The bodies retain the rigid, distorted positions 
in which they have been taken from the snow or 
the cruel embrace of the avalanche; a simple 
sheet is wrapped about them, over the clothes in 
which they are found, and then they are placed 
in a leaning or sitting posture against the walls 


whom are stationed at St. Bernard. When en- 
tering upon their service of benevolence they 
take a vow to remain fifteen years; but the se- 
verity of the climate often undermines their con- 
stitutions before the expiration of that period, 
compelling them to retreat to lower altitudes for 
restoration of health. 

Travelers are met at the door and kindly wel- 
comed by these good men ; they are then escorted 
to the reception hall, assigned sleeping quarters, 
and left in charge of assistants, the monks retir- 
ing to their private apartments. The hospice 
will shelter three hundred people, but has proper 
bedroom accommodations for only about seventy. 
It furnishes entertainment to about eight thou- 
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of theircommon sepulchre. Bones and fragments 
of bodies and clothing are mingled with débdris 
on the cold earth floor. Other forms are crouch- 
ing and huddled as when the stupor of death by 
freezing overcame them. A mother is pressing 
her child to her bosom while her face is turned 
away as though looking for the succor that came 
too late. Unlike mummies, they retain their or- 
dinary garb, while the ghastly faces depict the 
agonies of their untimely fate. It is gratifying 
to note that additions to this sad and dismal 
place are becoming less frequent with improved 
roads and other facilities for travei. 

A brotherhood of forty monks are in charge of 
the several hospices in the Alps, about ten of 


sand people during the year. The resources of 
the monks are derived from voluntary subscrip- 
tions and donations, with a small revenue from 
an independent property. 

The climate is extremely rigorous ; asmall lake 
near the hospice is covered with ice during nine 
months of the vear, and sometimes during the 
entire summer. The cold sometimes reaches 
twenty-nine degrees below zero, and banks of 
snow have been known to reach a height of forty 
feet around the hospice. It is at such times that 
these heroic monks, each accompanied by a serv- 
ant and one of the sagacious dogs, set out on 
their wort’ of succor. The victims are usually 
poor peasants crossing the pass to some trans- 
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montane town in 
search of employ- 
ment. The great 
depth of the snow ob- 
literates every trace of 
the path or road; 
they lose their way 
and wallow on until 
the fell frost slumber 
overcomes them, and 
they are, almost un- 
consciously, wrapped 
in a winding sheet of 
show; or perchance 
the resistless ava- 
lanche, so common 
after heavy snowfalls, 
precipitates them into 
some vast gorge. 
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The instinet of 
these wonderful dogs 
is as quick to locate a 
body buried in the 
snow as that of thie 
hunting dog to find 
its game, and they be- 
come so accustomed to their work of search that lowed to scamper off to indulge an instinct for 
they often whine to be let free to go off alone ; it life saving that has mado them the most beloved 
is then that a basket, supplied with wine and of the canine species. In every part of Switzer- 

. food, is tied about their necks, and they are al- land specimens of these dogs may be seen, and 
wherever the traveler 
goes he will see ladies 
and gentlemen caress- 
ing and making 
friends with the great, 
lovable creatures. 
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Their sagacity is al- 
most incredible, and 
the monks tell with 
pride of their intel- 
ligible demonstra- 
tions ; how quickly 
they notice the first 
signs vf preparation 
for an expedition of 
rescue ; how watehful 
and restive and alert 
they are at such 
times ; that they even 
notice the threaten- 
ing aspect of the 
weather, and when 
the storm rages they 
whine and sometimes 
howl with agitation 
In the search their 
keen scent enables 
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them to detect the whereabouts of a human body 
at great distances and under many feet of snow. 
With almost human wisdom they guide those who 
have lost their way to the hospice ; if the person 
found is benumbed and unable to follow they utter 
a series of far-sounding bays to summon help 
from the hospice. If their signal is not heard 
they gallop off to the hospice, where their great 
agitation is instantly understood. 

The origin of these valuable dogs is a matter 
of uncertainty ; some say they came from the 
Pyrenees in Spain; others, that the breed is the 
progeny of a Danish dog left by a traveler and 
the Alpine shepherd dog. Other kinds of dogs 
in different parts of the Alps have been trained 
to perform the work of rescuing travelers. 

There are two well-recognized varieties of the 
St. Bernard dog ; one resembling the Newfound- 
land dog in his shaggy coat, but white and tawny 
in color, sometimes spotted with black. The other 
variety has close, short hair, clouded with gray, 
liver color and black. The former is generally 
seen in Switzerland, and sometimes in other 
countries. The latter are such as are now kept 
at the St. Bernard Hospice, and the same as 
shown in the illustration, which is from an in- 
stantaneous photograph taken by the writer in 
October last. 

A visitor passing casually through the museum 
at Bern and looking at the many interesting ob- 
jects therein’ may very easily fail to notice so triv- 
ial a thing as a dog, preserved in the best art of 
the taxidermist; yet if he knew the history of 
this very ordinary exhibit he would probably 
halt in its presence with feelings akin to venera- 
tion. He is before the cherished remains of a 
dog that is familiar to every Swiss home and not 
unknown to the world ; that has been a subject 
for the painter and the sculptor, and is known to 
history and literature ; a dog that for noble deeds 
has no rival among his kind and few among man- 


kind ; one that was the greatest life saver among 
his heroic race—the record breaker of St. Ber- 
nard. 

His name was Barry, and he is credited with 
the saving of forty human lives during his brief 
span of a dog's allotted years. He may be often 
seen in the wood-carver’s art in Switzerland, rep- 
resented in the act of recovering a victim from 
the snow; as having dug his way to a human 
body and as affectionately licking the exposed 
face and hands of the dead or benumbed form to 
restore life and warmth. 

On one occasion this dog saved fifteen lives in 
a single day, but his wonderful and touching acts 
of recovery and sagacity are too numerous to 
relate. One of his most remarkable feats was the 
saving of a boy whose mother had been swept 
away and killed by an avalanche. The boy es- 
caped, and was found by Barry in a perishing 
condition. The noble animal, seeing that the 
chilled and helpless lad could not follow, lay 
down by him, almost working his body under 
that of the boy in his efforts to induce him to 
mount his back; the boy, with the partial con- 
sciousness left him, rolled himself on to Barry’s 
back, putting his legs about his body and his 
arms around his neck. The faithful animal, after 
a long struggle through deep snow and up the 
steep slopes, landed the half-conscious boy at the 
hospice door. , 

It is not difficult to imagine how Barry was 
honored that day by the Bernardines, as he had 
often been before, and how for once a dog was a 
“lion.” But Death does not stay his hand for 
the noblest deeds of dogs or men, and after « life 
devoted to humanity poor noble Barry died. 
His death was mourned by a nation. His skin 
was mounted and placed in the museum at Bern, 
and now children and grandchildren continue to 
read with tenderest affection the history of the 
noblest dog that ever lived. 





TWO ROSES. 


By LEON MEAD. 


Uron a bush two roses white 

Once budded in the springtime light, 
But ere the summer heat was done 
An ardent lover pilfered one. 

And gave it to a maid he led 

To where the happy twain were wed. 


And then the other rose so white, 
That languished in autumnal blight, 
The lover plucked with tearful eyes, 
With broken sobs and bitter sighs, 
And placed it in a hand, with pain, 
He knew would never stir again. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MADNESS. 


By HaAroup Eyre, 


Tus is my last night on earth. Before the 
dawn I shall have said farewell to that delusion, 
that sham and mockery which we call life ; for I 
have on my soul the awful consciousness of hay- 
ing caused the death of the woman I loved, and 
there seems nothing left for me but to take my 
own life in return. 

I know not why I am writing this; it certainly 
is not to justify myself in the eyes of the world, 
but I feel that I must leave behind me some ex- 
planation of my act. ‘To do this I shall have to 
give a brief account of my life, and of the events 
which have led to my ending it. 

When I was quite a child my father died, leav- 
ing me an orphan in the care of his oldest friend, 
John Seldon, a rich banker, with one child, a 
daughter, of about my own age. 

I had always had a vague, boyish idea that my 
father was a very rich man, but as soon as I was 
old enough to understand such matters my guard- 
ian lost no time in informing me that my parent 
had died comparatively poor, and had left barely 
encugh for my support and education. Soon 
afterward I went to college, to prepare for the 
study of medicine, that being the career I was to 
adopt. 

For the next few years I worked very hard, do- 
ing my best to assimilate that strangely varied 
diet of knowledge which the law compels the em- 
bryo physician to digest. But the cream of my 
energy was devoted to the investigation of men- 
tal disease, for I had determined to become a 
specialist in this branch of my profession. In 
particular I gave much time and thought to the 
subject of insanity, and had worked out an elab- 
orate theory for the cure of certain forms of that 
malady by means of hypnotic suggestion. I need 
hardly say that I had great hopes for my theory, 
and with all the egotism of youth fondly believed 
that it would prove to be the key which was to 
unlock the door to fame. 

At last I had passed my final examination, and 
returned home—as I had learned to consider Mr. 
Seldon’s house—to find that my former little 
playmate was now a beautiful girl, just budding 
into womanhood. 

I had been back but a short time when Mabel 
and I both discovered that our childish friend- 
ship had ripened into something stronger. One 
day she promised to be my wife, and I decided to 
ask Mr. Seldon for his daughter’s hand at the 
first fitting opportunity. 

It was just about this time that I converted 





what remained of my father’s little property into 
ready money, and purchasing a small practice, 
started as a physician. 

As soon as I had furnished my diminutive cen- 
sulting room and the brass plate was on the street 
door both Mabel and myself felt that, my fort- 
une being now, of course, assured, it would be a 
very opportune moment to approach her father. 
I confess that I looked forward to this interview 
with some trepidation. The old man was proud 
and haughty, and though he had always done his 
duty to me as guardian, yet there was a chill ia 
his manner which had stood in the way of any- 
thing like confidence or sympathy between us. 
However, one night after dinner, I sought Mr. 
Seldon in his study, and asked for his daugiiter’s 
hand, 

I shall never forget the expression on his face 
when he understood what it was I wanted. All 
his stiff, self-satisfied complacency dropped off 
like a mask, and he looked like an angry dog. 

‘What!’ he shouted. “Is it possible that after 
my kindness to you all these years you have the 
audacity to want to rob me of my danghter ?—that 
after I have received you in my house as a son 
you repay me by trying to take away the one 
ambition that’s left to me—that of seeing my 
daughter properly married ? Yes, sir.” he went 
on, with a perfect snarl of rage; ‘‘she shall 
marry a title—a title, by Gad—not a beggar !” 

He had worked himself up into such a frenzy 
that there is no knowing how our interview would 
have terminated had I not put an end to it there 
and then. 


After that I considered that I should no longer 
remain under Mr. Selifon’s roof, but when I saw 
Mabel’s distress as she read the answer in my 


face all the pr 
suaded myself t! 


left my heart, and I soon per- 
it it was my duty to remain and 
comfort her. In spite of her grief, though, she 
tried to put a bright face on the matter, like the 
brave girl she was. 

‘‘ Never mind, dear,” she said. ‘* Don’t worry 
about it; he’s sure to come round. Just wait till 
he’s in a better temper, and then I'll ask him 
myself. You know he can never refuse me any- 
thing.” 

Her encouragement had its effect, and as I 
thought of the influence she possessed over her 
father I had some hope that he might relent. 

A week elapsed before Mabel considered it safe 
to approach him. At length she did so, and it 
was now my turn to await the decision. I paced 
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716 AN EXPERIMENT IN MADNESS. 


up and down the library, which adjoined Mr. 
Seldon’s study, in an agony of suspense, eagerly 
listening for any sound which might give mo a 
clew as to how things were progressing. 

At last I heard the study door flung open, and 
a moment later Mabel burst into the library and 
fell sobbing in my arms. I soothed her as well 
as I could, but saw only too well that she de- 
spaired of ever obtaining her father’s consent. 
When she had to some extent recovered we tried 
to discuss matters calmly. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mabel. ‘ Papa 
will never give in.” 

«“ Oh, won’t he !” said I, trying to convince my- 
self as much as her ‘Just wait till my insanity 
theory is ‘g 





“Yes, dear,” she interrupted, sapiently ; ‘but 
let us be practical. You know that all these 
great discoveries require time to become known, 
and that genius is never recognized at first.” I 
regretfully assented. ‘‘ Now,” she went on, ‘if 
only I was dangerously ill, so that you could save 
my life, then I’m sure papa would consent. If o 
She suddenly looked up at me, with a curious 
light in her eyes. ‘ Supposing I became insane ?” 

‘‘ Great Heavens !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t talk of 
such a thing.” 

‘Why ?” she asked, speaking with a singular 
calmness. ‘‘ Don’t you see what I mean ? If your 
process cures the disease, wouldn’t it also cause 
it, provided the process was reversed ?” 

“What!” I burst out. ‘* You don’t mean to 
say that you think P’d——” 

‘‘Certainly you would, to bring papa to rea- 
son!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course you could easily 
cure me afterward, so it would only be a very 
temporary affair.” 

“No,” I said, ‘it’s out of the question. I 
could not risk your reason—the danger would 
be too great.” ' 

“Ah,” she said, with great scorn, ‘‘I see you 
doubt your own power! Why, I am quite ready 
to risk it—and I’m the principal one concerned, 
am I not ?” 





This last argument was certainly very strong, 
and upon considering the matter I came to the 
conclusion that she was right. After all, it would 
be nothing more than a hypnotic experiment, 
such as I had often tried with her before for our 
amusement. It was very simple: I would hyp- 
notize her, and suggest that she was insane, and 
was to remain so until I commanded her to re- 
turn to her reason. Ler father would natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that her condition 
was the result of his cruelty, would be distracted 
with grief and remorse, and would beg me to 
eure his daughter. I would do so—he would be 


overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, and would 
consent to our immediate marriage. 

This appeared to be such a happy solution of 
the difficulty that we determined to carry the 
plan into effect. 

Accordingly, in a few days I commenced by 
hypnotizing Mabel until she was absolutely under 
niy influence and would respond to my slightest 
suggestion. Even mental suggestions were in- 
stantly carried out. ‘Thus it was an easy matter 
for me to pass her from the earliest indications 
into all the various symptoms of mental aberra- 
tion. It was I who put into her mouth those 
vague answers and abstracted remarks which were 
to foreshadow her approaching condition, and 
strange to say, the feelings of horror which at 
first possessed me gradually gave way to profes- 
sional pride. I felt a singular thrill of exultation 
in the idea that a human being was so completely 
under the power of my will that every act, every 
word, every look and gesture emanated from my 
brain. 

I had now far too much professional feeling in 
the experiment to allow myself to be acted upon 
by the impatience of the lover, and so to be too 
precipitate and spoil the effect of realism which 
I took such pains in bringing about. My nights 
were occupied in reading up cases of insanity and 
its symptoms, and many were the hours I spent 
in thinking out little details. For instance, I 
gradually bronght in Mabel a strangeness of man- 
ner toward her father, which I increased day by 
day until she no longer recognized him. ‘This 
had a terrible effect on the proud old man. At 
first he pretended not to notice it, but often, 
when he thought no one was looking, I—who 
watched his expression like a hawk—would see 
on his face a look of the most pitiful distress. It 
would have made my heart bleed had I been in 
my senses, but as it was I was drunk—drunk 
with that most subtle intoxicant, the enthusiasm 
of the scientist, which even more than the juice 
of the grape has the power to steal away men’s 
reason—and I gloated over his misery. It proved 
the success of my experiment. 

At first, as I have said before, every symptom, 
every action which should show the state of Ma- 
bel’s mind was the result of my suggestion. But 
as she got deeper into the malady I discovered, to 
iny surprise, that she no longer responded to my 
will with the same automatic obedience, but at 
times seemed to act independently. Gradually 
this tendency increased and my power dimin- 
ished, until at last I realized but too well that 
she was utterly beyond my control. 

I could not account for this until I reflected 
that the disease whose presence had hitherto been 
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simulated had now taken possession of her mind 
to such an extent that she was governed by it, 
and was indeed actually insane. 

I must confess, however, that this discovery by 
no means inspired me with the horror which 


““DR. DEAN WAS STANDING BY THE GAS 


might have been expected. On the contrary, I 
was filled with delight at having at last an oppor- 
tunity of proving my theory to the world. Now 
I should convince it that the most dreadful of 
mental disorders was completely in my power. 

Of course I had taken it for granted that Mr. 





Seldon would now implore me to cure his daugh- 
ter. To my astonishment he called in the fam- 
ily physician, who was an elderly man of the old 
school, entirely governed by the prejudices and 
traditions of so many of his class, 


JET, HOLDING A SMALL GLASS PHIAL.” 


Dr. Dean at once started to work on what he 
considered the most approved principles, and or- 


dered Mabel to be confined to her room and 
watched day and night. 

“Rest, my dear sir,” he assured Mr. Seldon— 
yest and quiet are all that our patient requires. 
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With plenty of these she’ll soon get over this un- 
fortunate affair. Of course,” he added, giving 
me a withering look, as much as to say that he 
was quite aware that I was the cause of it, ‘‘she 
has evidently been fretting about some trifling 
disappointment. Young ladies will do these fool- 
ish things,” said he, pompously. ‘‘ But bless you, 
Mr. Seldon, with my care and the help of Provi- 
dence, she’ll soon enough have forgotten any such 
ideas.” 

My blood boiled. I was about to make some 
cutting reply, but consoled myself by thinking 
how little he knew of the real facts of the case. 
After the doctor had gone I found, to my disgust, 
that he had left directions that Mabel was not 
even to be allowed to see me, but was to be kept 
in complete solitude and isolation. Even her 
meals were to be taken up to her room. Tow I 
cursed Dr. Dean and his methods as I thought of 
the effect upon the poor girl of such a course of 
treatment in her present state of mind ! 

Things were beginning to look serious. By 
this time I had entirely recovered my senses, and 
the absorption of the scientist had given place to 
the solicitude of the lover. I felt very forcibly 
that my presence in the house was barely toler- 
ated by Mr Seldon, and my pride told me to re- 
main no longer. But I could not desert Mabel 
at such atime. Though I could not see her, it 
was some consolation for me to feel that I was 
near her; so I again determined to stay and 
await events. 

When Mabel had been under Dr. Dean’s care 
for about a fortnight, without, as far as I could 
learn, any change taking place in her condition, 
I became so anxious that I determined to throw 
professional etiquette to the winds. I went to 
Mr. Seldon and begged him to place his daughter 
under my care. I told him that I perfectly un- 
derstood her case and wonld undertake to cure 
her ; that I should expect no reward, but would 
even leave the country, if he wished. as soon as I 
had brought her back to reason. 

To all my pleadings he listened in stony si- 
lence. Finally he ent me short by saying that it 
was utterly impossible—that his daughter was in 
the hands of a trustworthy physician in whom 
he had every confidence, and that I had already 
done enough mischief under his roof; in fact, 
after what had occurred, he was surprised at my 
remaining where my presence had proved so dis- 
astrous. He said all this so deliberately, with 
such insulting emphasis, that there was but one 
thing for me to do—to tell him that I would no 
longer trespass upon his hospitality, and would 
leave the house at once. 

As soon as our interview was over I hastily 


threw a few things into a bag and took my de- 
parture—without even being able to bid Mabel 
good-by. My heart sank with a vague uneasiness 
as I closed the door and turned into the street. 
So strongly did this feeling grow upon me that 
I determined at least to remain in the neighbor- 
hood, and thought I would try to obtain a room 
near the house. 

To my great satisfaction I succeeded in secur- 
ing a small room on the top floor of a house in 
the same street, just opposite to Mr. Seldon’s 
dwelling. From this little chamber I could see 
the windows of what I considered my darling’s 
cell. Sometimes at night, when her room was 
lighted, my watching would be rewarded by see- 
ing a shadow pass across the blind—a shadow 
which my heart told me must be hers. 

A fortnight had elapsed, when one night I had 
a dream, so vivid, so terrible, that the very 
thought of it makes me shudder. 

I dreamed that I stood and gazed, from afar, 
upon a deep, yawning chasm, with a high rocky 
bank on either side. As I looked I saw that a 
thin rope was stretched from bank to bank across 
the precipice, and there, clinging helplessly to 
the rope and swinging over that awful abyss, was 
the body of my love. : 

I hurried toward the spot, and after what 
seemed to be a long and toilsome journey arrived 
at the edge of the chasm. ‘To my great joy I saw 
that not only was Mabel alive, but that she rec- 
ognized me, and cast me a pitiful glance, as 
though begging me to rescue her. I stretched 
out my arms toward her with a glad cry—when 
suddenly a change came over her face, she uttered 
the words ‘‘ Too late !’ and releasing her hold of 
the rope, dropped down, down into those fright- 
ful depths of bottomless space. 

* * * * * * 

Iawoke with a start, and glancing across the 
street, saw to my horror that the blinds were 
down at every window of the opposite house, and 
that on the door was a piece of crape. What 
could have happened ? I dared not think. Tas- 
tily dressing myself, I seized my hat and rushed 
downstairs, across the street and up the steps of 
Mr. Seidon’s house. 

I pulled the bell violently, and pushing aside 
the footman who opened the door, I tore up- 
stairs. On reaching Mabel’s room I knocked, 
but receiving no answer, opened the door and en- 
tered. The scene which met my eyes is still 
burning in my brain. 

Dr. Dean was standing by the gas jet, holding 
in his hand a small glass phial, which he kept 
turning over and over with an air of bewilder- 
ment. Ona chair by the side of the bed sat Mr. 
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Seldon. His back was partially turned toward her face radiant wit 


me, but I could see that his drawn, haggard feat- lay my love—dead. 
ures had aged ten years, while his once erect fig- By her own 
ure was bent almost double. And on the bed, slender cord. 


SONG. 


By ANNA Morrison REED. 


You cannot come to me; 

But with this gift that God has given, 

I can reach out, o’er land and sea— 

O’er barriers of earth and heaven, 

And touch your heart exquisitely. 

The bird caged with a golden wire 

Sings not always for those who feed, 

Supplying every grosser need: 

Above the tumult of her fate 

She listens, and she hears her mate, 

She dreams a dream of vanished springs 

She beats her wings, and sings, and sings 

The world says, ‘‘ sweetly sings ’—but 
You hear the undertone of woe. 


THE TRYST. 


By ALFRED HAYEs. 


719 
h the light of another world, 


she had dropped from life’s 


Tre stars are faint and few, Her eyes more tender are 


The zenith yet is blue; Than twilight’s only star ; 

By caylight still is seen Sh reathes as when the plane 
The orchard’s tender green, Is f after rain ; 

Whose snowy bloom doth rest H i is that deep speech 
As clouds on heaven’s breast ; Which music yearns to reach. 
But clear and fall and high T pure lips I clung 

The moon enchants the sky. W! yhood’s leaf was young; 
When day and moonlight meet Her soul possessed the maid 
My heart doth strangely beat ; Wi was first afraid; 

For when their lips have kissed, But that love is bold, 

I keep my silent tryst T msumes the gold. 
With One to whom alone Ss sultry noon 

My inmost heart is known. O full-blown June, 

Her footsteps then are heard Ay the golden fruit 
When sleeping leaves are stirred ; Of ccomplished suit; 


But sweeter twilight’s honr, 
And love’s unfolding flower. 
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CARRYING A LIFE LINE 


KITE FLYING E 


UNIVERSAL as the use of the ordinary kite is, 
especially among the younger members of society, 
but very little is known of its origin, or the rea- 
son for its initial use. The encyclopedias are 
almost silent op the subject, and the handbooks 
of sports either dismiss it with the most brief 
commentary or description, or pass over the mat- 
ter as unworthy of even passing notice. Yet we 
know that the Chinese flew kites as long ago as 
1,150 years before the Christian Era, and it is 
more than probable that they could give some 
very interesting data upon the matter; but up to 
date they have not done so, and it is generally 
well understood that to try to get information 
from the inhabitants of the Celestial Kingdom 
until they are prepared to give it is like extract- 
ing honey from flints, and just about as encour- 
aging. 

The boys of to-day are favored in almost the 
entire world of toys, and the specimens in their 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 6—46. 





ASHORE FROM A WRECK. 


XTRAORDINARY. 


By WIL. 


P. PoNnpb. 


hands are indeed marvels of fairy handiwork when 
compared to those which did duty for the gen- 
eration of, say, twenty years ago; and in no re- 
spect is this more true than in the matter of 
kite, as the writer remembers it, 
well-seasoned ash sticks, about 
an inch broad and a quarter of 
an inch thick ; these were laid crosswise like the 
letter X, the crossing point being a little lower 
down, and these were then braced in that posi- 
fa thin tack or nail and a piece 
rapped around it. A stout piece 
of shrunken cord was then run around the outer 
edges of the frame from tip to tip, and all that 
was necessary was to cover the whole with stout 
but light paper, turning it over the strings, firmly 
gluing it, and then affixing the cord, to which 
the main guy (or cord to the hand) was to be at- 
tached, at the proper point to secure a good bal- 
ance and throw the kite when in the air at an 


kites. The fi 
was a couple of 
three feet long 


tion by means 
of cord well \ 
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722 KITE FLYING EXTRAORDINARY. 


If the seams are 
practically the same size, so that the balance of 
the kite is perfect, it will fly well—unless in- 
deed it should have been in any part made on a 
Sunday, as some terrible boys will, and then no 
power will make it fly. At least that is what 
they used to tell the last generation ; possibly this 
one has some later wisdom on the matter which 
has not yet reached their elders. They appear 
to have on most subjects, and why not on Sun- 
day-made kites ? 

One of the first innovations to the simple art 
of kite flying was that of the ‘‘ messenger,” which 
consisted of cutting pieces of stiff paper, such as 
cream-laid note paper, into squares about three 


angle of about fifteen degrees. 


inches in diameter, and when all the line was out 
from the stick on which it was wound, and the 
kite was at its highest point, this messenger was 
slipped on it, and pushed a little way up the 
cord, when the wind catching it, it was rapidly 
whirled around, and so progressed up the tightly 
stretched cord until it eventually reached the 
kite and planked itself tight on the face of it. 
These pieces of paper were soon varied in color, 
and it was no uncommon thing to see a dozen or 
more on the string when there was a good wind, 
all speeding up to the kite, which eventually be- 
“ame so heavy with them that it had to be low- 
ered, and the fun commenced over again. Since 
then there has been a number of new ideas, 
which were introduced by the Chinese kites of 
ten years ago; these 
kites being so perfectly 
constructed that they 


\ did not need any “ tail ” 
\, to balance them, and 
\ 9 were in the form of 
\"¢ parrots, animals, ete., 
\\t, all gayly colored, but 
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MAKING ATMOSPHERIC OBSERVATIONS BY MEANS 
OF MALAY TAILLESS KITES. 
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KITE WITH LIFE-SAVING LINE, SHOWING POSSIBLE 
DEFLECTION OF AREA, 


which somehow or other did not hold the favor 
of the boys for more than a season, and then 
they became a dead letter, although occasionally 
an effort is made to revive them. It was then 
learned that the very heavy pull of a fair-sized 
kite, almost enough to lift a small boy off his 
feet, meant a proportional carrying power, and 
it was not long before kites were sent aloft carry- 
ing fireworks, which, having a slow match at- 
tached, let off the fireworks at a considerable 
height, and was then drawn down to be re- 
loaded, this being a great advantage on Fourths 
of July over the balloon, which could only be 
loaded once and went floating away. Then a 
man in the uptown districts rigged a small lamp 
to a kite for his boy, and soon the boys in all 
parts had the little oil lamps of blue, red and yel- 
low glass attached to the kites, and on a summer 
night, when there was any wind, people who saw 
the colored stars high in the air wondered what 
they were, and never dreamed it was the boy and 
his indulgent father on the roof of the flat house, 
having a high old quiet time with the kite and 
lamp. It was rather dangerous to let the small 
boy fly the lamp kite by himself. Then it was 
discovered that, by using a piece of bamboo for 
the frame and perforating this with holes in a 
certain manner, when it was in the air and the 
wind rushed through them it would whistle; and 
if the holes were bored in the correct place the 
boy could, by jerking the string, make it whistle 
just when he wished. 

Then the boys of Terrytown, Pa., were bitten 
with the kite-flying fever, and seven years ago 
formed themselves into a club, the founders be- 
ing A. Andrews (captain), A. and Leon Bunnell, 
Wallace Cook and John Deiter. the club (from 
their initials) being called the A B C D Club. 
The object of this organization was to make a 
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large kite or series of kites, of which the first 
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work to fly and hold it, two thousand feet of line 
being successfully carried by it in one of the con- 


stood no less than ten feet high, and which 
when finished was successfully flown, and was at 
the time spoken of in the papers from Maine to 
California, and even in Europe; but of that more 
anon. The neighbors became interested ; many 
more kites were speedily on the stocke, and a 
number of contests: were the result in 1889, at 
which prizes were awarded for the most skillfnl 
flying of kites of scheduled size, the test being 
the greatest number of yards of cord which could 
be paid out without the kite coming to thie 
ground. Middletown, TPa., followed suit, and 
entered into the competitions with a vim, and it 
was then that the kite fifteen feet high was 
made, twelve feet wide, covered with fifty-four 
yards of light canvas, and weighing altogether 
fifty-four pounds. ‘The tail was one hundred and 
forty feet long; the frame was bolted together 
with iron bolts, and the canvas was hook-and- 
eyed on, so that it could be taken off for trans- 
portation. The cord was as thick as a clothes- 
line, and it gave six members of the club all their 


tests. Whien it was first tried a pretty stiff breeze 
was blowing, a » pull was so great that some 
itch it toa light market wagon 
which stood by, and the result was that five of 
the boys piled d were drawn by the kite as 


one proposed if 


far as the road ran in a fairly straight line at a 
good pace. A: er youth followed on the horse 
belonging to t vagon, and after a run of six 
miles the kite \ ered, packed up and driven 
back. John Vanderbilt. of Greenville, N. Y., 
heard of these Pennsylvania kites, and he 
shortly afterward built one that stood twenty-five 
feet high and was eighteen feet wide; the tail 
of this kite was nearly one hundred yards long, 


and it had to raised on a kind of windlass, as 
no man could have hoped to have held it. It 
was sexagonal shape, and was made of light 

some time on exhibition at 
Oak Grove. The word “ San- 
right across the face of this 


canvas. It 
Shady Glen, 1 
su” was blazo 
monster. 

Mr. William Hlarrall, of Bridgeport, a well- 
known mere! is an enthusiastic kite flyer, 
und had a kite that stood about ten feet high. 
One Fourth of July, seven or eight years ago, he 
was spending the day at the old homestead on 
the borders of the Sound, with the other mem- 
bers of the family, large and small, and when 
tennis palled and a new amusement was wanted 
he sent up for his great kite, and soon had it in 
the air, to the immense delight of the younger 
members of the crowd, who had never seen any- 





TOWED ACKOSS THE SOUND BY A KITE, 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO DEMON, 


thing like it, The first two hundred yards of 
the line was laid out, and a good strong man 
placed at every fifty yards, so as to relieve the 
strain of rising, aud then Mr. Harrall let her go 
and up she went. Fifteen hundred feet of line 
was out in no time, and still the pull was too 
great to be pleasant, so it was proposed by some 
one to get into the Whitehall rowboat and let 
the kite tow them. ‘This was done; the slack 
rope was rove through the painter ring in the 
bow, a turn of the rope was passed round the 
middle thwart of the boat, and away they went. 
Of course the boat could only run before the 
wind, and as time was no object a run was made 





right across the Sound to Port Jefferson, L. I., a 
distance of about twenty-three miles, and the 
time occupied on the journey was about two 
hours. ‘Then a thunderstorm came up, and the 
party housed under the boat as well as they were 
able, and with the storm the wind went round a 
point or two, so that they could sail back and 
make a point lower down the Connecticut coast 
than where they started from, and this was done, 
and is a matter of Fourth of July history in the 
district. 

It was here that science began to take a look 
into the matter, though how far it was prompted 
or inspired by the experiments of our American 
boys will never be 
known ; certain it is 
that much of it came 
after the boys. M. 
N. A. Balut, of En- 
laure, I'rance, invent- 
ed a photographie 
kite, which has in it 
the germs for great 
utility. The kite isa 
very large one, as 
much asa single indi- 
vidual can_ handle, 
and attached to the 
main back rib ef the 
frame is a triangular 
support which pro- 
jects through it and 
forward in front of 


— = . the face of the kite, 
CHINESE KITE-FLYING FESTIVAL. 


and on this is secured 
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A KITE FLYING FESTIVAL AT MANHATTAN BEACH, CONEY ISLAND. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA KITE 


a small shelf set at a slightly different angle to 
that which the kite assumes when in the air, and 
upon this is a camera with a powerful lens This 
las a revolving shutter actuated by a spring and 
an eccentric, so that as iong as it is secured by a 
thin cord the shutter is closed, but if the cord be 
severed there will be a single revolution of the 
shutter, then another, so. that two views are 
taken, and then the shutter remains closed. The 
kite is sent up, and attached to the side of the 
camera is a slow match which burns just so long, 
giving the kite time to reach a good altitude, and 
then the match comes in contact with the cord, 
burns it through, and whatever the panorama 
spread beneath may be, there are two photographs 
tuken on the negative. At the side of the cam- 
era there is an aneroid barometer which tells the 
expert to what height the kite ascended ; an in- 
dex shows when the exposure was made, the re- 
leasing of the thread exposing a dial of sensitized 
paper, on which the sun immediately prints a 
needle’s shadow, and at the same time sending a 
piece of white paper fluttering to the ground to 
show the operator that the desired exposure has 
been accomplished. When the kite is lowered and 
the negative developed an expert engineer can 
take the photographs, with the record of height, 
etc., and from them draw a scale plan of fortifica- 
tions of an enemy, the lay of land in surveying 
any territory, with many other details which are 
shown in the photographs, but which would not 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


be noticed by the human eye from the level of a 
person walking across the ground. It is only a 
question of altitude and favorable wind, and then 
an expert kite operator could take the view of a 
fortress, etc., two miles away from where he 
stood, by simply having a kite large enough and 
a line long enough to reach over the desired spot. 
At least this is the claim of the inventor, who has 
made some vary satisfactory experiments. It is 
also claimed that by this plan a beleaguered force 
could send up a kite from the fort, to which 
should be attached a number of dynamite car- 
tridges so weighted that they would strike the 
ground and explode when released from the kite 
by the burning of the cords which held them in 
place by the slow-match apparatus. 

Within a very few weeks of the ventilating of 
this idea a number of the Russian army corps, 
under the superintendence of the Minister of 
War, spent some weeks in the Volkov fields near St. 
Petersburg experimenting with a similar device, 
and also with the flying of kites at night to which 
various colored lamps were attached ®hen sent up, 
and to which other ‘‘ traveler” lights were sent 
up, the object being to establish a code of signals 
on kites by which one detachment of the army 
could communicate with the other at night with- 
out’telegraph wires or messengers. It will readily 
be seen that an almost perfect signal code, capa- 
ble of the greatest variation, could be success- 
fully worked, without the aggressive noise and 
display of the old rocket system. 

In April last year a number of very interesting 
experiments took place with kites for the purpose 
of obtaining statistics for the Weather Bureau, 
which it had- not. hitherto been able to get with 
any degree of thoroughness. This was in the 
line of atmospheric observations, higher air cur- 
rents, temperatures, humidity, etc. These had 
hitherto been obtained from. mountain summits 
only, and thus were more or less defective when 
it was desired to apply the calculated results to 
extensive plain lands, or valleys, for the purposes 
of agricultural data. By the flying of kites over 
these districts it was believed, and afterward suc- 
cessfully demonstrated, that the most valuable re- 
sults could be obtained. This was done by in- 
struments recording the temperature, humidity, 
wiud currents, etc., coupled with one registering 
the height. Professor Langley, of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, suggested to Mr. H. H. Clayton, 
of the Bluehill Observatory at Rodville, Mass., 
that the experiments with air currents should 
reach an altitude of 10,000 feet, and he in com- 
pany with Professor C. F. Martin, of the Weather 
Bureau, and Professor E. Douglas Archibald, of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, collected some 
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very interesting kite data from experiments con- 
ducted at Bergen Point, N.J., and other places, 
much of which will, apart from its scientific value, 
be interesting to the average kite-flying boy or 
man. To reach any great altitude with a kite it 
was found necessary to overcome the instability 
of the hexagon kite with a tail, for as it is the 
ordinary characteristic of a wind to increase and 
lull from almost a dead calm to a matter of 
twenty miles an hour, this causes the kite to 
plunge and dive, as every schoolboy knows, and 
this is due to an increased pressure upon the flat 
surface disk amounting to thirty-three per cent. 
The boy lowers his kite and adds to or takes away 
from the weight of the tail, but the kite intended 
to reach any great height cannot have this done 
to it, and it is this problem which is believed to 
have so long delayed the scientific uses of the 
kite. This brought about the introduction of the 
tandem kite, which was two kites, diamond- 
shaped, respectively four feet and seven feet in di- 
ameter, covered with Tussore silk, and these were 
successfully flown to a height of 2,200 feet, ane- 
moeters at varying distances on the kite string 
giving the velocity of the wind at each grade of 
500 feet. These kites were rigged with the large 
one in front, and the smaller 
one, with an individual cord, 
attached to the rear of the 
front one. This was found 
to impede the action of the 
lower kite, and the tandem 
was then run with each kite 
having a separate string run- 
ning out independently from 
the main line, on the princi- 
ple of the rein system em- 
ployed when driving a pair of 
horses. To this tandem was 
added several more kites, one 
by one, each with an individ- 
ual cord to the main guy, 
until at last seven kites were 
flown on the one guy, the 
highest being but a small 
speck when the lowest was at 
a fair height. This of course 
decreased the _ individual 
string weight in each case, 
like four men carrying a piece 
of timber. All these kites had 
tails, and as they carried a 
very steep string they called 
for long individual lines to 
keep the tails from getting 
tangled with the one below. 
With these seven kites the 





upper one reached an altitude of 6,000 feet, the 
wind blowing al twelve miles an hour. 

Some very valuable meteorological records 
were made with se flights. Mr. Clayton then 
tried what is known as the Malay tailless kite, 
and found it to excel the others in that it flew 
with a steeper string, did not waste as much 
power, could not tangle up if properly flown, and 
required no hanling down even if the wind in- 
creased to thirty-five miles an hour, a velocity 
which would bring a tail kite to the ground, as it 
would probably be only ballasted for eight to ten 
miles an hour, that being the average. The Malay 
kite being built with only two light sticks, covered 
with either paper or cloth, in its lightest form it 
will readily rise to great altitudes in winds of from 
four to eight miles an hour, and especially thin 
kites, without even the weight of cord at the edges, 
will rise to a great height in a comparative dead 
calm, if the person holding the string walks at the 
rate of about three miles an hour. The kites for 
heavier winds are, of course, covered with cloth. 
Thus with the Malay the expert can work in any 
wind by grading his type of kite to the velocity. 
From the top of Bluehill, which is 640 feet above 
the sea level, Mr. Clayton flew seven tissue-paper 
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DR THAYER’S ‘‘ FREAK.” 


kites with silk thread, on a tandem line, to a 
height of 3,540 feet above the hill, or 4,180 feet 
above the sea level, and the next experiment will 
take place this year when this team of very light 
kites will be attached to a heavier tandem line of 
kites which has already a record of 5,595 feet 
made at Bergen Point, November 7th, 1894, and 
it is confidently believed that the lighter tandem 
started at or about this height will successfully 
soar to two miles, the number of kites employed 
being about twenty in all. The great difficulty 
is found in the making of a perfectly balanced, 
small, Jight kite, the matter of a sixteenth part 
of an inch or a few grains of weight making a 
great deviation as soon as the upper currents of 
air are reached. 

Not even here does the matter of scientific 
utility cease! Mr. J. W. Davis has taken the 
matter up from a life-saving standpoint, and has 
inade some experiments rich in promise for the 
future. The bulk of these trials were made at 
Arverne, L. I., during the summer of 1893-4. By 
hitching the first kite to a wagon it was found 
that the kite could be steered a matter of forty- 





five degrees off the wind, a startling 
discovery to commence with, and 
then that the wagon could be run 
nearly thirty-five degrees to wind ward 
of the kite, still more important, so 
that with a breeze blowing directly off 
shore the wagon would travel up and 
down the beach if the ballast was 
rightly stowed. The next step was 
to try the kite on a stout but light 
canoe which was fitted with what is 
known as a *‘shoe” centreboard, be- 
ing one not stepped tlirough the boat, 
but slipped into a metal shoe at the 
front end, the stern end being held 
in place by cords coming up each side 
of the canoe, to be fastened inside 
the boat. The remarkable tractabil- 
ity and steering qualities of the kite 
led step by step to the experiments in 
carrying life lines to and from the 
shore. ‘To this end a mile of light 
rope was carried to South Brother 
Island, a loop was made in the for- 
ward end, and twenty feet back of 
this was attached a 32-pound wooden 
buoy. Then a seven-foot kite was 
raised, with two flying lines like reins, 
and when it was up about three hun- 
dred feet one of the flying lines was 
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cut and immediately transferred to the loop 
of the mile rope by tying it securely. The 
other flying line was then drawn in until the 
kite was at the proper scientific angle to work 
across to a pier on Riker’s Island, and then it 
also was fastened to the loop in the mile line, 
Riker’s being about five-eighths of a mile dis- 
tant. Then the kite was released, and imme- 
diately began to soar, pulling up the slack of 
mile line. The buoy was dragged down the 
, beach, carried seudding across the water ata 
great rate, at times jumping ont, like a por- 
poise, eight feet or more high, and to a dis- 
tance of fifteen fect, just as the wind snapped 
it, finally being dragged over a reef near 
Riker’s, and eventually being landed on that 
island as calculated. The function of the 
buoy is apparent, but may as well be ex- 
plained. While the kite was at full speed 
its lifting power diminished, and it simply 
towed the buoy and line. When the speed 
was checked by the buoy hitting a wave, or 
the friction of the heavier line on a wave erest, 
the buoyant power immediately increased, 
and the resistance being removed, the buov 
was lifted clear, each struggle adding greater 
power to the pull of the kite, so that at the 
latter part of the journey the buoy scarcely 
touched the water at all. Had there been no 
buoy the line would have been carried up 
nearly vertical by reason of its weight, and 
it would have taken three or four times the 
amount of line to reach the desired spot. 
‘he next experiment was to send the kite up 
from a boat, so as to carry a line to the shore, 
and the lightship at Brenton Reef was select- 
ed for the distressed craft, the ship lying 
about a mile and a half from the land, which 
is Brenton’s Point. This was more difficult, 
even to an expert like Mr. Davis, and a most 
severe test of his idea and its possible prac- 
ticability. The reason is that the tides run 
very strong here, in and ont of Narragansett 
Bay, and the kite was asked to carry a line 
through pretty rongh water, and against ad- 
verse conditions. The mark aimed at was 
two points of land a mile and a half away, 
sticking out into the sea like two spread 
fingers of a man’s hand. To miss them was 
failure, and the wind chosen was not too 
favorable for either point. After being raised, 
the kite was deflected, as before, by shorten- 
ing one of the flving strings, so that it shaped 
about forty degrees off ; the bnoy was passed 
overboard, the line ran ont. and the kite car- 
ried it along until a half-mile of line was ont, 
and then, to insure success, another kite with 
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a fairly long flying string was hitched on to it, 
and with this help the first kite carried buoy and 
line to its destination at Brenton’s Point, through 
the strong cross current of an ebb tide. The 
actual point of the kite landing was exactly twenty 
vards eastward of the spot of calculation. It will 
thus be seen that the kite, with the two flying 
lines, is almost perfectly under control, with great 
possibilities of service as a life saver. 

One of the most curious ideas of modern days 
is the kite craft of Dr. David Thayer, of Boston, 
Mass. Ile was struck with the idea that the chief 
drawback to the kite was the amount of power 
wasted in keeping the contrivance in the air, 
and so he devised a kite having four small bal- 
loons filled with gas, which supported it in mid- 
air, the kite being an arrangement of sails ren- 
dered fairly rigid by means of bamboo attach- 
ments like the sail on a Chinese junk, these 
being about three times as broad as they are long, 
and fitted with side sails or shutters, which can 
be ‘set’ the same as ordinary sails on a boat. 
The guy ropes attached to the kite are about 
forty feet long, and are attached to a species of 
raft. while halfway there is suspended a seat or 
car to accommodate the passengers and the 
manipulator. The balloons are powerful enough 
to hold up the sails, or kite, the guy ropes and 
the car, and the wind, catching these, forces 
along the raft in almost any direction except a 
hard beat to windward in a rough sea. It is pro- 
posed to carry these on ships as life savers, the 
raft carrying a gas generator. 

One of the most recent and at the same time 
most interesting experiments with kites is the 
series now being devcloped by Mr. Law Hargrave, 
of Stanwell Park, Clifton, New South Wales. 
His first idea was merely to find a lifting power 
by which a flying machine could be raised into 
the air, the only means hitherto existing for this 
purpose being a line of miniature elevated railroad 
tracks. So he constructed a species of cellular 
kite, five in number, the dimensions being as 
follows : 
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These kites were fitted so that the shoes on the 
inner ends of the booms could slide along the top 
aud bottom members of a main frame of the kites, 
and this allowed the corners to curve inward and 
so hold the fullest current of air, and always, us 
it were, work to windward. This description of 
kite was chosen because of its great stability and 
certainty of motion, and they were fitted with a 
sling seat for the operator, the various kites being 
secured together by spring-gun tackle in a man- 
ner which permitted them to be raised and started 
one at a time, or taken in the same way, thus dis- 
pensing with an assistant, while the seat was bal- 
lasted with two bags of sand. When in the-air 
the kites sloped at an angle of fifteen degrees, tle 
seat hanging perfectly straight. ‘To start the ma- 
chine, the main rope is carried to the spring 
tackle hook in the ground, and the loose end 
is either in the hends of an assistant or is run 
up to the kite rider, to be slacked away as it is 
desired to go higher, or gathered .in when it is de- 
sired to descend. The kites are placed on the 
ground about forty feet away; the rider, as the 
first kite raises, stands with the seat resting 
against him; the other kites are then put into 
motion, and as the raising pull increases on the 
seat the body is slipped on to it, the main guy is 
eased off, and the kites, first describing an are to 
vatch the set of the wind, slowly and fairly. 
steadily rise in the air to almost any desired 
height. When the most successful experiment 
with this novel machine was mae the wind was 
blowing about fourteen miles an hour; the kite 
apparatus complete weighed 42 pounds, the man 
weighed 160 pounds, while the pull of the kites 
on the main guy was 240 pounds, this being 
raised by a spread surface of 232 square feet. 
Photographs of the apparatus in actual work are 
shortly to be published in the leading scientific 
magazines, and it is believed that Mr. Hargrave 
has hit upon a very useful and interesting solu- 
tion of an old problem of aerial flight. His ma- 
chine can be readily made by anyone having a 
little carpeutering ability coupled with a little 
practical knowledge of aerial engineering, anid 
when completed the machine may be easily car- 
ried about by a single individual, put together 
and used satisfactorily, without any assistance. 
He claims that, with suitable wire ropes similar to 
piano wires, an ascent of a mile altitude is not 
only possible but perfectly safe. 

Some of the largest pleasure kites in the world 
are found to-day in San Francisco, where a Jap- 
anese gentleman flew one last year measuring 50 
feet by 45 feet, composed, it is stated, of 5,800 
sheets of paper and 350 pieces of light wood. 
weighing about 1,780 pounds. Last year there 
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was considerable excitement over a hideous snake 
which had been seen at night flying through the 
air in the direction of the Cliff House, but it was 
generally put down to the heated imagination of 
some Night Owls until it was discovered to be the 
kite of a Chinaman in the Park Panhandle Dis- 
trict, the kite being 150 feet long, composed of a 
stout cord on which was threaded circular pieces 
of bamboo braced in an upright position, the 
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whole being covered with stout and vivid-colored 
Chinese paper the head being fashioned with 
great eves, and containing a receptacle for a tiny 


lamp which sh 
through part of 


ne through them. and also back 
the paper of the body. Its long 
tail curling and twisting in the air gave it the 
semblance of life. 

The possible future of the kite is almost limit- 
less in interest and utility. 
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By C, F. 

THE open winters of Southern California, 

where the petals of wild flowers scurry through 

the highways in lieu of snow, and orange blos- 

soms whiten the ground, afford opportunity for 

cross-country riding and following the hounds 
under conditions that are extremely attractive. 

Especially in the San Gabriel Valley has the 
pastime found favor, where a well-equipped club, 
the Valley Hunt, has its home, the clubhouse 
hanging, like a bird’s nest, on the edge of the 
deep Arroyo Seco, which leads from Pasadena 
far up into the Sierra Madre Mountains. The 
hunt has a regular meet once a month, but the 
members and their friends have frequent hunts 
during the season, and in the long open winter 
the days do not lack exercise. One day it will 
be with the Bandini pack of foxhounds at six 
o’clock in the morning. ‘The air is sweet with 
the odor of the orange blossoms, and a confusion 
of roses nod over the cypress hedges or through 
the palms. The hard avenue is, perhaps, touched 
modestly with hoar frost, and every leaf and twig 
gleams and glistens with diamonds as we sweep 
down the ridge into the arrovo that winds along 
the base of the San Rafael Hills. 

‘here are foxes here, and wily raccoons, but it 
is a particularly savage wild cat that is the objec- 
tive of the hunt. ? 

The arroyo oppasite Pasadena is three hundred 
or more feet deep by as many wide in its centre 
a shallow stream that ripples musically on—a 
laughing thing, leaping merrily as the sun flashes 
down among the trees, and again sweeping gen- 
tly by little sandy beaches that bear the foot- 
print of some bird or deer, perchance, but at other 
times a roaring torrent changing its course and 
carrying all before it. The brook runs here be- 
neath an arbor of verdure ; the swamp willow is 
festooned with clematis, and over it the wild 
grape climbs and interwinds, ascending the limbs 
of the great sycamores that grow in midstream, 


HOLDER, 


and reaching even to the big oaks that guard the 
arroyo banks. 

At such a place I have seen a fox run upa 
tree, leap upon the mat of vines, and so pass two 
hundred feet downstream, thus throwing off the 
hounds, 

This tangle is the home of:the wild cat, and 
soon the whimper of old music tells of game, and 
on the mimic beach, where, the, waters swirl 
around a bend, caressing the wild roses that mass 
upon a little rocky moraine, is seen the footprint 
of the lynx wild cat. Then bursts forth the 
music of the dogs, making the blood quicken 
and bringing a flush to the cheek of the hunter. 
The melody rises and passes away through the 
tree tops in a babel of sounds; the clink of flints 
on iron hoofs, the crash of horses through young 
willow groves, the shouts of the master of the 
hounds not to override the dogs, the momentary 
loss of scent, and then the last run down the ar- 
royo. Some of the hunters take to the water ; 
others are caught in the trailing vines, their 
faces lashed by the fragrant bay, the run ending 
in a whirl of excitement in the midst of the 
hounds at the foot of a giant sycamore whose 
long bare limbs reach out across the arroyo. 

The cat has been treed, and sits on a limb forty 
feet up, twitching her stump of a tail nervously, 
her big eyes a blaze of golden flame, while about 
the tree the hounds dance and roar, their white 
teeth and red foam-flecked mouths not an inspir- 
ing spectacle to the treed animal. 

But the game is not up. The wild cat has al- 
ready determined which way to leap, and after a 
few glances about, when routed out by a boy who 
clambers after her, she runs savagely out upon 
the limb and courageously plunges into space. 
Down she dashes full forty feet into the bush, her 
four soft pads striking the ground like rubber 
balls, while the roar of hounds tells that she is 
safely away, followed by the pack. Perhaps four 
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HEAD OF A GREYHOUND, 


or five times she is treed, and snarls and whimpers 
defiance before she finally misses, and with mouth 
open and claws whipped out of their sheaths falls 
among the dogs and is lost to view until the mas3- 
ter of the hounds beats his way among them, 
crop in hand, and bears the body aloft out of 
reach of the crazed animals. 

The sun is well up and pours his rays down 
into the green arroyo, while the grateful sea 
breeze now stirs the tree tops and makes music 
among the leaves. Butterflies creep out from 
their hiding places; lizards shake off the dull 
lethargy of night and eye the riders ' 
askance, and the blue jay with harsh 
notes protests against the intrusion, 
while on the soft wind from the 
neighboring bush comes the love 
note of the lowland quail—all tell- 
ing of the delights of this winter 
day. And so the hunt winds away 
down to where the great cafion 
widens out into the lower country. 

Cross-country riding in the San 
Gabriel has its peculiarities. There 
are no fences to jump and few hedges, 
The country in the main is level, 
with long gradual slopes; but in 
some localities, especially in the lower 
country by the Mission Hills, there 
are bad washes. Portions of the val- 
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ley are very susceptible to the action of water, 
and sometimes a single rain will produce a dan- 
gerous cut. These are not noticeale until one 
is upon them, as in the winter the ground is cov- 
ered with wild grasses to the very edge. Ground 
squirrels, owls, rabbits and badgers all combine 
against the horseman, the badgers especially 
forming deep caverns which to newly imported 
hunters are often pitfalls; but the native horses 
understand them well, and in many years of hunt- 
ing I have never had a horse thrown from this 
cause. 

The sport most enjoyed by cross-country riders 
in Pasadena is following the hare with a pack of 
greyhounds. ‘The dogs employed are larger than 
the ordinary coursing greyhound, and are not 
esteemed for their speed in a short brush so much 
as for their endurance and staying powers, thus 
insuring a long run in which fine displays of cun- 
ning and skill are observed. The meet is, gen- 
erally on the upper slope of the valley, and early 
riders and their hounds wend their way over the 
fields to the rendezvous. ‘The mountains, which 
rise « wall from six to eleven thousand feet, are 
throwing off the purple haze of night, the shad- 
ows sinking deeper and deeper into the cafious, 
giving way, foot by foot, before the rising sun, 
that overtops the ridge and pours his splendors 
into every nook and corner. The revelry of a new 
day has begun. ‘The meadow lark holds high 
carnival among the mesa flowers. The poppies 
have released a host of imprisoned insects that 
fill the air. The gladsome notes of birds come 
from bush, grove and chaparral, and the air is 
full of melody and sweet odors. Winter and 
summer meet on neutral ground to make this 
Southern California day. On the summit of the 
mountains the firs and pines are bowed low with 
snow, but the dogs are deep in wild flowers, and 
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MEET OF THE VALLEY HUNT—LUNCH UNDER THE OAKS. 


the horses throw the golden petals of the poppy they cover perhaps two hundred yards, moving 
into the air at every step as they cross the field. on in this way slowly toward the white-capped 
On the roadside the foxtail grass ripples in the mountains. 

west wind, and the wild oat jangles music not To a visitor from the outside it is a quiet scene 
audible to human ears, and tangles of wild violets, and not suggestive of hard work or excitement, 
nodding cream cups and shooting stars, tender yet every dog is on the qui vive and every horse 


blue-petaled flowers, forget-me- 
nots, and many more, stretch along 
the way. 

The hilltop on the outskirts of 
the town is already the scene of 
unusual activity. A score of horses 
and riders are on the ground; 
girths are being tightened, dogs 
petted and the prospects of sport 
eagerly discussed. Suddenly the 
notes of a horn are heard from a 
neighboring orange grove, and up 
from San Marino comes the host 
of the day and his pack of hounds, 
as big as a stag hound and descend- 
ed from ancestors that pulled down 
the kangaroo in Australia not many 
years ago. ‘The dogs have picked 
up a hare on the way and are in 
fine humor, and receive the greet- 
ings of their less fortunate fellows 
with dignified indifference. 

The hunt now moves down the 
hill, the master of hounds in ad- 
vance and just behind the dogs, 
that now, when entering the sage- 


covered field, spread out so that 





PART OF THE PACK OF THE VALLEY HUNT, OF PASADENA. 


The two Dogs in front are Australian Kangaroo-hunting 
Greyhounds. 
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ready for the movement that will precipitate the 
placid group plowing through the verdure into 
au wild race for the finish. For a quarter: of a 
mile, perhaps, the hunt moves on, then suddenly 
just ahead a gray, long-eared object leaps from the 
sagebrush. For a single second it stands in mild 
wonder, then the whole field is away—hare, dogs 
aud horses in as wild a race as race track could 
produce, across country wherever the fluffy ob- 
ject goes. 

At the start the dogs were spread out, but as 
the hare rises from its nest they turn to the cen- 
tre and run in a body, their long limbs working 
like machines, their lithe gray and yellow bodies 
lying near the ground, their pointed heads, with 
ears lying back, extended. 

The hare does not rank high in intelligence, 
yet its skill in leading a pack of hounds and 
horsemen through a rough country can but ex- 
cite admiration. The animal has a dozen routes 
from which to select, but chooses the one that 
will prove hardest upon dog and horse. It dashes 
across the mesa into a plowed field, then into a 
low chaparral tract, out again into the great 
wash and on into the vineyard. Here the vines 
are planted in rows and a fall among them means 
serious injury, but all follow. The dogs are 
gaining, but the hare is now running up a grad- 
ual ascent that soon tells on the horses, and only 
a few are well in. Suddenly a blue dog shoots 
ahead, and the hare, like a flash of light, turns 
and rans directly back, shooting in between the 
legs of the horses that are pulled on to their 
haunches in efforts to turn, and is away, the 
cheers of the hunters ringing m its long ears: at 
the success of the ruse. Away over the fields 
again, horses running like mad, dogs relieving 
each other after the fashion of their kind, now 
into a eucalyptus grove, beating down the bushes 
of wild lilac, out again with a roar of sounds, 
and then at the warning shout of the master of 
the hounds, who is in the lead, over a deep ditch, 
which the dogs have cleared like birds, back into 
the wash again and toward the mesa. 

The pace has been so terrific that there are 
now, perhaps, only two ladies and four or five 
gentlemen well in. Another shout from the mas- 
ter of the hounds as they come to a hidden ditch. 
All over? No, one horse goes down, but is 
caught by the owner of a coach by the roadside. 
The lady is picked up, to turn disconsolately in 
the direction of the pack and hunters that are 
sweeping away like a whirlwind. 

To a discriminating rider the end is near. The 
jack has lowered its long ears, and they are lying 
over its back. No longer the great, buoyant, 
springing leaps that carried it six feet at a bound ; 
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no longer the quick turns. A yellow dog has al- 
most passed it, and a blue one, which you think 
has been running painfully slow, suddenly seems 
to shoot ahead, and with a quick movement Mr. 
Hare is tossed lightly in the air and falls as the 
first of the hunt come up. The long ears soon 
decorate the saddle of the first lady in, and thie 
straggling members of the hunt gather beneath 
the oaks to discuss the chase. ‘The dogs are 
pumping like steam engines, and drink eagerly 
from canteens. Saddles are uncinched, and the 
horses given a half-hour’s rest before the next 
run, 

In Europe and other localities the hare is used 
simply in coursing; in other words, is released 
in an inclosure, or on a plain—the sport consist- 
ing in securing the greatest speed from the dogs. 
In the San Gabriel the reverse is true. The hunt 
is carried on as in fox hunting, the hare given 
the broadest liberty, and horses and dogs follow 
at a speed that often tests the endurance of man, 
and is faster and equally as exciting as when 
Reynard is at the fore. 

The speed of the jack rabbit, the hare of Cali- 
fornia, is equal to that of a fast race horse, and 
ean be kept up for a marvelous length of time in 
many instances; and some individuals, like cer- 
tain foxes, are never caught and afford good hunt- 
ing for years. 

The hunter who has a good seat and is fairly 
free from nervousness regarding the country over 
which he is riding enjoys a treat in watching 
the movement of hare and dogs. ‘The catch is 
not essential, as when a hare leads a long chase 
aud winds both dogs and horses the true sports- 
man votes him his liberty. 

Hares sometimes turn under the dog’s nose 
and take the back track at full speed. I saw this 
trick played upon a smart hound that came to a 
standstill and looked up in the air in a most as- 
tonished manner. In a hunt as the one described 
three or four hares will be taken in the course of 
the morning, affording all the work one cares 
for; then the hunt makes its way to some oak 
grove previously designated, where the non-rid- 
ing members and guests have gathered to enjoy 
lunch in the open air. 

The Hunt Club was the originator of the Tour- 
nament of Roses that is held every year under its 
patronage in Pasadena. ‘The idea was to cele- 
brate the ripening of the orange by a midwinter 
earnival of roses, so January Ist has always been 
devoted to this. The carriages and other vehicles 
of the town are decorated with flowers and form 
a procession to the park, where there is a revival 
of old Spanish games, races and pageants of vari- 
ous kinds.. Here, while the snow lies deep on 
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the mountains but four miles away, the horses 
are leaping hurdles of calla lilies, and roses by 
bushels are seen on every hand. The picturesque 
town is then filled with tourists who have left 
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‘‘T BEG your pardon, but I think you dropped 


* this just now.” 


“Did 1? Oh, yes! Thanks.” 

Those were the first words they ever said to 
each other. It was over the return of the silver 
pin which he had seen cushioned in the sunny 
roll of hair that had been shining over to him 
across the green stretch of the tennis ground. 
Indeed, he had seen hardly anything else for the 
past half-hour, during which he was being beaten 
unmercifully at a set of singles, and by the worst 
player in the club to boot. But how could a 
man serve decently, or be otherwise in good ten- 
nis trim, when he was giving his almost undi- 
vided attention to a neighboring court and was 
going through the useless proceeding of asking 
himself, ‘* Who is she ?” 

And if there happened to be a break in his 
thought, occasioned by his having to defend some 
specially villainous bit of play that his adversary 
felt called upon, to ridicule, the moment his lips 
were mute his mental comments and queries 
dwelt with renewed vigor on the absorbing sub- 
ject, pretty much in this way: ‘‘I wonder which 
of the fellows brought her here? - American, I 
haven’t a doubt. Lots of dash! She makes that 
fore-and-aft cap look as chic as a Paris bomnet. 
Good player, too. I’ve simply got to meet her. 
By Jove, they’ve finished their set, and maybe 
she’ll go home before I get through, and then 
Hello! she’s dropped something. I 
she knows it! No, she——” 

He could stand this sort of thing no longer. 

‘‘T say, Walker,” he called aloud, across the 
net, to his opponent, ‘‘ suppose you call this set 
yours? I’m in wretched form to-day, old man, 
and Wait a moment. Hewson, oh, Hew- 
son!” shouting to another white-flanneled form, 
stretched at full length on the lawn, “‘ won’t you 
fight this ont for me with Walker? There’s a 
good fellow !” 

And that’s how it happened that Ferrers Armi- 
tage first met Marie Allen at the tennis grounds. 
But if it hadn’t been there it would have been at 
the Bachelors’ Ball, or some reception or dinner, 
or somewhere. They couldn’t have failed to have 





wonder if 
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snow and cold behind and wonder at the sight. 
‘The Spanish Americans are out in force, and the 
spirit of the fiesta and carnival takes possession 
of all. 


AND 


COHEN, 


THE LIP. 


met; for in the 
girl and her mot! 


tame Canadian town where the 
er were spending the summer 
| unspeakable boon ; und con- 
sequently she was féted and admired and made 
much of to her heart’s content, and young Ar- 
mitage, being considered one of the eligible men 
of the place, would have had to be introduced 


her presence was at 


sooner or Jater. 

Pretty Miss Allen was, above all things, a ten- 
nis enthusiast ; | nearly every afternoon her 
vigorous young form could be seen, darting here 
and there over the court, dexterously pursuing 
the baffling ball; and of course Ferrers Armitage 
was invariably on hand. 

Young Armitage was, by the way, an object of 
intense interest in St. Kits. Had he not been a 
thing of manly beauty, not lacking in intelli- 
gence, and above all possessing no end of per- 
sonal magnetism, he could never have entered 
the inner cercle @élite of that conservative old 
town, coming as he did without any special her- 
alding. Nobody knew anything about him, but 
after a few months’ residence there the ‘‘ great 
world” of the place had put upon him the stamp 
of their approval. ‘The women burned incense 
at the shrine of the handsome Englishman from 
the very first, while the men had to admit that 
he wasn’t half bad, after they had overcome a 
certain degree of envy aroused by his popularity 
with the girls. It was, undoubtedly, the occa- 
sion of quite an amount of pique when the belles 
of St. Kits, who had been making superb efforts 
to have him definitely place his affections, began 
to notice his evident absorption in Marie Allen. 

**Do you know,” Armitage said to her one day, 
some seven weeks after their first meeting, ‘‘ that 
I never saw a girl quite like youn—with so much 
and all that! All the fellows 
here are completely carried away, and by Heaven,” 
he blurted ont with fervor, “I’m not astonished 
that. men adore you !” 

She was just then standing before him, pant- 
ing from her recent bout with the rackets ; her 
under lip receding slightly with each indrawing 
of the breath ; the wholesome fever of exercise 
shining in her eyes—brilliant enough at all times 


fire and go, and 
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—and just there on the tip of one bit of the 
golden fringe that framed her radiant face stood 
a little globule of moisture. 

«‘ Just imagine,” he went on, enthusiastically, 
‘‘how offensive and unsightly other girls must 
look after playing with your vim and getting 
into such a glow! Why, you actually glorify the 
overheated state!” And there was great admira- 
tion in the look the young man bent upon her, 

Langhing up at him, the girl replied : 

‘‘Hlow you do rise to the occasion, Mr. Armi- 
tage! That’s just what I like, above all things, 
about you. You are always so point-blank—so 
explicit—there’s no stammering—:no——” 

‘Don’t laugh at me,” the young fellow broke 
in, impetuously. ‘ You know how sincere I am. 
I’m not like the rest. If I could only know how 
much you like me!” he continued, tripping the 
words over each other in the rare rapidity with 
which he now spoke. ‘I would like to tell you 
something—something I have longed to tell you 
for a great while—something- 

Ile paused breathlessly, as if at a loss to know 
how to continue, and looked helplessly at the 
girl, standing there with lid-hidden eyes. A mo- 
ment’s hush, then she flashed up at him a look 
full of light. 

‘*Something you have been longing to tell me 
for a great while ?” she repeated, an arch smile 
lengthening her lips. ‘* Why, you need not say 
it. I’ve known it ever so long.” And she started 
to place her hand impulsively on his, but drew 
back, suddenly recollecting how many pairs of 
eyes were likely to be upon them. 

“You have known it ?” he exclaimed, in evi- 

dent amazement. ‘ But really that seems hardly 
possible. ILow could you know until you had 
heard it from me? But can you forgive me for 
‘being silent so long? I know it seems unpar- 
donable—unmanly. I can’t help it, though—l 
have always had that cursed longing to be’ made 
much of by women. ‘That’s why I never could 
make up my mind to speak sooner. But I’m go- 
ing to Quebec to-morrow—I may be gone a week 
—and I felt I must set myself right with you be- 
fore I went away. If 3 

‘‘ Please don’t shout so,” cautioned the girl, in- 
terrupting him. ‘‘ Everyone on the grounds is 
looking at us.” Then, pursuing the old subject : 
‘© Yes, I’ve known almost all along. Be satisfied 
when I tell you how glad you have’ made me. 
But,” checking her flow of feeling, as if at the 
intrusion of some unsympathetic presence into her 
dwelling of thought, ‘‘ please don’t say anything 
more just now. It isn’t that I’m angry; I’m 
happy, so happy! But please don’t say another 
word, at least not till I tell you to, because - 











** But——” Armitage broke in. 

**Oh, yes, I know-—-I know. Now, not another 
word !” cried Marie, with a little imploring gest- 
ure. ‘‘ We are going to be on just as we are— 
we’re going to be just as good friends, and as 
sympathetic and as happy; and some day, after 
you return, we'll talk all this over again in the 
regulation way. I’m not going to tell you why— 
you mustn’t ask me to; I will tell you some 
time. And don’t be discouraged, and misunder- 
stand me, and——” Ifer manner suddenly 
changed. ‘‘Come, I’m going home.” 

That night Mrs. Allen felt in duty bound to 
seek her child in order to administer maternal 
admonition of which she fancied Marie stood in 
no small need. As she entered her dauglhiter’s 
room she noticed that the girl was sealing a letter 
she had evidently just finished writing. 

**Do you want m@ for anything special, mam- 
ma ?” she asked, as she touched the little yellow 
postage stamp with the tip of her tongue, and 
with a coaxing thumb movement attached it to 
the envelope. ‘Then please just wait a second 
till I give this to Kate ”— Kate was their maid— 
**to drop in the post office, as I want it to go to 
the States on the first morning mail. Iixcuse me 
—just a moment.” And she was off and back 
again in no time. ‘* Now, mamma, what is it ?” 

** Marie,” said the mother, with a severity and 
precision which showed that she had fully pre- 
pared what she was on the point of saying, and 
that the subject required no introduction, “ I 
simply want to tell you that I refuse to counte- 
nance your conduct with that young Armitage. 
What on earth makes you encourage him as you 
do? Ilave you ever let him know that you are 
an engaged woman ?” 

** Not yet, mamma; and to tell you the truth, 
I don’t ever intend to,” answered the girl, firmly, 
“because I really am not engaged now ; at least 
I don’t consider myself so. Oh, don’t be startled ! 
I have been quite frank with Arthur. I have just 
written to him admitting everything. Yes, I’ve 
even told him what a miserable, lukewarm affair 
my feeling for him is, compared with this later 
one—reminding him of how he always said that 
he set my happiness far above his own, and— 
well, the fact is, I’ve asked for my release.” 

‘But, child—impossible! Ilow can you ?” 
stammered Mrs. Allen, in consternation. ‘* What 
reason have you ?” 

‘Mammy, dear,” the child murmured, with 
sweet cajolery, ‘‘ Ferrers was telling me how much 
he cared for me to-day, on the tennis ground, 
when I headed him off until I could be quite rid 
of Arthur, 1 didn’t dare tell him the truth, be- 
cause I knew I led him on when I had no right 
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to. But I’ve arranged all that now, and he’s go- 
ing to speak to me again, just as soon as he re- 
turns from Quebec. And do you know, mammy, 
dear”—her accents were rather halting now— 





absolutely refuse te let you throw yourself away 


on this penniless Armitage. I suppose his beauty 
does appeal to the fancy of a silly girl of twenty. 
But what are his looks compared to the comfort 


‘*s0B AFTER SOB BROKE FROM TIER.” 


‘‘when he left me to-night I told him he might 
kiss me good-by if he wanted to, and—he did.” 
‘‘Have you lost all modesty, Marie ?” eried 
Mrs. Aller. ‘‘ But listen to me, once for all. I 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 6—47. 


that will surround you as Arthur Croft’s wife ? 
You never could put up with the bare necessaries 
of life—which are all that young Armitage can 
give you—and I refuse to allow this.” 
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«There’s no use discussing throwing ever Ar- 
thur now. I have written to him, and I am really 
as good as free,” declared Marie. 

‘Free? Free to do what ? 


” 


To tie yourself 





down to a life of 

Like a wild cat the girl turned upon her 
mother. 

‘‘Pon’t utter another word, but listen to me 
for a moment!” she burst out. ‘‘ You asked me 
just now what I knew about these things. But 
this much: this man whom you vilify is the 
only one in the world to whom I can give myself 
without regret or restraint, and I intend to tell 
him so as soon as he gets back. And remember, 
it’s utterly useless for 
you to attempt to alter 
my decision.” 

With one look at 
the infuriated girl 
Mrs. Allen disappear- 
ed from the room 
without having re- 
turned a single word. 

The ensuing days 
were the happiest 
Marie Allen had ever 
known. She studi- 
ously avoided every- 
one. Her only pas- 
time was to take her 
canoe and _ paddle 
around over Lake On- 
tario, so soft and blue 
in the late summer 
atmosphere ; her only 
happiness, to be alone 
with her thoughts. 
Ferrers was away, and 
if she wanted compan- 
ionship there was al- 
ways the memory of 
their pleasant hours together, with the anticipa- 
tion of the glad time to come. That was her 
companionship. 

It was the evening of the sixth day. She had 
remained on the water later than usual; in fact, 
when she landed the day was nearly gone, but 
sun-bright clouds still drifted here and there 
upon the darkening sky. 

With a light song on her lips, a merry accom- 
paniment to the glad heart within her, she burst 
into her room, dashed her cap with a boyish gest- 
ure on the table, and ran her fingers through her 
short front hair, matted by the long day’s con- 
finement. Yes, she thought she would hurry 
and make herself beautiful, for perhaps Armi- 
tage would come to-night. 





“SHE WAS JUST THEN STANDING BEFORE HIM.” 


There was only one 


day more left, and the week would be over, 
and— 

‘* Marie!” cried her mother’s voice, breaking 
in on her speculation. ‘Oh, Marie, my poor 
child !” 

There was a throb of real pity in the usually 
cold tones, and the girl looked around in genuine 
surprise as Mrs. Allen entered the room. But the 
gas was not lighted yet, and the broad strands of 
moonlight, combed out by the branches of trees 
just without, made scrutiny only tantalizing. She 
never knew why it was, but at this moment Marie 
gave vent to a nervous laugh. She had never 
done such a thing in all her life before. 

“Don’t laugh. 
Haven’t you heard ? 
Hasn’t anyone told 
you? It’s all over 
town |” cried Mrs. Al- 
len, in the disjointed, 
staccato style so com- 
mon when one is seek- 
ing some circumlocu- 
tion in order to break 
a thing gently. 

“Told me? Told 
me what ?” questioned 
the girl, breathlessly. 

** About that—that 
Armitage. He came 
back this morning, 
and—oh, don’t take 
it too hard, child !— 
he brought his wife 
with him. He went 
to Quebec to meet the 
Allen Liner on which 
she came over from 
England. It seems 
that he has been mar- 
ried for more than a 
year, but his inordinate vanity urged him to pose 
here as a single man until the truth could no 
longer be hidden.” 

‘‘His wife ? Married ?” repeated Marie, in a 
dazed way. Then, with a vivid flash of remem- 
brance, she cried: “Oh, what can he think of 
me? Now I see—I understand. That’s what 
he was trying to tell me that afternoon, and I 
Oh, what a fool I have been! what a wretched, 
miserable The mortification !” 

She broke down suddenly, and threw herself 
into a chair by the table, her long arms stretched 
clear across the top, her head lowered on them, 
and sob after sob broke from her. 

‘‘Hush, dear!” said Mrs. Allen, consolingly. 
‘* He'll never know how much you cared for him. 
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He’ll think you were only flirting. Marry Arthur 
Croft as soon as you get home, and “ 

‘Oh, if L only could hide it from him in that 
way !” wailed Marie. ‘‘ Bat I can’t. I told Ar- 
thur all abont it, too, Don’t you remember | 
wrote to him ?” 

‘Yes, dear; but the letter never went. I took 





it away from Kate and destroyed it. Now, aren’t 
you glad that your sensible mother has saved vou 
from this folly ?” 

Mrs. Allen looked inquiringly at her child, but 
the girl’s eves were hidden on her arms; across 
her bowed head streamed a broad band of moon- 
light, and only a low sob answered the question. 





THE ROSE’S BRIDAL. 


By MINNA IRVING, 


Ow the cool and leafy garden 
Lay the moonlight’s silver sheen, 
Here and there a firefly glittered 
From the thicket’s dusky green ; 
And the fountain dripped its diamonds 
O’er the basin’s mossy brim, 
When I saw three lovely ladies 
In an arbored alley dim. 


One was dressed in crimson velvet, 
One was clad in cloth of gold, 

One in snowy silken splendor, 
Pearl-embroidered, fold on fold. 

By the lace that veiled her beauty 
Lo! I knew her for a bride; 

And a youth in emerald satin, 
Straight and tall, was by her side. 


Then he bent toward her, bowing, 
And a richly carven cup, 
All of purest alabaster, 
To her lips he lifted up; 
And a nightingale, in hiding 
In the branches overhead, 
Flated, in a burst of rapture, 
‘* Happy lovers, they are wed !” 


Morning in the fragrant alley 


ru | the dews to jewels rare. 
Had I slept and only dreamed it? 
G the youth and maidens fair. 
Two s t roses, red and yellow, 
D1 | their petals at my feet, 
And tainless rose between them 
L la lily’s kiss to meet. 
But ; its dainty bosom, 
Glint silver in the sun, 
Hung a fairy web, the finest 
That spi ler ever spun. 
So Ik vy it was the bridal 
Of t lily and the rose - 
That I tness@d by the moonlight 
In t garden’s tangled close. 
For they thrill to soft caresses, 
1 ire jealous, and they woo 
Plighting troth in summer weather 
Just as human lovers do, 
And the frail and fragrant blossom 
Bright with dewdrops that I wear 
On my breast, may pine with passion 
For the bud within my hair. 
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IN THE REDWOOD SHADES. 


IN THE REDWOOD FORESTS. 


By Ropert SLOAN, 


ENTRANCE to the Humboldt County Exhibit at 
the recent Midwinter Fair in San Francisco was 
through a redwood log. It was not less than ten 
feet through, and the door was swung on one side 
and fastened, when closed, to the other side of 
the opening in the same solid piece of timber. 
The tree could not have been less than fifteen 
feet in diameter. Other redwood exhibits of like 
proportions—huge slabs, 12 to 14 feet long by 
6 to 8 feet wide and 2 to 4 inches thick, planed 
and polished till resplendent with lustre—were 
displaved. The exhibit was designed to attract 
attention to a Californian resource commercially 
valuable that, in a general way only, is related to 
the redwood trees, and known to tourists and 
magazine readers as forming one of the most 
remarkable and delightful attractions of the re- 
markable and delightful State of California. 

The “ big tree,” or Sequoia gigantea, grows in 
the interior and lower portions of the State alone; 
while the ‘“‘ redwood,” or Sequoia sempervirens, 
is not found in the interior, but always on the 
west side of the Coast Range, and in the area 


r 


known as the “fog belt,” lying always within fif- 
teen to twenty miles of the coast, the variation 
depending on the trend of the mountains and the 
openings formed by the river ways, which permit 
the winds to drive the dense fog inland. It 
might be said that fog is the breath of life to the 
Sequoia sempervirens. 

The “ big trees,” on the other hand, are found 
away from the coast—at altitudes varying from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet—on the lower range of the 
western Sierra slopes, and where warm suns and 
unclouded skies preponderate the year round— 
the very opposite of the redwood, which loves 
and lives in the palpable moisture of persistent 
fogs so dense that they are almost impervious to 
the rays of the sun. The Sequoia gigantea as yet 
has not been discovered at a point farther north 
than the middle fork of the American River, in 
Placer County, where a grove of less than a dozen 
trees exists; while the Sequoia sempervirens has 
yet to be found farther south than Point Gorda 
in Monterey County. 

Both varieties—and their habits will prove 
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them to be distinct—of the Sequoia demand rich 
and abundant soil. The “big tree,” however, 
evinces a tendency to yield to those climatic 
changes which, though practically imperceptible 
in the known history of the West, must, however, 
have been profoundly marked in the lives of these 
wonderful trees. 

Under favorable conditions both varieties are 
rapid growers, especially the Sequoia gigantea ; 
while, contrary to the general rule, they are also 
long of life. Gustav Eisen, writing of the lat- 
ter tree, says: ‘‘ When the Cheops Pyramid in 
Egypt was being constructed the largest Se- 
quoias now standing were already young trees of 
respectable size. When Cesar conquered Gaul 
the very trees we now gaze on were already older 
than any other tree now extant.” 

The length of life of a Sequoia, which has 
shown a marked disposition to recognize the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest by being one of 
the fittest—which selects soil 
sufiiciently moist and a cli- 
mate sufliciently equable to 
encourage continuous growth, 
which chooses a location to 
give it stability and prevent 
its destruction by winds and 
fires—ought to live anywhere 
from 4,000 to 5,000 years. 
The size it attains is a verifica- 
tion of the possible length of 
life, for a tree that can attain 
a height of 350 feet and a 
diameter of 45 feet must have 
age as well as conditions fa- 
vorable to growth. 

The Sequoia gigantea is 
the memorial tree of the State 
of California. Of great 
height, massive, straight, 
trim, evergreen and crowned 
with a glory of years—what 
better selection could have 
been made ? 

Reservations have been 
made in Mariposa and Cala- 
veras Counties, where the 
largest groves and most mass- 
ive trees now exist, to pre- 
vent their destruction in re- 
sponse to the commercial 
spirit of the age. Artifice 
also is contributing to the 
preservation of these towering 
monuments of nature’s un- 
limited power of production 
from that destruction which 


avarice and climatic changes are slowly but cer- 
tainly conspiring to bring about. 

While some of this species is still hewn down for 
timber, it is the sempervirens, the product of the 
soil and the fog on the west side of the Coast 
Range, that has made the redwood lumber fa- 
mous. ‘This tree, ‘known as the redwood to dis- 
tinguish it from the ‘‘ big tree,” averages 8 to 12 
feet in diameter and attains a height varying 
from 200 to 300 feet. Records show its discov- 
ery to have been by Menzies, on Vancouver’s voy- 
age, about one hundred years ago. It was not 
again publicly noticed until in 1833, when Doung- 
las recalled attention to it. Its name, semper- 
virens (ever-living), is significant of a habit as- 
cribed to it of sending up new shoots from the 
root after the original tree, through natural 
agencies, has fallen the way of all trees, or come 
to an untimely end by reason of man’s determina- 
tion to rob the earth of its chief attraction. Thus 
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in Mill Valley, Marin County, but a few miles 
from San Francisco, a circle of these trees is 
formed around a spot used for dancing, the danc- 
ing floor being built on the butt of an old sem- 
pervirens, while the inclosing circle of smaller 
trees are the shoots sent up from roots of a trunk 
long ago cut down and removed. 

The fourth picture is certainly suggestively 
romantic. ‘To its owner it is thoroughly useful, 
however ornamental it may be esteemed by oth- 
ers. But it does not give an enforced idea of 
what may be done in a redwood forest. The 
house consists of one room, 14 by 14 feet, built 
on the top of astump cut off about 25 feet above 
the level of the ground. If, with altitude, one 
may be assured of pure air, then the occupant of 
this ideal home should not complain of a be- 
fouled atmosphere. Part of the tree below 
the house has been hollowed out for a kitchen, 
The dark angular spot in the trunk of the tree 
facing this way is the window for the kitchen ; 
the door, being on the opposite side, does not 
therefore appear in the photograph. From the 
kitchen to the living room above a stairway is 
cut out of the solid tree on the inside. Attached 
to and part of it, the stair follows the natural 
curvature of the trunk, and is semi-spiral. ‘The 
photograph and the elevation of this little home, 
built by the man who inhabits it, situated amid 
the dense silence of forests whose topmost boughs 
literally pieree the vaulted dome above, are un- 
like anything of the kind elsewhere, and located 
as it is apart from other habitations, may well- 
nigh seem impossible of verification, save to those 
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FORESTS. 


that have danced in cotillon sets upon the stumps 
of the dead Sequoia sempervirens, or who, seated 
on top of a heavy four-in-hand coach and at a 
swinging trot, have driven gayly and fearlessly 
throngh a broad arch cut out of the solid trunk 
of a “big tree,” which is still living, and I sup- 
pose growing, in the Mariposa Grove. 

Like the disappearance of the red American 
races, the redwood forests and groves are steadily 
retreating, unable to resist the onward pressing 
of aggressive humanity. So from Marin and ad- 
jacent counties the redwood has almost wholly 
disappeared. While the forests that remain may, 
by reason of their vast extent, seem well-nigh in- 
exhaustible, the devastation already noticeable in 
Humboldt County is necessarily more apparent to 
those that love forests because the ‘‘ groves were 
God’s first temples,” and because, like the ever- 
changing ocean, their existence is a source of 
pleasure perennially fresh and yet ever-enduring, 
than to those who value these gifts of nature 
chiefly for the monetary value attaching to them. 

The heft of the remaining redwood forests is in 
IIumboldt and Mendocino Counties—the former 
county, I believe, having the greater part, while 
also enjoying the enviable distinction of having 
the heavier rainfall. In the winter of 1893 and 
1894 something like 56 to 60 inches of rain fell. 
To measure the fall by inches has therefore be- 
come too great a task. Ask an inhabitant of that 
section what the precipitation is, and he will an- 
swer, ‘Oh, between four and five feet.” 

One of the first persons to recognize the value 
of the redwood commercially was the noted 
Henry Meiggs, whose disap- 
pearance from San Francisco 
and reappearance in South 
America in early days brought 
violent losses to very many. 
He subsequently arranged to 
make good the direct losses 
caus-d through his departure 
—a design he was prevented 
from executing because of his 
death while journeying to the 
scene of his early operations. 
To-day, even, Meiggs Wharf 
is the designation of a par- 
ticular portion of San Fran- 
cisco water front, and marks 
the spot where his vessels 
landed with their freights of 
redwood lumber. The mill 
originally constructed by him 
in Mendocino County, per- 
haps forty years ago, is still 
in operation, and is likely to 
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continue in use for an indefinite period. 
In the main, however, the development 
of the redwood lumber industry was 
due to the migration of population in 
Humboldt County from the Northeast- 
ern States and from Canada—the latter 
now being familiarly designated as ‘‘ blue 
noses ”—a term not of derision, but as 
signifying their origin in a section of 
America where the climatic regions are 
conducive to the development of noses 
clearly blue. 

Intermingling with the redwood for- 
ests are groves, greater or less in extent, 
of pine, spruce and kindred woods. 
The early settlers in Humboldt and 
Mendocino Counties being well ac- 
quainted with these latter, they were 
naturally chosen in preference to the 
Not until 1856, or later, did 
the redwood begin to attract much at- 


redwood. 


tention as possessing distinctly valuable 
properties. The commercial value of 
the tree was but slowly recognized. It 
was first observed that the redwood 
would not rot 
after the tree lad been cut down, re- 


roots in the ground, 


maining for an indefinite period in a 
perfect state of preservation. So to 
clear the land these roots had to be cut 
and dug out, for they would not burn, 
or burned so slowly as to make the task of being 
rid.of them a most costly and tiresome one. Save 
that it will absorb, the wood is practically im- 
pervious to the effects of fresh water. The te- 
redo and limnoria destroy it in ocean water—the 
former by boring into it, and so honeycombing 
the timbers internally until they are unsafe; the 
latter by eating the wood away about the water 
line, where its destructive work is seen in the 
broken and jagged appearance of the piles when 
the tide is out. The evil work of the teredo is 
not, however, externally apparent. It enters the 
timber and bores through and through the in- 
terior, sometimes approaching the surface within 
the thirty-second part of an inch, but always 
turning in again without reappearing. ‘Thus its 
destructive work is invisible, and therefore more 
dangerous. In fresh water, however, as in the 
earth, the redwood seems almost to refuse to obey 
the natural order of all timbers, and decay. These 
facts persistently demonstrating themselves to 
those living in the vicinity of this wonderful tree, 
naturally compelled a certain recognition of the 
great value of redwood for many purposes. 

The bark of the redwood, proportioned.in thick- 
ness to the size of the tree and used to make 
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walking canes ai 
will decay within 


| other ornamental articles from, 
a few years; but for the wood 
itself it is claimed that it will lie on the ground 
for 500 years, subject to heat and water, to all 
climatic changes, and at the end of that time 
may be hewn up into a first-class quality of tim- 
ber. This statement is based on the facts here 
given. On Jacoby Creek, in Humboldt County, a 
tree fully 8 feet in diameter has grown over a 
part of the trunk of a fallen redwood log. The 
roots have r dewn the sides of the dead tree 
aud gone firmly into the earth. The height and 
diameter of the living tree indicate that it is fully 
400 years old, while the conditions make the fact 
clear that the dead tree must have fallen before 
the other began to grow over it. The dead trunk 
is over 6 feet in diameter and 60 feet in length, 
and would undoubtedly make first-class lumber 
to-day. It was also noticed that forest fires, so 
frequent among the spruce and pine and other 
trees having more or less resin and pitch, would 
stop once the borders of the redwood groves were 
reached. When emploved in the construction of 
buildings the absorbent nature of the wood 
brought in contact with water, together with the 
absence of resin and pitch in the tree, have made 
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it a matter of the greatest ease to extinguish 
fires. Asaresult of this recognition California 
cities are generally constructed of redwood ; 
though the fear of earthquakes a few years ago 
had much to do with the selection of wood for 
buildings, because lighter than stone or brick and 
more pliable, and, therefore, better able to with- 
stand a few of the natural ‘‘shocks” to which 
California generally and San Francisco particu- 
larly seemed in former days predisposed. -A red- 
wood stick, forced 
to burn fiercely, 
will die out even 
in a strong wind. 
Where it is used, 
therefore, a gen- 
eral conflagration 
is well-nigh im- 
possible. 

Again, it will 
not warp, and it 
shrinks but little. 
It is much in favor 
as a finishing 
wood, because it 
will sustain a high 
polish, while its 
regular grain ren- 
ders it easy to 
work, and is in 
marked contrast 
in this regard to 
many other woods 
used for finishing, 
and by this very 
contrast is become 
perhaps more 
sought after. 

In many of the 
trees are diseased 
joints or warts 
called ‘* burl” and 
“curly.” These 
are very choice, 
They are distin- 
guished from the 
balance of the wood and the tree generally in that 
the regular grain is wanting, and because of their 
great hardness. ‘The defect of the redwood is 
that it is very soft, and while this renders it the 
easier of being worked and does not increase its 
tendency to decay, yet it clearly bears evidence 
of any accidental knocks. But the burl and curly 
are very hard. They take a superb polish, are 
resplendent in color, and in no respects are they 
inferior to the most beautiful of woods. 

The redwood also contains tannic acid. A Scotch 
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chemist and botanist has experimented with trees 
of this class now growing in the Botanical Gar- 
dens in Edinburgh, and as a result has produced 
a substance which he calls ‘‘ nabothine.” This is 
used as a varnish or stain. Besides giving to 
pine and deal and other woods colors resembling 
oak and mahogany, as may be desired, it also in- 
vests the woods to which it is applied with a 
large percentage of its own fire-resisting quali- 
ties. It is now proposed to extract the acid and 
other virtues of 
the redwood from 
the sawdust; 
then, by pressure, 
to force from pine 
and kindred woods 
their pitch and 
resin and to sup- 
plant these by in- 
jection with those 
peculiar qualities 
of the Sequoia 
sempervirens 
which render it 
practically imper- 
vious to decay and 
make it so excel- 
lent a resistant to 
fires; and thus 
make these woods, 
so changed, equal 
almost in utility 
and value to the 
redwood itself. 

In view of these 
facts it will excite 
little surprise that 
the redwood is 
offered as a sub- 
stitute for steel 
and sheet-iron 
pipes used for con- 
veying water for 
any purpose. It 
is claimed for it 
that it possesses 
greater carrying capacity; that it has equal 
strength ; that, as offered to the public, it is 
more durable; that it is not subject to incrus- 
tation or tuberculous formations, will not rust, 
can be laid in earth or water, can be laid up hill 
and down, is cheaper, and, submerged either in 
earth or fresh water and kept full, will never de- 
cay. 

The reader will conceive after this enumera- 
tion of virtues that the redwood should be a most 
valuable timber. In many Western cities it is 
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used for water mains; many of the largest canal The quality of resistance to decay, however, 
and irrigating companies in California use it to while a paramount virtue, in certain vital re- 
convey large streams to distant points. Since the spects is an injury to the producer of redwood 


necessity for a regular 
fall is by its use avoid- 
ed, and the loss by 
evaporation in the 
transmission of large 
volumes of water over 
the warm and sunlit 
plains of California is 
also prevented, its use 
ISB an economical ne- 
cessity. An iilustra- 
tion is here given of 
work in course of con- 
struction by the Cali- 
fornia Wooden Pipe 
Company which shows 
how the redwood may 
be employed in the 
conveying of water at 
points where a canal 
would be well-nigh if 
not wholly impracti- 
cable. 
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lumber. The limitless quantities of dead and dis- 
carded branches possess no known value. ‘Too 
small for lumber, they will neither burn nor de- 
cay. By resisting the first condition they afford, 
therefore, no comfort against cold and are 
shunned by the needy. By refusing to decay 
they fail to return to the earth the wealth taken 
from it in their growth. The very leaves refuse 
to fall. 

To one unacquainted with the striking char- 
acteristics of this tree, and who beholds in the 
region of its growth an untold wealth of firewood, 
a marvel of the waste of wood is seen on every 
hand abounding ; and the wonder is that nature 
and man seem so often to be striving to such con- 
trary ends. For here, where population is light 
and frost and snow almost unknown, are appar- 
ently limitless supplies of firewood ; while far in 
the East, where population is dense and where 
the snow and frost of each winter drive thou- 
sands into the arms of death for the want of 
warmth, is little or no fuel. The waste, how- 
ever, is not so painful when the utter worthless- 
ness of the redwood as a burner becomes clear to 
the mind. So the presence of the illimitable 
quantities of useless branches—many of them 
such as would make very respectable-sized logs 
in other places—and the acres of sawdust become 
an almost unendurable nuisance, and their de- 
struction a matter of profound anxiety and great 
cost. As a result efforts have been made to dis- 
cover some inexpensive method of extracting the 
valuable properties described from the waste 
wood. Some such discovery has already been 
made, but whether it can be operated cheaply 
enough to justify the work must yet be demon- 
strated. If the discovery is a practical one the 
extract will be used to ‘‘redwoodize” other 
woods, while the valueless branches and the saw- 
dust from which the resistant qualities have been 
taken will become subject to the usual condition 
of trees, will burn and decay, and so give back 
their treasures to the earth as a Venefaction for 
the blessing of having once known ihe glory of a 
life literally fall of years. 

So little by little the fame of the redwood 
spread as its great worth became apparent, and 
in the course of time the product of these great 
forests of mammoth trees, through whose inter- 
lacing branches in the natural state the sun’s 
pure rays could not penetrate, found their way to 
all the markets of the civilized world. 

The growth of the lumber trade of Humboldt 
County—which is the centre of the great redwood 
belt—is significant as indicating what a strong 
demand in a particular branch of trade will do 
toward the development of other industries that, 


apparently, have only remote kinship to each 
other. 

Following the system in vogue in the North- 
east and in Canada, those who first engaged in the 
lumber trade in the redwood region toon advan- 
tage of the streams to transport their logs to the 
mills—and it must be conceded that the streams 
in the spring and early summer months afford 
abundant power for that purpose. But the aver- 
age redwood cannot be handled as an entirety. 
It must be moved in sections. Ranging from 4 
to 16 feet in diameter at the base, and rising 
straight as an arrow into the air a distance rang- 
ing anywhere from 180 to 275 feet, a man can 
hardly be expected to pick up one of these trees, 
place it under his arm and walk off with it. So 
the trees are cut into lengths of about 12 feet, 
each length is then split into halves, sometimes 
into quarters, then thrown into the stream, that 


it may lie there awaiting the spring rise of waters . 


to transport it to the destinal point. So many of 
the first and the second lengths of the tree were 
missed, however, that they became known as 
‘*sinkers ’— parts so heavy that they would not 
float. These lower portions of the tree are always 
the harder, and therefore of the greatest value. 
Often the third length of one of these grand sen- 
tinels of the forest would float at the smaller end, 
while the heavier end sank to the bottom of the 
stream. So these had to be split and left lying 
on the banks of the stream to dry out, often as 
long as five years. This method destroyed much 
valuable wood, caused a great waste of time, and 
involved such heavy losses that the stronger lum- 
bermen built railroads into their own timber 
lands and hauled their logs to the mills by steam. 
As the timber belt receded mills were made to 
follow, and the lines of rail were also extended. 
So also sail and steamboats were procured by the 
lumber owners, and the product of their red wood 
lands and mills were delivered by their own boats 
to the markets. 

Thus it comes that Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, withont railroad connection with the 
other parts of the world, has perhaps more miles of 
railroad to the population than any other county 
in the Union. It has some twelve distinct and 
separate railroad lines, only three of which carry 
passengers, and but one—the Eel River—built 
with a view to carrying passengers. ‘Two only of 
the lines connect with each other. Each runs 
from a point owned by the proprietors into the 
forests and to tide water, where the lumber is de- 
ported to different parts of the world. Rails and 
engines alike were taken to the county by boat, 
and the magnitude of an industry that could bear 
this expense for the sole purpose of transporting 
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logs and lumber belonging to one man, or to one 
company, may be imagined better than told in 
figures. 

With the denuding of the bottom lands and 
gentle slopes agricultural pursuits followed. 
Since the roots of the hewn trees would not rot 
they had to be burned or blasted ont, a task the 
extent of which can only be measured by those 
having tested the labor involved. It was also no- 
ticed that once the ground was cleared a dense 
growth, a wild blackberry brush, spontaneously 
sprang up—so thick, so prolific in bearing, that 
the berries, when ripe, could be racked off lit- 
erally by the basketful. The soil generally is very 
rich. On slopes once crowned with the grandeur 
of densely growing redwood giants to-day the 
rich green of sun-blest grass may be seen waving 
in the pleasant wind ; while in the spring the air 
everywhere is laden with the rich perfume of 
peach, apple, pear, prune and other fruit-tree 
blossoms, thriving where, but a few years before, 
bear and deer, fearless of man because unknow- 
ing of him, wandered under the unbroken shad- 
ows of primeval redwood forests. 

It may be questioned whether the land was 
more valuable before than now, since denuded of 
r Certainly the rank growth of ferns 
and underbrush, saying nothing of the enormous 
size of the redwood, shows the soil to contain a 
rich abundance of plant wealth that has been 


storing up for ages. 


its forests. 


Whatever can be made .to 
grow yields generously. Agriculture, therefore, 
is a pursuit followed with prosperity. 

Like ail other forms, tree life struggles for su- 
Given a soil and climate congenial to 
heavy and rapid growth, it is little wonder that 
the redwood massed thickly and then struggled 
higher and higher in search of air and sunlight, 
until gaining a girth and height of proportions 
almost incredible to those who have never seen 
them. 

Only by personal vision can any just 


prem acy. 


Cc nce})- 
tion of the individual size of trees in « redwood 
forest be had. Seen from a distance, as when 
entering the harbor at Humboldt Bay, the most 
probable impression is that of a country rich in 
timber; for all the higher lands are covered with 
forests which at times run at the edge of the bay, 
and the feeling is that, but for the smaller tracts 
devoted to agriculture and cities, and the land 
subject to tidal overflow, the whole visible area, 
together with that beyond the line of vision, is 
inundated by trees, and trees, and trees. 

But the inspiration of the redwood may be 
found amid the redwood solitudes alone. For- 
sake the beaten path, and one is immediately lost. 
Save for the squirrels which, in their sport, leap 


‘ 


from bough to bough, from one interlocking 
branch to another ; save for the singing of birds, 
silence of death. Fern growth 
f the trees, the predominant 
g very coarse, and in height 
ym 4 to 8 feet. 
‘ industry developed to a point 
ame necessary frontiersmen 
‘ising pushed farthest into the 
wooded solitudes. Trails alone indicated the 
presence of man. 


there is the perfe 
is as rank as tl! 
species natural) 
ranging anywhere 
Before the tim 
where railroads 
engaged in cattle 1 


Game was so abundant that a 
friend, whose word is true, tells me he has stood 
at his cabin door the blush of the early dawn, 
in threw the lengthened 
il counted as many as fifty 
rifle shot. In those days 
rs had no need to search for 
game—it came to them—bear included, and often 
as unwelcome as vited. ’ 
eady made to the rainfall 
vers in the redwood belt— 


or when the sit 
shadows at his 

deer in a herd 
rangemen and h 


Nhe reference 
shows that there 
rivers that att 
to be trifled wit 


is decided, it is 1 


ntain a volume of water not 
While the fall of the streams 
so great that railroad’ can- 
not easily be operated by following their courses. 
These streams into and pass through the 
lwood forests, and the railroads 
their winding ways.’ The 
most important of these are the Eel and Mad 
Rivers. Seen in later summer months, they 
appear harmless enough. 


hearts of the re 


in the main fo 


Yet there are seasons 
when they overflow their channels and spread 
until from 50 to 100 times larger than their aver- 
age size. Naturally the fog is drawn up the ra- 
vines which mark the course of the streams, and 
it is observable that the redwood follows the way 
of this condensed moisture ever exhaling inland 
from the great Pacific. 
In many respects the undergrowth is not un- 
like that of Northern Imeland and other parts of 
the British Isles. Ferns, as the views given in 
this connection show, 
wherever the agg 
an avenue for s 
redwood forests, 
in hue and as 


are of rank growth, and 
ressive spirit of man has made 
ight, there, amid the density of 
grow rare wild flowers as bright 

in fragrance as though blos- 
where the breath of frost might 
be vreathed upon them. And there is a subtle, 
an undefinable um pervading all the scenes— 
a charm vivid to the senses, though dead to the 


tothesound. I have wandered 


soming in a lar 


sight and unknown 
up the winding ways of these now quiet streams 
on an early day in May, the sun shining warm 
veh never a clond or trace of fog 
could have been known. The sun-warmed slopes 
of tiny streams were banked by wild violets, 


shaded of lighter or darker depths of color as 


and clear, as tho 
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they were of younger or older bloom ; and daisies 
and wild strawberries and countless and nameless 
flowers were there; the perfume of fruitful or- 
chards charging the air with a glory of odor to 
be dreamed of in after days when the mind 
turns to linger upon the loved past ; I have heard 
the song of happy birds and gazed on the clean 
pebbles shining up through the lucid waters of 
the now placid stream; and afar off, even at 
this carly spring day, amid the dense forests that 
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to the immediate view seemed boundless, have I 
beheld that tender haze, that film of blue, known 
in the latter months as Indian summer, hanging 
over all, filling the mind with undefinable long- 
ings and quickening the imagination to such 
possibilities of indescribable landscapes, of sing- 
ing fountains, of sweet sounds and of loved pres- 
ences as come to us only in happy dreams when 
the days of life are young and the heart is a feth- 
omless spring of hope. 
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TIGER OF THE SEAS. 


By W. THOMSON, 


BounpD for Australia via the Cape of Good 
Hope, our ‘sailing {ship the Revenue, while trav- 
ersing the South Atlantic Ocean, had been for 
several days attended by one of those magnificent 
birds, the wandering or giant albatross—the larg- 
est of all sea fowl. 

The tireless creature not only followed us, but, 
whatever the vessel’s speed, circled around and 


around us apparently with as little effort as if we 
had been lying at anchor. It may have rested at 
night, but if so I cannot imagine why it was not 
left behind, for it was always with us in the 
morning. None of us ever saw it alight, though 
it would swoop down occasionally, just touch the 
water and seize pieces of biscuit and other scraps 
thrown overboard from the cook’s galley. 
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Among our one hundred and eighty-three pas- 
sengers many possessed firearms, and all were 
anxious to secure this particular bird, which often 
came within easy range and might have been read- 
ily brought down. But owing to the determined 
superstition-born opposition of the sailors none 
of us dared to shoot at it. Besides, even if 
killed, its body could not have been re- 
covered without stopping the ship, lower- 
ing a boat and thus consuming time, to 
which, in his great anxiety to get along in 
his voyage, the captain would not consent. 

Since entering upon the southern seas 
we had seen many albatrosses, but none 
precisely like this one, which, be- 
sides being of unusual size, had a 
peculiar black spot on its left wing, 
distinguishing it from all others. 

Hence we were determined to get 
hold of it—but how ? 
It would never do to defy the 
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So, one day, when, as my old diary shows, we 
were in the neighborhood of 33° south lat. and 
10° east lon. John Wells, a passenger hailing 

. . = 
from Newfoundland, raked out of his sea chest a 
long cod line and its hook, declaring that he’d 
‘have the thing in ten minutes,” 





















HIS HUGE ENEMY CONVULSIVELY LEAPED 80 FAR OUT OF THE WATER THAT WE COULD 


PLAINLY SEE A GREAT GASH IN HIS WHITE BELLY. 


sailors’ prejudices; for if any future disaster 
should occur the simple-minded fellows would be 
sure to lay it at our doors, and their supersti- 
tious fears might even unnerve them in some 
critical emergency. We found, however, they 
had no objections to the capture of the bird, pro- 
vided it should afterward be released unharmed. 


A very slight matter causes a ripple of excite- 
ment among folk who have been long at sea; 
hence we all gathered on deck now to watch 
Wells’s proceedings, the most interested of the 
crowd being Tommy Stanton, the twelve-year-old 
son of a passenger. 

The ship was at this time holding a due east 
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course, and impelled by a moderate southwest 
breeze was running at the rate of about eight 
knots an hour, while the albatross, hovering top- 
mast high, was something more than a hundred 
yards astern. 

John Wells, placing a small piece of fat pork 
on his hook, but leaving the point quite bare, 
tossed it overboard and let the line run out three 
hundred feet or so, its own buoyancy and the 
ship’s motion keeping the bait on the surface. 

Mr. Albatross was familiar enough with scraps 
of pork, but knew nothing of angling devices. 
Having hitherto met with unqualified success in 
foraging, he had no reason to suppose that his 
confidence was now to be so cruelly abused. 
Quickening his flight a little, he made a grandly 
circling swoop, picked up the dainty morsel and 
attempted to bear it away. But no; something 
was wrong! He ascended a few feet, and, despite 
his great wing power, was jerked to the surface 
again, Whence he found it impossible to rise. 

The sharp steel had pierced the upper part of 
his tough beak, and with outstretched neck and 
helplessly fluttering pinions he was hurried along 
in the ship’s wake. 

“Told you I'd get him!” exultantly shouted 
Wells; while little Tommy Stanton jumped up 
and down in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 

The bird was not exactly “got” yet, however. 
Hooking it was one thing; getting it on board, 
quite another. Ifthe tackle had not been nearly 
strong enough to hold a young whale it could not 
have been done at all; for, owing to the ship’s 
speed and the captive’s frantic resistance, the 
strain upon hook and line was tremendons. 

Though pulling with all his might, the angler 
could not draw his quarry one inch nearer—iu- 
deed, could hardly hold his own—and after at 
first disdainfully rejecting all offers of assistance 
he was constrained to ery: ‘* Lend a hand here, 
some of you fellows. ‘The thing’s worse than a 
sixty-pound codfish! The cord’s cutting my fin- 
gers to the bone.” 

T'wo other men took hold of the line and by 
main force began to draw the swaying, struggling 
prize over the hills and hollows of the gently heay- 
ing sea at a faster rate than the ship was going. 
They had gained, perhaps, fifty feet, when the 
first mate, who stood looking on, shouted: 
‘Lively, boys, lively! or you’ll lose your bird. 
There’s a pirate in his wake.” 

Sure enough; not sixty feet behind the alba- 
tross we saw the black fin of a big shark cutting 
the water and coming swiftly toward us. We 
could even see the monster’s body occasionally as 
he shot across the little watery valleys, and he ap- 
peared to be more than twenty feet long. 
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Now, unless it may be a black cat, no living 
creature is so intensely hated by sailors as is this 
tiger of the seas. Seeing that it gained upon us, 
the mate yelled: ‘‘Stop fooling, you lubbers ! 
Underrun the line and scoot for’ed, or the shark 
will win the game.” 

The three men faced about, threw the cord 
over their shoulders and started for the ship's 
bow. But the shark also increased his speed, and 
it seemed anybody’s race. One passenger, who 
happened to have his revolver with him, fired six 
shots at the fish as quickly as he could pull trig- 
ger. Although the distance was far too great for 
effective pistol practice, some of the bullets did 
seem to strike the glistening body, which, how- 
ever, only came on the faster, while we spurred 
up our men by exhortations more vigorous than 
polite. 

At this moment little Tommy, half crazy with 
excitement, clambered up on the taffrail to get a 
better view of the fun, and losing his balance, 
fell headforemost into the sea! 

A simultaneous cry of horror arose from all on 
deck. Wells and his comrades stopped short in 
their race, and only by actual force was Mr. Stan- 
ton restrained from plunging overboard after his 
son. 

*‘Tfard down with your helm! Let go tops’ls 
and jib!” shouted the mate ; and with her lower 
canvas shaking the good ship came slowly round 
into the wind, 

Meantime the boy had risen to the surface 
again, and notwithstanding his fright was swim- 
ming bravely ; while the shark, slightly diverg- 
ing from his former course, now made direct for 
the more attractive prey. 

There was no time to lose. The small boats 
were all lashed amidship, and even if hanging on 
the davits could not have been launched quickly 
enough to be of use in this emergency ; for, of 
course, in coming squarely about, the ship had 
become separated by quite a distance from the 
imperiled child ; and equally, of course, both he 
and his pursuer were now off the starboard bow, 
the vessel lying with her head to the southwest. 

Therefore none of the ropes and life buoys 
thrown overboard fell within the little fellow’s 
reach, 

A number of the passengers rushed down the 
companion way for their arms; in five minutes a 
score of loaded guns would be ready to play upon 
the monster; but even if in time this fusillade 
would probably be harmless, and we should see 
the beautiful boy, our especial pet, drawn down 
to death before our eyes. 

More than one strong man groaned in agony at 
his own helplessness ; others turned shudderingly 
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away, and the unhappy father screamed aloud, 
while desperately struggling to free himself from 
the mercifully restraining hands. 

The shark was now as near to the boy as was 
the latter, still gallantly swimming on, to the 
ship. A few moments more and all would be 
over. But in this supreme crisis an unexpected 
actor appeared upon the scene. 

Necessarily, we were all clustered now in the 
bows of the ship, in front of and around the 
cook’s galley. “That busy functionary, a lithe 
West Indian mulatto, whom we knew only as 
“Jim,” hearing the rumpus, rushed out, bare- 
foot and lightly clothed, as usual, holding in his 
hand a long, sharp knife, which he had been us- 
ing to cut up meat, 

One seaward glance showed him how matters 
stood, and uttering a wild cry, he transferred the 
knife to his teeth, took a half-turn of a light rope 
around his waist, and springing overboard, struck 
out at wondrous speed to the rescue. On coming 
to the boy he deftly looped the line under his 
arms, and then, without further pause, made 
straight for the oncoming shark ; while we, vocif- 
erously cheering, drew the saved child toward us. 

Before he had reached his father’s outstretched 
arms, however, Jim had met the shark, and there 
now ensued a battle, never for a moment of 
doubtful issue, it seems, but watched by us with 
painful anxiety. 

On coming within, apparently, fifteen feet of 
the ominous black fin the brave mulatto dived, 
and three seconds afterward his huge enemy con- 
vulsively leaped so far out of water that we could 
plainly see a great gash in his white belly, the 
blood from which stained the sea for yards 
around, 

Then, for just long enough to catch a single 
breath, Jim’s head appeared above the surface. 
Again, for possibly half a minute, he was lost to 
view, at the end of which time the shark’s body 
turned slowly over and floated, belly up, on the 
crimsoned waves ! 

At this, amid a perfect frenzy of hand-shaking, 
passengers and crew sent up a mighty shout of 
triumph, heartily echoed by Jim. But the ex- 
perienced fighter did not linger to gloat over his 
victory, well knowing that the sight or scent of 
blood was likely to bring upon him a greater 
number of foes than he could deal with. 

In fact, he had barely been hanled on board 
when we saw the razorlike fins of eight sharks 
converging from all directions upon the spot 
where lay the carcass of their slaughtered rela- 
tive. 

In response to our warm congratulatious Jim 
simply said: ‘‘Why, any good swimmer that 
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knows how to handle a knife kin kill one of them 


lubbers, if he ain’t afeard. “l'ain’t no trick at 
all. Whar I was brought up, rippin’ a shark 
open warn’t considered nothin’ to brag on. Lots 
of Jamaiky niggers does it just for fun.” 


But we thought the gallant fellow’s exploit was 
something to ‘‘ brag on.” Notwithstanding his 
we added so substantial a sum 
grateful gift that the dusky 


lived for the next year or two 


modest disclaime 
to Mr. Stanton’s 
hero might have 
without work. 

During the late excitement we had forgotten 
all about the albatross ; but before the ship was 
put on her course again some one noticed that the 
bird was still fast to the line, though, the vessel 
being at rest and the strain relaxed, it had risen 
a hundred feet or so into the air and was now 
swerving from side to side, trying to shake off 
the stubborn hook. 

Gently as possible the beantiful thing was 
drawn down to the deck, when we found it to be 
an even larger specimen than we had thought, 
measuring from tip to tip of its long, narrow 
wings eleven feet and four inches— nearly as 
great, I think, as the wing-spread of the South 
American condor. The head was of immense 
size, and the enormous beak, with its sharp-edged 
upper mandible, looked almost capable of snip- 


‘ping off a man’s arm, were the owner of the outfit 


so inclined. 

Very curiously—and the same thing oceurred 
in the case of many other sea fowl captured— 
when the albatross was placed on the hard deck 
it became seasick! Neither, though left per- 
fectly free, could it take flight from the level 
planks, but had to be tossed aloft. 

Among the passengers there was a professional 
taxidermist, who begged hard to be allowed to 
kill and ‘‘set up” the noble bird. Ile even went 
so far as to offer the sailors a pound of tobacco 
(a highly prized article on a long voyage) each if 
they would annul our contract. But though so 
so sorely tempted, the superstitious fellows would 
not doit. Neither argument, money nor ridicule 
could move them. It would be sure to “ bring 
bad luck,” they said. 

So, after being sufficiently admired and having 
its picture teken by an amateur artist, the aerial 
wanderer was norably released to roam over 
the boundless waste of waters at its own wild will. 

During the rest of our voyage, which, from 
New York to Port Philip, oceupied one hundred 
and two days, little Tommy and Cook Jim were 
close chums, and the youngster fairly reveled in 
dainties, quite unobtainable by us unfortunates 
who had never been lucky enough to tumble 
overboard. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


A nuMBER of substances manifest the strange 
property of emitting light when they are placed 
in darkness after having been exposed for a 
length of time to the direct rays of the sun, among 
which is, as well known, the diamond. 


wood, to very many marine organisms and to cer- 
tain insects, and, strange as it may appear, has 
been observed in mammals of superior organiza- 
tion, and even in man. 

A German naturalist, Renuger, in writing of 





SAILING THROUGH A SCHOOL OF PHOSPIIORESCENT FISH. 


To this property has been given the name 
phosphorescence —though the name, perhaps, 
more properly belongs to that phosphorus whose 
light, not first obtained from an external source, 
shines so curiously in the dark, and whose sub- 
stance enters into the composition of our com- 
mon lucifer matches. The power of originating 
light belongs to a variety of plants, to decaying 


the Mammalia of Paraguay, speaks of seeing the 
eyes of a monkey “so brilliant in complete dark- 
ness that they illuminated objects at the distance 
of half a foot.” The animal in question is the 
Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, sometimes called the 
‘‘sleeper” or “sleeping monkey,” though, to be 
sure, such a name appears rather inappropriate 
for such a bright-eyed creature. A French pro- 
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fessor, M. T. L. Phipson, member of the Chemical 
Society of Paris, has witnessed the same phenom- 
enon in the eyes of man himself. 

‘“*The light,” he says, ‘‘ was of a metallic pink 
color, resembling in lustre the green light emitted 
from the eyes of a dog or cat ;” and he informs 
us that a friend of his had witnessed it in the 


753 
to the polar regions, and described in his journal 
under the date January 2d, 1854. While on his 
way with a companion named Petersen to an Es- 
kimo settlement to procure food they had to en- 
dure a temperature of 40° below zero (Fahren- 


heit). After a terrible march of thirty miles 
from their vessel they came, with their sledge 





DR. KANE AND THE PISTOL, 


eyes of a little girl. ‘‘ Both subjects,” we are 
told, ‘“‘ were very delicate.” There is, I think, 
however, no doubt but that in many cases this 
seeming phosphorescence of the eyes is the re- 
sult of reflected light. 

One of the most interesting instances of phos- 
phorescence in a human subject is mentioned by 
Dr. Kane in the account given of his last voyage 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 6—48, 


and weary dogs, to a place they call Anoatok, 
where they found deserted huts. ‘‘ We took the 
best hut,” writes Dr. Kane, “ filled in its broken 
front with snow, housed our dogs, and crawled 
in among them. It was too cold to sleep. Next 
morning we broke down our door and tried the 
dogs again. ‘They could hardly stand. A gale 
now set in from the southwest, obscuring the 
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moon and blowing very hard. We were forced 
back into the hut; but, after corking up all the 
openings with snow and lighting our Eskimo 
lamp, we got up the temperature to 30° below 
zero (Fahreheit), cooked coffee and fed the dogs 
freely. This done, Petersen and myself, our 
clothes frozen stiff, fell asleep through pure ex- 
haustion, the wind outside blowing death to all 
that might be exposed to its influence. Ido not 
know how long we slept, but my admirable cloth- 
ing kept me up. I was cold, but far from dan- 
gerously so, and was in a fair way for sleeping 
out « refreshing night, when Petersen woke me 
with, ‘Captain Kane, the lamp’s out.” I heard 
him with a thrill of horror. Our only hope was 
in relighting our lamp. Petersen, acting by my 
directions, made several attempts to obtain fire 
from a pocket pistol, but his only tinder was 
moss, aud our heavily stone-roofed hut or cave 
would not bear the concussion of a rammed wad. 
By good luck I found a bit of tolerably dry paper, 
and becoming apprehensive that Petersen would 
waste our few perenssion caps with his ineffectual 
snappings, I determined to take the pistol my- 
self. It was so intensely dark I had to grope for 
it, and in doing so touched his hand. At that 
instant the pistol became distinctly visible. A 
weak bluish light, slightly tremulous but not 
broken, covered the metallic parts of it-the 
barrel, lock and trigger. The stock, too, was clearly 
discernible, as if by the reflected light; and to 
the amazement of both of us the thumb and two 
fingers with which Petersen was holding it, the 
creases, wrinkles and cireuit of the nails, clearly 
defined upon the skin, The phosphorescence was 
not unlike the ineffectual fire of the glowworm, 
As I took the pistol my hand became illumi- 
nated also, and so did the powder-rubbed paper 
when I raised my hand against the muzzle. The 
paper did not at first ignite, bat the light centinu- 
ing, I was able to charge the pistol without dif 
ficulty, rolled up my paper into a cone, filledsit 
with moss, sprinkled over with gunpowder, and 
held it in my hand when I fired. This time I 
sicceeded in producing flame, and we saw noth- 
ing more of the phosphorescence. . . . Our few 
clothing and the state of the atmosphere may re- 
fer the phenomenon plausibly enough to our elec- 
trical condition.” 

Thomas Bartholin, in his work ‘ De Luce Ho- 
minem et Brutorum,” gives an account of a lady 
in Italy. Ife calls her ‘‘ mulier splendens,” the 
resplendent lady, whose skin, when rubbed with 
a piece of dry linen, shone with phosphorescent 
light. 

In an ‘* Essay upon the Evolution of Light 
from «a Human Subject ” by Marsh the following 


account of phosphorescence is given: ‘‘ About an 
hour and a half before my sister’s death we were 
astonished by luminous appearances proceeding 
from her head in a diagonal direction. She was 
at that time in a half-recumbent position and per- 
fectly tranquil. The light was pale as the raoon, 
but quite evident to us all who were watching 
over her at the time. One of us at first thought 
it was lightning until shortly afterward, when we 
perceived that the tremulous glimmer of light 
was playing around the head of the bed. We 
then recollected that we had read something of a 
similar nature had sometimes been observed pre- 
vious to dissolution, and fearing that the phenom- 
enon might disturb the tranquillity of her last 
moments, we had lights brought into the room.” 

Professor Phipson also quotes a similar case, 
that of a man who had been lying ill of a linger- 
ing disease, of which he afterward died, in the 
Southwest of Ireland. 

Dr. Donovan published in 1840, in the Dublin 
Medical Press, « very curious case of phosphores- 
cence upon the living body of a man. “I was 
sent for,” he writes, ‘‘to see Harrington in De- 
cetnber, 1828. Ile had been under the care of 
my predecessor, and had been entered on the dis- 
pensary books as a phthisical patient, and on re- 
ferring to my notebook I find that the stetho- 
scopic and other indications of phthisis were in- 
dubitable. . He was under my cure for about five 
years, during which time the symptoms continued 
stationary, and I had discontinued my attendance 
for about two years when the report became general 
that mysterious lights were seen every night in 
his cabin. The subject attracted a great deal of 
attention. . . . I determined to submit the mat- 
ter, to the ordeal of my own senses, and for this 
purpose visited the cabin for fourteen nights. On 
three nights only did I witness anything unusual. 
®uce I saw a luminous fog resembling the aurora 
borealis ; and twice I’saw scintillations like the 
sparkling phosphorescence exhibited by sea infu- 
soria. From the close scrutiny I made I can with 
certainty affirm that no imposition was either 
practiced or attempted.” 

No explanation of these cases has ever been 
attempted. The Scotch, who are familiar with 
the phenomena, call them elf candles and be- 
lieve them to be the sure forerunner of the 
death of the person they attend; although at 
least one case, that of a woman in Milan, is 
cited where no such consequence followed their 
appearance. In the last case mentioned the light 
which glimmered about the bed where she lay 
fled at the approach of the hand and was entirely 
dissipated by a current of air. 

Dead animal matter is often phosphorescent— 
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not only that of fish, the luminosity of which 
when kept too long is well known to fishermen 
and venders, but of animals of higher organiza- 
tion and of human bodies. 

In the Journal of Sciences, Physical and Chem- 
ical, published at Paris in 1838, M. Jules de Fon- 
tenelle relates a curious case of phosphorescent 
light emanating from the dead body of a man, 
aud his account can be readily paralleled by any- 
one having access to dissecting rooms and who 
will take occasion to frequent them without lights 
after dark. 

Thomas Bartholin gives an account of a poor 
woman who, having bought a piece of meat in 
the market, intending.to make use of it the fol- 
lowing day, put it on a shelf in the room in which 
she slept. Going to bed, she dreamed that her 
patron saint appeared to her and told her that 
the pork she had purchased was “ devil’s meat,” 
for the animal from which it had been taken had 
been inhabited by an evil spirit. Waking in great 
fright, her consternation was further increased by 
observing so much light come from the pork as 
to illuminate all the place where it hung. This 
flesh. coming to the knowledge and into the pos- 
session of Bartholin, was shown as‘a curiosity to 
many persons, and-kept until it began to putrefy, 
when the light vanished. 

Perhaps’ the most curious instance of animal 
phosphorescence is that occurring in ‘a. peculiar 
substance called by Dutch and Belgian peasants 
‘‘star spittle.” It is formed generally in the 
spring of the year near streams of water or ponds 
in the fields, and is luminous at night. Great 
patches, sometimes a number of feet in extent, of 
luminosity extend over marshy fields. The coun- 
try people imagine it is dropped there by shoot- 
ing stars in their passage through the skies. It 
is in reality, however, the peculiar mucilaginous 
substance that envelops the eggs of the frog. It 
is capable of swelling to an enormous volume 
when it is kept moist. This peculiarity has given 
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By GeorGE C. slURLBUT, SECRETARY OF 


THe work done on the survey of the Alaska boundary in 
1893 has just been made known in detail. It involved the 
exploration of a strip of thirty miles in width between 
Portland Inlet on the south and Lynn Channel on the 
riorth. Three rivers cross this strip: the Unuk, the Stik- 
ine and the Taku. Their general course is southwesterly, 
through heavily timbered valleys, cut up by channels and 
shut in by steep walls of rock. On the Stikine and the 
Taku glaciers come down almost to the level of the sea. 
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rise on the part of even scientific observers to the 
curious mistake of supposing that it has been 
swallowed in a dry state by crows and other 
birds and afterward vomited on account of its 
swelling to an unendurable extent in their bodies. 
It would, however, require enormous flocks of 
birds indeed, ull with common consent repairing 
to the same locality for the same purpose, to ac- 
count for its abundance in localities where it oc- 
curs. Besides whi the supposition is not only 
incredible, but altogether unnecessary. 

The phosphores ce, 
eluding this account of 


it may be said, in con- 
the matter, of dead an- 
imal substances invariably precedes putrefaction. 
No disagreeable can be detected until the 
s to fail, and as deeay pro- 
gresses the light is extinguished. Water does not 
put out the fire of phosphorescence, but it is de- 
stroyed by alcohol or acids. It is lessened, but 
not extinguished, 


phosphorescence 


the exhausted receiver of an 
air pump, and in ordinary temperatures generally 
lasts about three or four days, after which putre- 
faction sets in rapidly. 

The nature of phosphorescent light, its cause 
and the conditions necessary to its exhibition are as 
yet an unexplored field as far as scientific research 
is concerned. It seems somewhat strange at this 
late day, when so many regions of what was for- 
merly the unknown have been added to the do- 
main of human knowledge, that the best author- 
ities we have on the subject, quoting from the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,” are obliged to- tell 
us that ‘‘upon this head it is impossible to write 
with certainty,” and then proceed with nothing 
better than vague theories and more or less un- 
founded surmise on the subject. . I know of few 
tracts of unexplored nature open to easy and in- 
expensive experimental investigation more prom- 
ising both of philosophical and practical results 
than this. Have we no young scientist amongst 
us who cares to make it his specialty ? 
tainly a suggestive fact. 


It is cer- 
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The line of perpetual snow on the Stikine is at an elevation 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, according to the direction and 
the slope of the surface, and many of the higher peaks are 
so steep that snow will not lie on them. It was the con- 
clusion of the surveying party that the glaciers, numerous 
as they were, were in retreat. For the last twenty-five 
miles of its course the Stikine flows to the west through 
the Coast Range, which is between 6,000 and 7,000 feet in 
height. Here the weather was constantly rainy, with a 
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cold west wind, while thirty miles inland the sky was clear 
and the air warm. The party found very little game, with 
the exception of brown and black bears, and by the United 
States law white men are not allowed to hunt, the region 
being set apart for the Indians and apportioned to the vari- 
ous tribes. Fish abound, as they do throughout Alaska. The 
once famous gold diggings of the Stikine are abandoned, 
for, though traces of gold are found in every handful of 
earth from the river bed, a long day’s work would barely 
yield a dollar. The most notable result of the survey was 
the final dethronement of Mount St. Elias from its post of 
supremacy among the mountains of Alaska. This place 
belongs to Mount Logan, which is in N. Lat. 60° 34 1” 
and W. Lon. 140° 23' 49”, nearly twenty-seven miles north- 





readily promised to co-operate with them and help them on 
their way. Some time was spent on Mount Kenepai, nearly 


4,000 feet in height, and very rich in vegetation. It isin | 


the centre of a region abounding with orang-outangs, and 
Mr. Biittikofer, walking out early in the morning in his 
nightdress and slippers, encountered and shot one of these 
great apes. From this mountain the next excursion was up 
the Mandai River, where a village was found consisting of 
two houses. One of these rested on 568 piles, 16 feet in 
height; it was nearly 500 feet long, and it contained the 
homes of 39 families. The eastern limit of the journey was 
Mount Lyang Kulung, where the rainy season overtook the 
party and stopped the excursions into the forest, where the 
dense growth of roots and vines and bushes made a laby- 
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HUMAN PHOSPHORESCENCE.— ILLUMINATED PORK.—SEE PAGE 752, 


east of St. Elias and in British territory. The respective 


heights are: Mount Logan, 19,514 feet; Mount St. Elias, 
18,015 feet. 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition to Western Borneo, undertaken 
at the close of the year 1893, returned in November, 1894. 
Mr. Biittikofer, a naturalist well-known by his work on Li- 
beria, was at the head of the party, which started from 
Pontianak and ascended the Kapuas River. At Putus Si- 
ban the Dutch Resident Tromp had called together a num- 
ber of the chiefs to explain to them the objects of the ex- 
pedition and engage their good will. The chiefs were 
greatly interested in the collections displayed, and seemed 
to understand that the strange white men cared only for 
bottled snakes and fishes, and beetles and butterflies, and 


rinth six feet above the soil. In the warm, moist air the 
moss was prodigiously developed, so that a twig covered 
with it seemed to be as thick as a man’s body. The original 
plan of crossing tothe eastern coast of the island was given 
up as impracticable, and the party returned with an ex- 
tremely rich accumulation of specimens. 


Ir is not yet two years since the Russians occupied the 
Pamir post, on the Murghab River, N. Lat. 38° 8’ 30”, E. Lon. 
73° 57', and the record of observations kept for a year has 
just been published. The post is 12,139 feet above the sea, 
and the monthly average temperature ranges between 62° 
for July, the hottest month, and 0°.04 for February, the 
coldest. The heaviest rainfall is less than half an inch for 
May, and six months were practically without any fall—Au- 
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gust, September, October, November, February and March. 
It is an interesting question, under these conditions, how the 
glaciers are supplied. The wind blows from the southwest, 
from September to February, and from the northeast from 
March to July. In August calm prevails, broken by light, 
variable breezes. 

Some explorations made in Labrador in the su.umer of 
1894 by a party from the Miranda (afterward lost at sea) 
are reported by Mr. Charles E. Hite. The landing was at 
Cape Charles, on the southern coast, where a few days 
were spent in collecting specimens. There were almost no 
trees, but the mosses were abundant. The White Bear 
River was ascended for one hundred and ninety miles. On 
the’ second day a cataract, 60 feet in height, stopped the 
progress, and beyond it the river was broken by rapids, 
and so shallow in places that it would not float the boat. 
Fifty miles from the coast the river banks rose into hills, 
1,500 feet in height, covered with spruce and tamarack, 
and occasional clumps of birches. ‘There was a profusion 
of mosses in beds of from a foot to three feet in thickness. 
Erratic bowlders lined the bed and the sides of the river 
and became more numerous as the ascent continued, and 
the trees disappeared, and after the first fifty miles there 
were no signs of animal life. The source of the river was 
in a chain of small lakes. The Paradise River was as- 
cended for a distance of forty miles. It was broad and 
flowed through a level country, where many plants were 
found, not seen in the hilly region, and there were many 
water birds in the lakes. The Eskimos of Southern Labra- 
dor are not of pure race, but plainly show the mixture with 
other peoples, principally Danish and English. Like all 
other travelers in Labrador, Mr. Hite and his companions 
were tormented by the black flies. 


Juxius von Payer, the surviving commander of the Aus- 
trian Polar Expedition, is now engaged in preparing an 
artistic expedition to Greenland. During the years spent 
in the Arctic he was constantly impressed by the wealth 
of beauty and of color in the nature around him, and he 
has conceived the idea that the art of painting will find in 
those regions a vast accession of material. He proposes to 
go to East Greenland in a steamer of 400 tons, specially 
fitted up with studios, fixed and movable, a captive balloon, 
photographic apparatus and electric lights. He will have 


landscape and animal paintcrs with him, and art will be the 
main but not the exclusive object of the enterprise. Per- 
haps the most surprising feature of the whole is that a cap- 
italist has been found to advance the greater part of the 


woney required, The start is to be made in June, 1896. 

Mr. Curzon is traveling in the Pamirs with the purpose 
of settling the question of the source of the Oxus. He has 
visited all the so-called sources, and finds the true one, 
that of the Wakhan River, at the foot of the Wak-jir Pass, 
in a single glacier, and not in three as reported by M. Dau- 
vergne. 

Tue Russian General Staff has calculated, from observa- 
tions taken at 1,090 stations, the level of European Russia. 


This nowhere exceeds 1,109 feet, and the figures range for 
the most part between 361 and 492 feet. Perhaps the most 
important geographical result of these observations is the 


ascertained identity of level of the three seas, the Baltic 
the Black and the Sea of Azof. 


A Frencuman, M. G. Courtellemont, charged with a mis- 
sion from the Governor General of Algeria to the Shereef of 
Mecca, returned in safety from the Holy City at the end of 
1894. He was accompanied hy a native Algerian, who had 
already made the pilgrimage twenty times; but, none the 
less, M. Courtellemont deemed it prudent to travel as a 
poor Moslem, and took his place among the camel drivers 
and slaves. At Jiddah, the port of Mecca, he was watched 
by the Turkish police, and several days passed before he 
was asked to dinner. His ignorance of table manners dis- 
turbe.l his host, who came in the night to express his fear 
that the Frank would never return if he went on to Mecca. 
He went, however, starting in the afternoon and riding the 
fifty miles by night, which proved to be bitterly cold. 
Mecca was reached at six o’clock in the morning, and the 
pretended Mussulman went at once to the mosque, where 
he performed the required circuits and kissed the black 
stone. He found the water of Zemzem palatable, and the 
Valley of Muna was by no means offensive, the dry winds 
disposing of the animal remains. Disinfection is as far off 
as ever. The building put up in 1894 was destroyed in a 
few months by the Arabs. According to M. Courtellemont, 
it was absurdly inadequate for its purpose, and nothing has 
been lost by its destruction. 


‘ 
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By ERNEST 

Tue deepest coal mine in the United States is the Potts- 

ville in Pennsylvania. Its shaft is 1,576 feet, or nearly 

one-third of a mile, deep. Two hundred cars, each holding 
four tons of coal, are hoisted up through it every day. 


Ryg, turnip and winter wheat will germinate in soil the 
temperature of which is as low as 32°. Barley, oats, flax, 
clover and peas will sprout at 35°. Carrot needs 38°, and 
the bean 40°. These are facts recently verified anew, if not 
entirely novel. 


THE amount of gold annually pounded into the dental 
cavities of Americans is about $500,000. Some joker has 
remarked that a thousand years hence companies will be 
created to mine American cemeteries for the gold buried 
there in the decayed teeth of their ancestors—that is, our- 
selyes! 


INGERSOLL, 


Lorp Kerwtn says that the internal heat of the earth has 
nothing to do with the climate. The éarth might be white 
hot 2,000 feet below the surface, or freezing 50 feet below 
it, and still it would not change the climate. It seems im- 
probable, does it not? Yet we know that the temperature 
of the earth advances 10° for every 51 feet of descent, and 
at a distance of 30 miles everthing is supposed to be at white 
heat. 

In the Sahara Desert are mountains high enough to be 
snow-covered. ‘These were the islands of that great inland 
sea in a past age. 


MaxinG CaampacGne rn Amertca.—The building of A. B. 
& Co. is on the shore of Keuka Lake, and being constructed 
of huge blocks of quarried stone, looks like a medieval 
castle. The outside gives one little notion of the size and 
capacity of the establishment. There are fourteen separate 
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vaults, or cellars, and these extend far under the hill. To- 
gether they are 132 feet long and 105 feet wide. Stored 
underground are 1,000,000 bottles of champagne made by 
the French method, i.e., by fermentation in the -bottle. 
You enter—the nostrils are tickled with the odor of the 
wines. You see the vats heaped full with luscious grapes ; 
the two double wine presses are working and squeezing out 
the lifeblood of the berries; the liquid stream is pouring 
into large tanks; the men are bare-armed, their hands and 
faces smeared with red stains—you see this, and can imag- 
ine Bacchus and his merry crew holding high carnival. 
The new wine, or ‘‘ must.” after it deposits its lees in the 
course of a few days, is run into casks holding from 2,000 
to 4,000 gallons each. Here it remains for six or eight 
weeks—that is, until it has passed through its first fermen- 
tation. Then it is racked off into other casks, and is now 
ready for mixing. The composition of the blend is, of 
course, one of the secrets of the art. The French wine- 
maker mixes the juice of black grapes with that of white 
grapes, in the proportion of three to one. The American 
winemaker does about the same. He takes juice of the 
black Concord and Isabella grapes, and mixes it with that 
of the red Catawba, Iona and Delaware grapes. The great 
point is to yet the right amount of saccharine matter, so as 
to cause neither too much nor too little effervescence ; if 
too much, the bottles break afterward; if too little, the 
wine becomes dull, flat and insipid. Thus the cuvée is ef- 
fected. Think of the delicacy of taste required in order to 
know what the juices of many different grapes will bring 
forth two years hence! The mixture is put into casks, in 
which it undergoes the process of fining, and then it is 
realy for bottling. After being bottled the wine is kept 
in a semi-warm room until fermentation is well begun. 
‘The bottles are then carried to the deep, cool vaults, where 
they are packed in horizontal layers, making a pile four or 
five feet deep and twelve or fifteen fect long. Thus the 
bottles remain until the wine is ripe—a period of from 
twelve to eighteen months.— Popular Science Monthiy. 


A cuRRENT belief is that when a serpent is destroyed its 
mate will soon appear, ready to wreak vengeance upon 
the slayer of its companion. There is, however, absolutely 
no truth in this statement, for, as has been explained, 
there is no real affection between snakes, even the male 
displaying but little ardor during courtship. The snake 
hunter, however, regards it a promising sign to find a dead 
s_rpent, because the fact that one has been found will 
make it probable that others, too, exist in the immediate 
neighborhood, the same reasons that influenced the first 
one to make it his habitation having probably also decided 
the others. It is precisely the principle on which the bot- 
anist works. When he finds one flower of a species he is 
morally certain that others of the same kind must exist in 
the immediate vicinity, although he does not by any means 
attribute their presence to an extraordinary affection for 
each other. He knows that each must have had brothers 
and sisters, and that these would not stray far without 
good reason. Another superstition, which is common 
among those who have witnessed the so-called snake charm- 
ing of the Oriental jugglers, is the belief in the two-headed 
snake, which they aver having seen, and which the fakir 
has informed them eats six months with one head and then 
six months with the other. The testimony of these credu- 
lous spectators only serves to show how easily our senses 
may be deceived, for the so-called double-headed snakes 
are merely 2 harmless species of Eryx, whose tail the In- 
dian jugglert mutilate and flatten until it resembles a sec- 
ond head. - Te ignorant visitor who goes to witness the 


performance always keeps at a respectful distance from the 
animal, and hence remains perfectly convinced that he has 
actually seen a serpent with two heads. Another univer- 
sal superstition is that of the sea serpent, which crops up 
every year with renewed vigor. Of course it must be ad- 
mitted that the oceans are many times larger than the con- 
tinents, and are more difficult to explore, so that while we 
ignore the fauna of certain portions of the land we are 
still more deeply ignorant of the inhabitants of the depths 
of the ocean. It is also claimed that just as the mammoth 
existed to within a very recent period, and just as the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros even to-day roam over certain por- 
tions of our globe, so may certain marine monsters have re- 
mained in existence since antediluvian times, and the ich- 
thyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, or related forms, might still 
exist In our oceans, and occasionally appear to frighten 
whole shiploads of passengers. When we remember, how- 
ever, the credulity of people who are observing. anything 
at a distance, and know moreover the innumerable in- 
stances on record where what was at a distance unani- 
mously believed to be a huge serpent turned out on nearer 
approach to be a flight of birds, pieces of wreck, or a line 
of sharks, whales or porpoises swimming in the water, we 
must be exceedingly cautious how we accept the testimony 
in those cases where the explanation was not found. If we 
accepted individual or even collective testimony as being 
in itself sufficient we should be obliged to-day to believe 
that ghosts exist, for many are the observers who will 
swear to having seen them. Yet the testimony in favor of 
the existence of the sea serpent is even less convincing than 
that in favor of the existence of ghosts, and when we remem- 
ber that the bones of all the large sea animals which are 
known, the whales, sharks, etc., are frequently cast up on 
our coasts by the waves, we have a right to claim that the 
bones of a large animal like the sea serpent would also be 
occasionally found : yet although their bones would be easily 
recognized, there is no authentic instance on record of their 
having been found. Hence we must relegate the stories of 
the sea serpents along with the equally marvelous tales of 
the land serpents, and classify them in our books and en- 
cyclopedias as ‘‘ superstitions about snakes.” 


TELEPHONING over barbed-wire fencing is something new, 
but nevertheless very satisfactory. Mr. C. Thompson, who 
owns a large nursery near Rapid City, 8. D., has had a 
barbed fence around his property for the last twelve years, 
hitherto only used to keep cattle out. Now it is a tele- 
phone line in successful operation. It is over five miles 
long, and no glass insulators are used, the wire being fast- 
ened to the posts by the ordinary staples. Last year Mr. 
Thompson caused the Nebraska Telephone Company to 
connect with his fence. Where the line crosser gates or 
roads it is led across on poles twelve feet high. Now Mr. 
Thompson is in telephonic communication with all the 
lines in the Black Hills, and among the whole system 
** there is no better line and few as good.” 


We have heard of the removal of parts of the human 
brain, liver and lungs, and we have marveled. We have 
been dutifully surprised when informed that the entire kid- 
neys and the spleen had been cut out, and the patient 
lived. The possibilities of modern surgery do not stop 
here—they seem boundless. The Philadelphia Medical 
News reports the removal of nearly the whole stomach of a 
man to get rid of a malignant growth, and says: ‘‘ The 
newly formed stomach had a capacity corresponding to the 
volume of a hen’s egg. . . . After the third day the pa- 
tient was able to take meat, and when dismissed, after the 
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lapse of several weeks, she had gained twenty-two pounds 
in weight, although in the interim she had been attacked 
with pneumonia.” 


ANIMALS amuse themselves, and many of them are full 
of fun. 
inable between flight for ‘* business” and flight for fun. 
Look at your pigeons some fine morning, and you will see 
it. You have all observed the cat play with her kittens, 
the dog with her puppies, and if you will watch a mare in 
the field with her young you will see the foal gambol most 


Birds, for instance, show all the difference imag- 


actively around and the mother enjoy the fun. The cows 
have not so much humor. 
verbially for jumping, leaping and frolicking. 
lamb will start or run, and all the others will follow ; if 


the fence he will jump it, and all the 


Ewes and lambs are used pro- 


Some bi 
ome big 


he comes to a gap in 


rest ‘‘follow my leader.’ The exuberance of happiness 
shown at sucl wions is often most extraordinary. 
Fawns have been known to play a sort of cross-tag game 
from one side t other, ‘‘touching” by the nose. 
Around my taru e! they ke ep pigs, one nay often see 
a race of the little ones, not for food, but for amusement, 
and though pigheads, emulation seems to be a faculty 


clearly developed in them. Racing, on the whole, is a 


common animal pastime. 

One of th rst insect pests with which shade trees in 
New York city have t 
ypard moth (Zeuzera), 


» contend, and especially the elms, 
is the Europ¢ which was intro- 
duced hero ir idental manner tore than ten years 
ago. The fem moth has a long, rigid ovipositor, with 
trate the soft tissues between a bud and 

} 


which sh 
it grows, and lays its eggs where the 


4 


the node upon w 
larva can easily cat its way into the twig as soon as it is 
hatched. 
which drops off in the 
of such branch ire 


It grows and devours the inside of the branch, 
M iy cartloads 
gathered every year in the parks. 


first strong wind. 


Sometimes branches two or three inches in diameter are 
thus cut off, and instances are known where the whole top 
of an elm six inches thick has been thus lopped off. As the 
larve grow they migrate to larger branches, boring rapidly 
into the interior and excavating the burrows, which are dif- 


ficult to detzct and still harder to prevent. 


A Mepicat editor has brought together for his readers a 


large amount instruction to mothers and nurses as to 
how long patients, and particularly children, who have 
been ill with communicable diseases ought to be kept iso- 
lated. 
noting : The Paris Academy of Medicine says: ** For small- 


The sum of it is as follows, and it is well worth 


pox, scarlet fever, measles and diphtheria isolation should 
not be less than forty days.” This limit is agreed to by 
several American State boards of health, especially as to 
searlatina. Teasles are infections before cruption ap- 
pears, and communicable for thirty-one days after infec- 
tion ; scarlatina in some cases is communicable before erup- 
tion and for six weeks after; diphtheria is infectious from 
receipt of poison until complete recovery —in ordinary 
vases, thirty-three days. 


We have heard from Holy Writ that the time shall come 
when a child and a leopard shall play together, ete., but it 
has been reserved for our day to see a miracle as great, if 
not greater. A Danish naturalist saw recently, near Store 
Dalby by Veile, a cat with three kittens and a hen with 
seven ducklings keeping comparry. It was toward evening, 
and all were retiring for the night. First the cat lay down 
and the kittens with her, then the ducklings found a place 
among the legs of the cat and the kittens. The hen hesi- 
tated for a moment, but soon lay down with the rest. The 


cat at first seemed to object, but soon acquiesced. The 
clared that that which the natural- 


nd for the first time they had seen 


owners of the animals 
ist had seen but once 
every day for some ti 


THE question of t ntilation of railway cars in winter 
is an old and important one, interesting to everyone who 
The tight hes of a modern vestibuled train, 
filled with breathing humanity, reach the point of unhealth- 


fulness in a very short time 


travels. 


yet the opening of windows 


means tho likelihoo f pneumonia to everyone exposed to 
the furious draught rhe last session of the Association 
of American Mast ( Builders discussed the matter 


carefully. They lis to 


of air in various kin 


reports of tests for impurity 
trains, and learned that in sleep- 
tained about 18 parts per 1,000 


of carbonic acid, lay coaches ranged somewhat 


ing cars the air usu 





lower, but were us far beyond the limit of a healthful 
degree of purity. M han 1 per cent. of carbonic acid 
in the air is deleteri re than 2 per cent. positively 
dangerous. A cor tt reported that the ideal condi- 
tions for car ventilat the following: A supply of 30 
eubie feet of air px uger per minute and the removal 
of a similar amour foul air; admission of the fresh air 
at a velocity under . second in winter; warming the 
fresh air to a temp f about 70 degs. in winter time ; 
addition to the f1 r of enough moisture to give it the 
average humidity t climate in which the cars are run- 
ning; the supply of fresh air in winter time to be inde- 


pendent of windows ors and exhaust ventilators; dis- 
tribution of the fr 


down, and exhaust 


varm air by many openings low 
f the foul air by many openings 
high up; the acti f the 
the speed of the tra 
in the car; the us 


system to be independent of 
. plenum or slight excess of pressure 
double windows, locked in winter 
time, readily opened in summer; inside:swinging doors to 
This committéd rec 


ible method toward ameliorating 


form an air lock or inside vestibule. 
ommended that a practi 

f things would be to drive air into 

lectric or compressed air fans placed 
fway between the floor and fhe roof, 
the air to be passed through heaters and delivered in regu- 
en heat through convenient registers. 


the present bad stat 
the coaches by sma 
at the ends about | 


lar quantities at an 


AmoneG the properties of aluminium is this: When used 
as a pencil it leaves an indelible mark on glass or any 
other siliceous substance. Some metal is deposited, which 
may be removed with an acid wash, but the mark itself no 
rubbing or washing , take away. Marks made by mag- 
nesium, zinc or ¢ inm can be removed; that made by 
the first very easi at of the second by scouring, but 
that of the latter tarnishes. ‘The aluminium mark is bright 
and permanent. Aluminium ought to come into use in 


decorating glass. 


A new kind of flexible glass has been manufactured. It 
is hard and transparent, and possesses few of the qualities 
of ordinary glass except its transparency. It is capable 
of resisting the action of acids and alkalies. It is produced 
by dissolving four parts of gun cotton in one part of ether 
or aleohol and adding two to four parts of Canada balsain. 
The solution must be spread on a glass plate, and dried in 
a current of air at a temperature of 500° C. 


A NEW substitute for glue, of great strength and water, 
proof (after setting), is obtained by dissolving in water the 
denso form of cellulose, recently invented by Londou 
chemists. 


ebonite and is capable 


The original substance has the appearance of 
fa high polish. It ¢ ntains carbon 
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bisulphide and sodic hydrate, which are gradually given up 
when dissolved in water, while cellulose is precipitated. A 
film of cellulose results from painting glass or other 
smooth substance with the solution; and .it can well serve 
as @ permanent stiffening or sizing for cloth or paper. 


Tue New Armospueritc Suspstance, ARGon.—A new gas 
has been discovered in our atmosphere. A year or two 
ago Professor Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh made the pre- 
liminary statement before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science that they thought they had dis- 
covered a new component of our atmospheric air. Since 
then they have been multiplying investigations, and at 
the last meeting of the Association they announced that their 
discovery was areal one. They call the new constituent, 
of whose existence we have heretofore been in total igno- 
rance,"argon. The London Nature says: ‘Lord Ray- 
leigh’s work first showed that there was something to ex- 
plain ; the patience and masterly skill which he displayed 
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A HOME 


Host (sotto voce).—‘‘ 1s THIS THE BEST CLARET, MARY 


Mary (audibly).—‘‘ It's THE 


throughout years devoted to weary weighings must com- 
mand universal admiration. As has been well said, the re- 
sult is ‘the triumph of the last place of decimals,’ that is, 
of work done so well that the worker knew he could not 
be wrong. Professor Ramsay, too, is to he congratulated 
in that when this preliminary stage had been accomplished 
his energy and skill enabled him to take such a share in 
the hunt after the unknown cause of the difficulty that he 
rightly ranks as a codiscoverer of the new gas.” The at- 
mosphere had been weighed again and again, and the same 
results were always attained, until these two learned physi- 
cists, while doing it-once more, discovered that ‘‘ there was 
something to explain.” Their difficulty was that the den- 
sity of nitrogen gas, as extracted from the air, was uni- 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


formly greater than that of the same gas chemically pre- 
pared. They could not at first explain it. Now we know 
that the former always contains argon, which is heavier 
than pure nitrogen. The new gas has been widely de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ new chemical element,” but it is not at all 
certain that it is an element; it may be a mixture. Will- 
iam Crookes has submitted the new gas to tests with the 
spectroscope, and has found that it has two different spec- 
tra under different conditions, which seem to point to a 
mixture. On the othgr hand, a specialist as renowned in 
his way as Crookes, Professor Olszewsky, of Cracow, has 
liquetied and solidified the new gas, and finds that it has 
‘‘a definite melting point, a definite boiling point and a 
definite critical temperature and pressure.” Such data 
have hitherto been considered proofs of a pure substance. 
The new gas, be it single or compound, is likely to give 
the learned much material for contention. If it is an 
element, it has no place in the periodic classification of 
Mendelieff, for every known element fits in with accuracy, 


TRUTH. 
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BEST YOU'VE GOT, SIR!” 


On the physiological bearings of the discovery, the Lon- 
don Lancet asks whether its presence has any effect on the 
phenomenon of respiration or of the assimilation of food 
material by plants? ‘‘ Would not its solubility in water, 
which is greater than nitrogen and cqual to oxygen, lead 
to its transmission through the moist membrane of the 
lung, aad, if so, what part does it play in the physiological 
processes in man upon which his very existence depends ?” 
It suggests that its presence may account for the bracing 
influence of sea and mountain air, and perhaps of certain 
warm mineral waters, a3 those of Buxton? The discovery 
of argon may therefore open a new vista to the student 
and practitioner of' medicine ag well as to the chemist and 
physicist. 








